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North Sees Danger 
In Untested Plans 
Upsetting Business 


EUA President Feels Too Many 
New Forms and Rates Have Been 
Put Out During Last Year 


URGES CAUTION AND STUDY 


Sees New Multiple Peril Rating Bu- 
reau Possibly Extending Opera- 
tions Beyond Original Idea 


Bretton Woods, N. H., June 19—A 
warning against hasty introduction of 
new and broader insurance plans, which 
may be issued, partly at least, to gain 
temporary competitive advantages was 
sounded here today by John A. North, 
president of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association and also president of the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group of Hartford. 
Addressing the mid-year meeting of the 
EUA he said all new forms have some 
attraction to the user if he has the field 
to himself but ultimately ideas are met 
and then the advantage to a company 
or an agent fades. If the theory turns 
out to be poor practice, Mr. North de- 
clared, then the business is caught in a 
trap. 

Cited as an example by the speaker is 
the present problem about instalment 
premium payment plans, which has 
caused many headaches and remains un- 
solved. Regulatory authorities, Mr. 
North continued, seemingly have been 
too hasty in the approval of these inde- 
pendent filings, without sufficient study 
to determine whether the rates pro- 
vided are adequate and whether the 
forms provided are unfairly discrimina- 
tory. 


Grasp for Advantage Benefits No One 


“It seems to me that a grasp for this 
competitive advantage is not in the in- 
terest of either the general insuring pub- 
lic or the insurance industry,” Mr. North 
said. “I mean the adoption and use of 
a special form, with increased coverage 
but without a corresponding increase in 
rate, sold at a point below cost—a prac- 
tice against which small, and even large, 
insurance companies could not long com- 
pete without financial impairment. 

“The attempt to give an assured some 
additional protection for no additional 
premium disregards the fundamentals of 
rate making and disregards the neces- 
sity for developing and following statis- 
tics in order to establish a measure by 
which rates can be maintained on a 
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Whether or not Mrs. O’Leary’s cow was involved, 
fire razed one-third of Chicago 80 years ago 


People stood in Lake Michigan with water up to their 

necks to escape the inferno. In a few short hours the wind- 
*¢ swept flames level 2,100 acres of the largely wooden 

city, destroyed 17,000 buildings and did a total damage 

of $200,000,000. ; 

This was also the year the Standard Marine Insurance 

Company, Ltd. was founded. 
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Covey of Quail 


E. P. Connolly, Penn Mutual General Agent at Des Moines, 
out of his experience in gunning, has said something worth re- 
membering by any underwriter. 


“If you are shooting quail you have to go where the birds 
are. A hard walker in hunting would be compared to a person 
who made a lot of calls in the life insurance business. He walks 
fast and hard all day instead of lumbering along and not covering 
much ground. A hard walker gains a certain strength from walk- 
ing, so that he is fresh over a longer period. He goes out over 
rough terrain because that is the habitat of the quail — along 
hedges and cornfields, in the bushes, and not in open ground. 


“You must pick out the section where the quail are, pick out 
the right place, take the right ammunition, know how to use 
the gun. If you bog down on any one of these, your success is 
retarded. You might have a good gun, might be a good shot, but 
if you don’t go where the quail are you won't get any. And no 
matter how many quail you flush you have to know how to handle 
the gun to bag the birds.” 
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N. Y. Superintendent 
Surveys Insurance In 
Preliminary Report 


Alfred J. Bohlinger’s Report to 
Legislature Cites Strength of 
Life Insurance Industry 


PROPOSES WAR CLAUSE LAW 


Increase in Term Insurance and 
Pension Plans; Investments and 
Yield; Expense Limitation 


In a preliminary report to the New 
York Legislature on insurance opera- 
tions in the state for 1950, Superin- 
tendent Alfred J. Bohlinger calls atten- 
tion to the great growth of life insur- 
ance which creates a capital flow that 
benefits the entire economy. 

“The closing year of the first half of 
the 20th Century finds life insurance in 
a stage of development which far ex- 
ceeds the most sanguine expectations of 
its supporters,” said Superintendent Boh- 
linger. “The events of the year, activi- 
ties of the companies and their financial 
condition confirm again the financial 
strength of this $65 billion industry. 

“The extent of the industry’s contri- 
bution to the anti-inflationary forces 
may be measured in part by the net 
increase of approximately $4.4 billion 
which was added in 1950 to the total 
admitted assets of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in the United States. 
These funds were withdrawn from the 
consumers’ goods market and channeled 
into long term investments. 

“Refundings, refinancing, prepayments 
and replacement of existing investments 
during the year amounted to more than 
twice the increase in net assets. As a 
result there was a huge flow of capital 
funds into almost every segment of the 
national economy. 

“Payments to American policyholders 
and beneficiaries by the more than 600 
legal reserve life insurance companies in 
the United States reached an estimated 
record high of $4.35 billion in 1950. Of 
this total, $1.6 billion was paid in death 
benefits and $2.7 billion to living policy- 
holders in the form of matured endow- 
ments, disability and annuity payments, 
surrender values, accident and health 
benefits, and policy dividends. 

American families made record pur- 
chases of about $29.5 billion of new life 
insurance in 1950. Life insurance in 
force in the United States increased by 
approximately $14 billion to an estimated 
total of $228 billion at December 31, 1950, 
as follows: Ordinary, $145,100,000,000; 
Group, $49,700,000,000; Industrial, $33,- 
200,000,000. 

New York State Business 

“There are sixty-two legal reserve life 
insurance companies authorized to do 
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NEMIA affects millions of people, 
both young and old, in our country 
today. Fortunately, medical science has 
accomplished wonders in treating cer- 
tain types of this disease. 


Anemia caused by a deficiency of 
iron can be easily cured. This is usually 
accomplished by taking medicine con- 
taining concentrated iron which the 
doctor prescribes. Foods such as lean 
meat, eggs, and green, leafy vegetables 
are rich in iron and should be included 
in the diet. e 


What Medical Science Is Doing... 


The control of pernicious anemia is 
one of the great triumphs of modern 
medicine. Less than twenty-five years 
ago, victims of this disease generally 
lived only two and one-half years from 
the time the condition was diagnosed. 

In 1926, however, a substance was 
found in liver that usually would do 
much to control pernicious anemia. To- 
day, as a result of this discovery, the 
one hundred thousand people in the 
United States with this disease are able 
to live nearly normal lives. 


Continuing research has developed 


Progress against ANEMIA 





€ BF 20. Normal blood looks 
+80 8° &.% like this through a mi- 
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matter, or hemoglo- 
bin, a substance necessary for the 
transportation of oxygen through- 
out the body. 


Anemic blood, from a 
victim of nutritional 
or iron-deficiency ane- 
mia, looks like this. 
The red cells are re- 
duced in number, and are pale in 
color because they lack sufficient 
hemoglobin. 














other effective weapons against this 
disease—for example, vitamin B-12. 


.This vitamin controls pernicious ane- 


mia as effectively as liver extract. 


Authorities say that there are many 
different types of anemia, each of which 
has a specific cause. Various dietary de- 
ficiencies, defects in the functions of 
the organs that manufacture blood cor- 





puscles, exposure to toxic substances, 
and certain underlying chronic condi- 
tions or infections may be responsible 
for it. 


What You Can Do... 


Anemia may develop gradually. 
Often the first symptoms—such as 
fatigue, weakness, and nervousness— 
may not seem serious enough to de- 
mand medical attention. 


If these symptoms persist, however, 
they should receive proper medical at- 
tention. Specialists say that it is unwise 
to resort to any form of self-treatment. 
They emphasize that anemia can be 
cured or controlled only when the exact 
cause of the disease is determined and 
appropriate treatment is given. 


The strength and vitality of every 
part of the body depend upon an ade- 
quate supply of normal, healthy blood. 
That is why it is wise for everyone to 
consult the doctor promptly if anemia 
is suspected. If the disease is diagnosed 
early, patients can usually be restored 
to normal good health, providing they 
follow the doctor’s advice about treat- 
ment, diet, and other factors. 
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Need Rebirth of Spiritual Values, Says Thore 


General Counsel of Life Insurance Association Tells Life Insurers 


Conference of Washington Responsibilities and Trends 


Changes in basic concepts call for ad- 
justments in the attitude toward Wash- 
ington developments and legislation, Eu- 
gene M. Thore, general counsel of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
told the Life Insurers Conference at its 
recent meeting at White Sulphur Springs. 

“In general, a Federal issue affecting 
life insurance should not be considered 
in a vacuum,” said Mr. Thore. “It should 
be tested to determine its relationship 
to other problems and to certain basic 
concepts. For example, we should al- 
ways recognize that it is an important 
function of our National Government to 
adjust our people to the material condi- 
tions of life. War and inflation are typi- 
cal experiences that emphasize this func- 
tion. When material conditions rapidly 
change as they have in this country dur- 
ing the last decade, abnormal adjust- 
ments are necessarily occasioned. No 
business can escape this process. We 
cannot live apart from it, nor can indi- 
vidual companies afford to act alone in 
regard to it. Isolationism in the rela- 
tionships between Government and busi- 
ness is no longer realistic. The impact 
of historic events on a business such as 
life insurance requires reconsideration of 
many traditional policies. Our ability 
and desire to meet these rapidly chang- 
ing demands of society, without too 
great a lag, and without weakening the 
fundamental structure of the service 


which we provide is a true test of the 
dynamic character of our business. 


Liberty Under Law 


“Another fundamental concept is that 
the future of private life insurance de- 
pends for its very existence upon the 
preservation of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual under law. But the threats to 
individual liberty do not arise as a result 
of law. Rather, they stem from the 
nature of human beings who compose 
society. Too frequently, there is a 
tendency to ignore the human equation 
and its impact on the development of 
law. We must recognize, at all times, 
that the law reflects the philosophies of 
our so¢ial life. It is a process of gradual 
change without beginning or end. Only 
true law, which changes in accordance 
with reason and nature, will preserve 
liberty. This being the quality of law 
we are seeking, we must think in terms 
of the same concepts. 


Developing Business Policy 


“Policy-making is the first step in 
dealing with any Washington problem. 
We have noted a tendency, however, to 
give priority to the methods we employ 
in achieving legislative objectives. The 
successful pursuit of legislative programs 
in Washington is highly important. But 
we should not emphasize lobbying and 
Congressional appearances to the point 
that we do not devote equal effort to the 
formulation of sound business policy. 
Indeed, faulty policy or lack of any con- 
sistent and basic policy can produce fail- 
ure, notwithstanding the effectiveness of 
our advocacy. 


Facts and Discussion 


“The all-pervasive nature of modern 
Government tends to complicate the pol- 
icy-making process. Accordingly, in for- 
mulating policy we should, as far as 
possible, encourage open discussion. 


Available facts should be disseminated. 
Conclusions should flow from honest 
analysis and not from inflexible pre- 
judgments. A legislative program has 
little value, if, through misunderstanding, 
it does not receive strong support from 
the business. Unfortunately, issues in 
Washington frequently arise suddenly. 
Congress does not adjust its agenda to 
serve our convenience. At times, we 
must deal with problems on short notice, 
hammer out policy and develop state- 
ments for witnesses, all within a rela- 
tively short period. When these emer- 
gencies arise, there is always some 
feeling of uncertainty as to whether the 
policy adopted will have the support of 
those who have not participated in the 
committee work. And it has been our 
impression that whenever opposition to 
such an established policy develops, it is 
frequently due to a lack of complete 
information. We urge, therefore, that 
every effort be made to anticipate prob- 
lems and schedule discussions thereof, 
so that time will be afforded to permit 
full dissemination of the facts and an 
opportunity for discussion. This means 
advance planning. Just as we accept cen- 
tral planning within our companies, we 
must accept it in association activities. 
It means working hard on the problems 
to come. Such a practice will not only 
develop stronger support for any policy 
adopted, but it should improve the qual- 
ity of the conclusions we reach. 


Self-Interest 


“Policy decisions often require that we 
deal candidly with the unpopular term 
‘self-interest.’ Self-interest is a com- 
mendable trait; although, in recent years 
it has been the style to deny such a 
motive. These pious expressions should 
be avoided. We are expected to safe- 
guard the services we furnish to the 
public. Any attempt to plead indifference 
to our own interests disregards the role 
life insurance must assume in protecting 
the rights of policyholders. It is self- 
interest, for example, that prompts us 
to intervene in the struggle against 
statism. A sound business policy de- 
mands, however, that ‘self-interest’ be 
considered objectively. It must be tem- 
pered with the realization that we are 
an integral part of a society upon the 
survival of which we depend for our very 
existence. It is only narrow self-interest 
which disregards the public interest that 
must be ruled out. It is that kind of 
self-interest that prompted Eric John- 
ston, Administrator of Economic Stabili- 
zation to spank another business with 
the charge ‘Consumer be damned—full 
pockets ahead.’ Enlightened self - inter- 
est should dominate our policy-making. 
Narrow self-interest may succeed now 
and then, but it will have an adverse 
effect on over-all results. 


The Value of Criticism 


“Receptiveness to adverse criticism is 
essential to policy-making. Individuals 
seldom like criticism. At times, business 
is equally sensitive to it. Yet, sound 
policy-making often depends on a knowl- 
edge of our deficiencies as seen by 
others. Since we furnish a public service, 
any criticism that we are not fulfilling 
our responsibilties must be taken very 
seriously. It is no longer safe to assume 
that in the future we will be free from 
Government competition. Indeed, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that we 
are entering a new era marked by re- 
peated attempts to persuade Government 
to supplement our services wherever 
they appear deficient. This situation 
places a high value on complaints. Pol- 
icy-making discussions should not be con- 





EUGENE 


M. THORE 


ducted in an insulated atmosphere that 
seals off areas of valid criticism. 
For the Good of the Business 

“Many problems offer temptations 
which are difficult to resist. A particular 
program might afford certain companies 
a temporary advantage; other companies 
might not fare so well. When such a 
situation arises, we should ask ourselves 
what is best, in the long run, for the 
business as a whole? Business states- 
manship dictates that the answer to that 
question should form.the basis for our 
policy. Obviously, in actual practice, it 
is not as simple as that. An individual 
company might conclude that for reasons 
peculiar to itself, it cannot join in the 
proposed program. Such division must 
be carefully appraised by both sides as 
to its political significance. Frequently, 
such a controversy will play into the 
hands of forces unfriendly to our busi- 
ness. Characteristic of such a situation, 
is the temptation to spread seeds of dis- 
unity, or to resort to disruptive political 
strategy. Neither course should be 
adopted. For the good of the business, 
the parties should calmly negotiate with- 
in the councils of the business in an 
effort to find a solution. Both sides 
must be ready to give and take a little. 
Unity is not important in itself, unless 
it is based on trustworthy policy. Divi- 
sion is not bad for the business, if over- 
coming it involves a compromise with 
sound principles. Few problems will pro- 
duce disunity or bad policy, if the parties 
will sit down together and objectively 
try to reconcile their differences. 

The Long-Range View 

“Let us assume now that associations 
within our business, pursuant to the 
several principles I have disc ussed, have 
adopted a legislative program. Immedi- 
ately several questions arise. How shall 
we pursue our program in Washington? 
What about strategy? How much of our 
resources shall be expended in pursuing 
the program? Obviously, questions of 
this nature must be decided by the re- 
sponsible committees and, in some in- 
stances, the staff personnel assigned to 
the program. Other legislative objectives 
must be taken into consideration. Our 
over-all relations with Congress and the 
interested Government departments must 
be appraised. 

“When business such as ours becomes 
more active at the federal level, we must 


consider more carefully what we are 
doing. Reckless action can not only 
wreck a good program, but it can also 
destroy prestige. Sharp practices can 
breed distrust. Overactivity can become 
irritating and can alienate our friends in 
Congress. In the final analysis, a delicate 
balance must be achieved which takes 
into consideration many factors and 
which does not ignore our long-range 
objective, which is to achieve the best 
possible relationship between our nation- 
al Government and our business. This 
objective should never be traded for tem- 
porary gains, nor ignored when legisla- 
tive defeat arouses bitterness. 

“In the heat of a legislative pro- 
gram, those responsible are expected to 
produce successful results. The pressure 
of such responsibilities must be borne 
without thought of personal prestige. 
Too frequently, businesses entering the 
Washington arena leave the impression 
with their Washington staff that the 
measure of its achievement depends upon 
hanging up a series of victories in the 
legislative field. The success of staff 
members is measured by an annual 
scoring of results. Working in Washing- 
ton in this atmosphere can be quite 
injurious to the business. It forces 
representatives to abandon long-range 
objectives. It places a premium on op- 
portunism at the expense of the gradual 
development of a_ favorable business 
reputation. It leads to feverish haste, 
inefficiency and, .at times, embarrass- 
ments. It raises doubts regarding the 
maturity and stability of the business. 
Fortunately, in our business, such a con- 
dition does not prevail. It is the policy 
of the two associations, who have estab- 
lished an office in Washington, and I 
know from experience it is your policy, 
to stress the importance of a long-range 
approach to our federal problems. No 
one is under pressure to achieve spectac- 
ular results at the risk of upsetting rela- 
tionships which are being carefully 
developed as we go along against a day 
of future challenge. 

Political Pressure and Lobbying 

“As I have said on other occasions, we 
make no apology when we say that our 
responsibilities include lobbying for 
sound legislation and against unsound 
legislation. I want to make it very clear, 
however, that we are not engaged in the 
type of lobbying which seeks results 
simply by employing political pressure. 
This is not a rare form of lobbying in 
Washington. Such a Jobbyist contributes 
little to sound Government and the 
principles involved in any issues are 
seldom a factor. Whether his influence 
is used for desirable or undesirable legis- 
lation depends upon who happens to 
employ him. This is the form of lobby- 
ing which has been criticised and has 
resulted in labeling lobbyists in sinister 
influence. 

“The employment of those with politi- 
cal influence is often an act of despera- 
tion. It is a dangerous procedure at best, 
because when the peddler of political 
influence is employed, we become re- 
sponsible for him and we inherit his 
political enemies. With the exception of 
the recent action of one company, the 
life insurance business has steadfastly 
refrained from resorting to this type of 
representation. Its long-range objectives, 
in our opinion, require that this sound 
policy be continued. We believe that 
lobbying is a cooperative effort designed 
to assist Congress and the Government 
agencies in reaching sound decisions on 
important legislative proposals. The 
healthy influence of life insurance execu- 
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ROBERT T. COLGAN 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, through 
Vice President Charles H. Schaaff, has 
announced the appointment of new gen- 
eral agents in Chicago and Louisville. 
John W. Lawrence, CLU, has been 
named general agent of the company’s 
agency at 135 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
Kelley, 


Robert 


succeeding Howard who 


California; and 


cago, 
has moved to 
T. Colgan has replaced Leslie Fortune 
at Louisville. Mr. Fortune has rejoined 
the company’s Memphis agency, where 
he had made an outstanding produc- 
tion record prior to his appointment as 
a general agent. 

Mr. Lawrence has a broad background 
of experience in life underwriting and 
agency supervision. He started as a per- 
sonal producer in Kansas City in 1927, 


held 
positions in Salt 


administrative 
City, Houston, 
For the past year he 


and later various 
Lake 


and Los Angeles. 


JOHN W. LAWRENCE 


has been director of training for the 
Pacific Mutual Life. A CLU since 1941, 
Mr. Lawrence has been active in life 
insurance associations as well as in 
numerous civic organizations in the com- 
munities in which he has lived. He has 
held offices in the Utah State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Utah Man- 
agers Association, and the Salt Lake 
City CLU Chapter. 

Mr. Colgan entered the life insurance 
field upon graduation from Centre Col- 
lege in 1933. Since 1937, he has been 
district manager at Louisville for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served in the 
Navy as a gunnery officer in the Atlan- 
tic Theatre. He is a member of the 
Louisville Association of Life Under- 
writers and Beta Theta Pi fraternity and 
is a director of the Owl Creek Country 
Club at Anchorage, Ky. 





Nashville Trust Council 


Annual Banquet Meeting 


John A. Witherspoon was. elected 
president of the Life Insurance and 
Trust council of Nashville at the recent 
annual banquet Mr. Witherspoon, 
prominently associated with the life in- 
surance and trust business, is vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Third Na- 
tional Bank and was formerly vice 
president of Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga. 

Other officers elected were H. Martin 
Nunnelley, CLU, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, vice president; 
Overton Thompson, Jr., trust officer of 
Nashville Trust Co., secretary-treasurer. 
G. A. Puryear and Claude S. Horner 
were elected to serve on the executive 
committee for a period of three years. 

Speaker at the meeting was Edward 
L. Allison of Tulsa, senior partner of 
the firm, Edward L. Allison and Asso- 
ciates, estate planning and pension trust 
consultants, who spoke on.“Estate plan- 
ning.” 


FIDELITY MUTUAL CHANGES 


Hicks, Perkins, Keesey and Others 
Among Those Advanced by 
Directors of Company 
John D. Hicks, former assistant comp- 
troller of Fidelity Mutual Life, has been 
elected treasurer of the company. Wil- 
liam R. Perkins, former assistant comp- 
troller, has been elected comptroller, 
succeeding William J. Young who died 
recently. W. C. Keesey, formerly vice 
president and treasurer, has been 

elected vice president of investments. 
The following changes and appoint- 
ments in the junior officer staff are an- 
nounced by President E. A. Roberts: 
Arch J. McQuilkin, former accounting 
department manager, and Robert E. Ot- 
tey, former auditing division manager, 
made assistant comptrollers; Harry L. 
Pyle, cashier, made cashier and assistant 
treasurer: Hermon Anderson, assistant 
treasurer, made manager of real estate; 
J. E. Doan, Jr., assistant treasurer, made 
manager of mortgage loans; Henry L. 
Hood, assistant treasurer and financial 
secretary, made financial secretary. 





AMBITIOUS FOR MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITY? 


Major eastern life company has unsual opportunity in an organized 
management training program. Assignment made as supervisor in an 
agency for unit building. Training includes management reading and 
study course, and two-week home office supervisors school. Salary, full 
personal commissions, and bonus based on unit results. Successful back- 
ground in personal production a requisite. Supervisory experience not 
required. Write confidentially giving pertinent facts on background. 


Box 2027 
The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 








Colonial Life Reception for Newly Appointed General Agents 





Left to right—Harvey B. Nelson, Richard B. Evans, James E. Barton, Judge Ernest 
Heppenheimer, Harvey B. Nelson, Jr. 


An informal reception was given last 
week by Colonial Life in honor of the 
appointment of Nelson and Ward Co., 
239 Washington Street, Jersey City, as 
general agents. Announcement of the 
appointment appeared in last week’s is- 
sue of The Eastern Underwriter. Among 
home office officials attending the recep- 
tion were Richard B. Evans, president 


and Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, 
chairman of the board. Other guests in- 
cluded individuals well-known in the 
life insurance industry, banking, and 
business in general, and citizens active 
in Jersey City’s civic and social circles. 

Harvey B. Nelson is president of Nel- 
son and Ward and Harvey B. Nelson, 
Jr., is vice president. 





Youngman Agency Outing 

The Arthur V. Youngman New York 
City Agency of Mutual Benefit Life is 
holding its all-day annual outing for all 
its associates today, June 22, at the Rock 
Spring Country Club in West Orange. 
The agency led all others in the amount 
of new business written last year by 
Mutual Benefit Life agencies. 

Guests from_the home office are at- 
tending the affair at the invitation of 
hosts Arthur V. Youngman and Russell 
B. Knapp, associate general agent. 


Minnesota Mutual Meetings 

Minnesota Mutual Life will hold four 
regional meetings during the month of 
July. The introduction of several new 
sales aids will be the special attraction 
at this year’s meetings. 

Places and dates of the meetings in- 
clude Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, July 8-11; Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley, Calif., July 11-14; The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Virginia, July 19-22; 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 
22-25. 
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Made Associate Manager 
Of Alvin Wolff Agency 





RIVA BERMAN 


Riva Berman has been appointed’ as- 
sociate agency manager of the Alvin 
Wolff Agency of Postal Life in down- 
town New York. Representing the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society during 
the past six years, Mrs. Berman has 
consistently qualified for the company’s 
notionwide honor roll. During her sec- 
ond year of selling life insurance, she 
ranked second of the fifty leading 
women producers throughout the coun- 
try. 

Long before she entered the insur- 
ance field, Mrs. Berman had built up a 
sales background that won her a recog- 
nized place in the business world. Her 
past experience includes representing a 
well-known artificial flower concern and 
co-ownership of a textile corporation, in 
both of which her sales organizing and 
merchandising ability produced marked 
results. 


LONDON LIFE CHAIRMAN DIES 





J. Edgar Jeffery, K.C., Prominent in 
Canadian Legal and Other Circles 
Was 81 Years Old 

J. Edgar Jeffery, K.C., chairman of 
the board of London Life, London, 
Canada, and prominent in London legal 
circles for many years, died June 9 after 
a long illness. He was 81. He was a son 
of the first president of the London 
Life, and was connected with the com- 
pany continuously from his appointment 
as its solicitor in 1892 until his death. 

Mr. Jeffery was a senior partner in 
the law firm of Jeffery & Jeffery, was 
appointed a King’s Counsel in 1934, was 
solicitor for Ontario Loan & Debenture 
Co. from 1892 to 1932. Elected to the 
board of directors of the London Li‘ 
in 1918, he was appointed president in 
1932 and chairman of the board in 1948. 

Recognized as one of Canada’s fore- 
most authorities on insurance and real 
estate law, Mr. Jeffery had widespread 
interests. For many years he was offi- 
cial agent for the Liberal Party. His 
herd of registered Jerseys and _ stable 
of thoroughbred horses won many 
honors. 

An honorary director of many chari- 
ties, he was an honorary vice president 
of the London Art League. A supporter 
of the Church of England, Mr. Jeffery 
was a member of the London Hunt and 
Country Club, Highland Golf Club and 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 

Surviving are his wife, the former 
Gertrude Dumaresgq, and four sons, Capt. 
Joseph Jeffery, O.B.E.; Alexander H. 
Jeffery, M.P.; A. Edgar Jeffery and 
Gordon D. Jeffery, all of London. 


JOHN E. LYONS APPOINTED 





Named General Agent for Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in Newly Opened 
Office in Gary, Ind. 

The opening of a new office and the 
appointment of John E. Lyons as gen- 
eral agent in Gary, Indiana, for Lincoln 
National Life has been announced by 
Cecil F. Cross, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies. Mr. Lyons will be 
in charge of the company’s agents and 

sales activities in Lake County. 

A former resident of Gary, Mr. Lyons 
began his life insurance career there in 
1946 after four years as a pilot in the 


Army Air Force. After compiling an 
outstanding record in Gary for three 
years, Lyons was promoted to as- 
sistant manager in Fort Wayne with 
responsibility for recruiting, training and 
supervising of new men in 15 counties 
of northeastern Indiana. 

Throughout his life insurance career 
Mr. Lyons has regularly qualified for 
his company’s top-ranking sales honor 
clubs while concentrating on’ business 
insurance and programming methods. He 
is a member of the Indiana Leaders 
Club, membership in which is based on 
at least a quarter million dollars of per- 
sonal production. 


Great-West Life Names 
Hillman Chief Accountant 


Great-West Life has announced the 
appointment of James A. Hillman, C.A., 
as chief accountant of the company. Mr. 
Hillman obtained his chartered ac- 
countant degree in 1943, achieving the 


highest standing in the province of 
Manitoba. He became a partner of 
Laird Sprague -& Co., chartered ac- 


countants, in 1945. He is a member of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Manitoba and the National Office 
Management Association. 





From any angle... 


What Makes 


In New England Mutual, a “ Leader” is 
a career underwriter who devotes his 
full time to selling security to America, 
and who sold $500,000 of life insurance, 


or more, during the past year. 





a Man a Sales Leader? 


We asked the 215 members of our Leaders’ Association to help us compile 


some statistics, and from these we determined that: 


OUR AVERAGE LEADER 


Is 42 years old, married, with two children. 


Has a college degree, and has graduated from one or more Home Office 


training courses. 


Has been with New England Mutual 914 years, in life insurance 14 years. 


Obtains the bulk of his business from family protection on a program basis. 


To accomplish this he made 16 calls a week, netting 8 interviews. 


Made 68 sales in 1950, for a total of $1,172,923 (the best year of his career), 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 
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Penn Mutual Secretary; 


Succeeds E. P. Huttinger 


McPHERSON 


JOHN W. 


John William McPherson has_ been 
elected secretary of Penn Mutual Life, 
succeeding FE. Paul Huttinger, who is 
retiring as of July 1 after 48 years of 
service with the company. 

Mr. McPherson jointed the law de- 
partment of Penn Mutual in 1939 and 
was named assistant counsel in 1943. 
Presently he has been in charge of all 
legal matters relating to the company’s 
mortgages and real estate and_ allied 
problems of management, leasing, fore- 
closure and sales. 

Mr. Huttinger joined the underwriting 
department in 1903. He was appointed 
assistant to the agency vice president in 
1929, agency secretary in 1934, second 
vice president in 1941, and in 1949 was 
made secretary: of the company. 


Columbian National Life 
Additional Term Riders 


Columbian ‘National Life of Boston 
now issues a term rider that doubles 
or triples the death benefit of its Ordi- 
nary life, endowment and higher pre- 
mium plans. 

The rider is on two bases, 15 and 20 
years. It provides an additional $1,000 
or $2,000 of death benefit during the 
term selected for each $1,000 of basic 
policy. A $5,000 policy with one unit of 
additional term will provide $10,000; with 
two units, $15,000. The benefit is payable 
under any of the company’s settlement 
options. 

Rates are level and payable during 
the term of the rider. They are quoted 
on a per $1,000 basis both with and 
without disability. The 15-year plan is 
issued ages 20 through 55; the 20-year 
plan, ages 20 through 50. Minimum basic 
policy on which the rider will be issued 
is $2,500. It will be issued with poli- 
cies rated substandard A through D. 

The additional term rider is con- 
vertible without medical examination 
within the first 10 years from date of 
issue, to any plan of whole life or en- 
dowment insurance then being issued. 
There are paid-up term and extended 
term insurance values as well as cash 
values independent from the basic policy. 
The cash values may be used as a 
credit toward conversion. 


PETERSON NAMED AT CHICAGO 
Albert B. Peterson, with the W. W. 
Rice Insurance Agency, Chicago, for the 
past several years, joined the Ray Lon- 
non Agency, state agents for Sterling 
Insurance of Chicago, on June 18, as 
manager of the franchise and group de- 
partment. Prior to his affiliation with 
the Rice Agency, Mr. Peterson was a 
special representative in Chicago for 
the Sun Life of Canada for many years. 














Why not use this 
Life Insurance 


Specialist? 


You’re a busy man. 


Giving your clients good service on their general in- 
surance probably takes all your time now. But you would 
like to give your clients the same fine service in their life 


insurance needs. 


That's where the friendly cooperation of a GUARDIAN 


man can be of value. 


GuarDIAN offers you expert assistance in helping your 
clients build their life insurance estates. It’s the same 
as having a life insurance specialist in your own or- 


ganization . 


Your nearest GuarpIAN office will be glad to give you 


complete information. Why not write or telephone 


today? 


GUARDIAN 
Yeo Lpaurance Company 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N. 





Y. 








Mutual Trust Life’s 
N. Y. Sales Meeting 


INTRODUCE NEW DETERMINATOR 





Commentary by Bernard M. Eiber; 
Bergen Agency Is Company’s 
Production Leader 





The last of a series of sales meetings 
of the Eastern department of Mutual 
Trust Life was held last Friday at the 
Hotel Commodore. Meetings were held 
previously in Albany, Boston and Hart- 
ford. Purpose of these meetings was to 
introduce a new determinator, a novel 
Mutual Trust device which increases the 
prospects participation in the interview. 
The determinator was illustrated at the 


New York meeting by Bernard M. Eiber, 
CLU, general agent for the company in 
Brooklyn, who compiled a great part of 
the material used. Before his commen- 
tary on the usage of the determinator, 
Mr. Ejiber gave special praise and com- 
mendation to the many Mutual Trust 
representatives who contributed their 
ideas. Among them were Murray Mala- 
ment, Bernard Bergen, Lester I. Lester, 
A. . Tiedemann, Maurice Blond and 
William Morrison. Representing the 
home office at the meeting was Stacy 
B. Merchant, manager of sales training. 

The determinator is a visual selling 
aid which enables the producer to deter- 
mine the minimum needs for the pros- 
pect’s family and himself for retirement. 
Those attending the New York meeting 
were enthusiastic in their belief that the 
company’s new device will assist the 
production forces in rendering a more 
thorough service to prospects. 

Conducting the meeting was Alexander 
H. Neil, manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment, who paid tribute to the follow- 
ing representatives for their production 
achievements: Nathan Rubinton of the 
A. L. Tiedemann Agency, who is the 
leading agent in personal paid produc- 
tion for 1951 to date. William N. Hesse, 
who is the number one man in paid 
production of the President’s Club for 
the year. Bernard Bergen Agency for 
being the number one agency in _ the 
country for paid for production to date. 
Sophie Lubroth of the Bergen Agency 
is the leading woman agent of the com- 
pany. A member of the Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table, Mrs.+Lubroth has 
been one of the top produc ers of Mutual 
Trust Life since she joined the company. 

Representatives attending the New 
York meeting came from Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey as well as New York. 
Paid production of the Eastern depart- 
ment to date amounts to 62% of the 
company’s business. 


Made Personnel Director 


Of Northwestern National 


Walter C. Coffey, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed director of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, R. G. Stagg, president, an- 
nounced. He will take up his duties at 
the home office shortly after August 1. 

Since 1945 Mr. Coffey has been assist- 
ant personnel director and executive 
placement director of the Dayton Com- 
pany, a leading Minneapolis department 
store. Before that he served two years 
in the Navy in various personnel capaci- 
ties, was director of student counselling 
at William and Mary College, and per- 
sonnel officer of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. He is a member of both the 
American and Minnesota Psychological 
associations and of Minnesota Governor 
Luther W. Youngdahl’s psychological 
advisory committee. He graduated from 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., in 
1936 and received graduate degrees in 
psychology and personnel work at the 
University of Minnesota. 

During the past four months in which 
the post has been vacant Associate Actu- 
ary Richard H. Tallman has served as 
acting personnel director in addition to 
his other duties. Miss Eileen Lang will 
continue as assistant personnel director. 
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Berkshire Life Adds 
Several New Policies 


GRADED PREMIUM A FEATURE 





New Adult and Juvenile Contracts An- 
nounced at Company’s Centennial 
Convention at Stockbridge 





Stockbridge, Mass.—At Berkshire cen- 
tennial convention here this week, at- 
tended by 250 from the field, including 
wives, announcement was made of a 
number of new adult and juvenile poli- 
cies, additional benefits and_ riders. 
Among new contracts is the graded pre- 
mium endowment at 85 with gross pre- 
miums for first three years 50%, and for 
fourth and fifth years 75% of the ulti- 
mate sixth and later rate. 

Another new plan is income at 65, 
providing $5 monthly income per $1,000. 
The added protection policy provides 
$2,000 protection to age 65, continuing 
for $1,000 endowment at 85 thereafter. 
Non-renewable 10 and 15-year term plans 
have been added. The single premium 
line has been expanded and on two plans 
extended to issue age zero. 

In juvenile the progressive security 
eer provides coverage to age 21 of 
$1,000, automatically increasing at that 
point to $5,000, the premium being level 
throughout. Beginning at 65 monthly in- 
come of $5 per $1,000 is payable. 


Retirement Plans Extended 


The retirement income plans have 
been extended to issue ages 5 and above. 
The income disability rider will provide 
$10 per $1,000 income to maturity or age 
65, and on other than special and term 
plans provides for maturity at age 65. 

double family income rider has been 
added, under which the income is at rate 
of $20 per $1,000 during family income 
period if death occurs therein. 


Josephson Agency Party 

The Halsey D. Josephson agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, celebrated its com- 
pany leadership last Friday, when 45 
guests gathered for the day at the 
Josephson home in Ossining. In addition 
to agents and their wives, Dr. Henry B. 
Rollins, vice president and medical di- 
rector; Frederick O. Lyter, agency sec- 
retary, and Daton Gilbert, associate ac- 
tuary, attended. 

The party also marked the first pres- 
entation of the Samuel Weinstein Me- 
morial Award, given each year to that 
agent, “who contributes most to the 
prestige of the agency, and to the grati- 
fication of the rest of us on being part 
of it.” Robert U. Redpath, Jr., CLU, 
Connecticut Mutual volume leader, be- 
came the first winner. Isadore Dretzin 
and John H. Kayton were runners up. 
The prize is a framed Irwin Lam water 
color. 

At the party, two key agency officials 
were introduced, Simon A. McAvoy be- 
coming supervisor, and Herb Righthand, 
brokerage manager. The appointments 
were made as the result of the recent 
death of Rudolph J. Pickard, associate 
general agent. 

The Josephson agency, now in its 
third year, has led the Connecticut Mu- 
tual since its inception. After the first 
five months of 1951, its lead over the 
company’s second place agency is only 
slightly less than three million. The 
agency also holds the distinction of lead- 
ing all other agencies in volume increase 
over last year. At the end of May, it 
had produced over two million in excess 
of the volume produced during the same 
period last year. 


CHATTANOOGA ASS’N SPEAKER 
Robert M. Goodall, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer of the Birmingham Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was guest 
speaker at a recent luncheon meeting 
of the Chattanooga Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Goodall, who is asso- 
ciated with Protective Life in Birming- 
ham and one of the company’s top pro- 
ducers of life insurance, spoke on the 
subject, “Finding Your Market.” 


Middle Atlantic Actuarial 


Club Meeting in Baltimore 
The Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club 
held its Spring meeting June 8 in the 
Sun Life of America Building, Balti- 
more. Thomas P. Bowles, Jr. of Bowles, 
Andrews and Towne presided. New 
members admitted were Maurice H. 
LeVita, actuary of Maryland Insurance 
Department. T. McNider Simpson, III, 
of Bowles, Andrews and Towne; and 
Louis J. Glaser, assistant actuary of All 
States Life. 

William Chodorcoff, second vice presi- 
dent and associate comptroller of Pru- 
dential told the background of the new 
annual statement form for life insur- 
ance companies. The committeemen who 
worked on this revision represented dif- 
fering points of view and the com- 
promised version which resulted was 
naturally not completely satisfactory to 
anyone. Mr. Chodorcoff expressed the 
view, however, that actual use rather 


than further discussion was needed and 
that the Insurance Commissioners had 
taken this stand by approving the form 
to take effect this year. 

A talk on “The Current Investment 





will be treated confidentially. 


41 Maiden Lane 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 


A large West Coast Life Insurance Company, selling Life and Accident 
& Health Insurance, has an unusual opportunity for a qualified Agency 
Department Executive to take charge of sales promotion and training. 
Field and Home Office experience necessary. Write stating age, educa- 
tional and business background, family status, present salary. Replies 


Box 2024, The Eastern Underwriter 


New York 38, N. Y. 








Outlook,” was given by Walter Roths- 
child, treasurer of Sun Life of Balti- 
more. 

Paul C. Moore, actuary of Atlantic 
Life, gave some statistics on the expe- 
rience of his company in issuing Income 
Disability benefits. Mr. Moore also re- 
viewed a book by J. C. Craig entitled, 
“What's Ww rong with the Life Insurance 
Industry.” 

Ralph E. Edwards, associate actuary 
of Baltimore Life, gave a resume of the 
May meeting, in Denver, of the Society 
of Actuaries. 

Following the meeting there was a 
social hour, after which the Club had 
dinner at the Emerson Hotel. 


GREAT-WEST’S BEST MAY 
The top May on record has been re- 
ported by Great-West Life. New Busi- 
ness, totalling $21,558,923, was up over 
last year’s May record by $2% million. 
With a monthly average of over $25 
million for the first five months of 1951, 
Great-West Life’s total new business for 
the period, $125,867,236, was an increase 
of 25% over 1950 The Chicago agency, 
celebrating Earl M. Schwemm’s 15th 
anniversary, led the company for the 
eighth consecutive month, with total new 
business of well over $2 million. Newark, 
California, Winnipeg, St. Louis and 
Montreal branches each reported over 

one million dollars of new business. 





of a forced liquidation. 


Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 


Bob Crossett, Prudential man who sold this $40,000 plan says, 
insurance sales kit, The Ownership Control Plan, helped more than anything else to sell this 
case. It was one of the easiest sales I ever made, although my first business insurance case.” 


Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Prudential security plans sell because they serve 





A Prudential partnership plan assures John Evans and Howard Tydings that their business will 
continue even if one of them should die. Each is insured for $20,000 payable on death to the 
other partner. If one should die, the surviving partner would have the cash to buy out his 
share. In addition, the family of the deceased partner would be protected from the hardship 


You'll find The Ownership Control Plan an effective sales tool in handling every type of busi- 
ness insurance case. For details, write to The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 


The above facts are based on an actual case in our 
files, but of course, true identities are not disclosed. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
Canadian Head Office: 


Toronto, Ont. 


“The Company’s new business 
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E. R. Wilkinson Heads Occidental at San Antonio 
Brooklyn Life Managers 


The annual outing of the Brooklyn 
Life Managers Association was held last 
Weaver, L. A. week at the Plandome Country Club, 


Standing (left to right): Mark S. Trueblood, Milton Hawkins, John Henry Plandome, N. Y., with practically & full 
Russell, Kellogg Van Winkle, Harold G. Saul, John R. Mage, president; Rolla R. attendance of the membership. A dinner 


Hays, immediate past president; John W. Yates, Walter J. Stoessel, Weymouth L. ere, at which officers for the year 
Murrell. G. A. Sattem. Alex-A. Dewar 1951-52 were installed, followed a. day 





Seated (left to right): Russell L. Hoghe, Fred C. Hathaway, Albert E. Payton, of golf. pee 
William K. Murphy, Roy Denny, Ray H. Finger, Wilmer M. Hammond, Clark E. E. R. Wilkinson, manager for the 
‘ z Travelers is the association’s new presi- 
sell, Leon A. Soper. vege 5 e dent. He succeeds Marshall M. Mac- 
Others entitled to the honor unable to be present are: H. S. Standish, Sun Life Leod, CLU, The Prudential. Herman 
of Canada; Harold G. Leslie, Northwestern National; Roy A. Roberts, State Mu- Reinis, general agent for Manhattan 


GP sae : s eae La Re et on oan leat Sat gin Life is the new vice president and 
tual; James H. Cowles, Provident Mutual; Walter T. Shepard, Lincoln National. ereard M. Riker, annie agent. ‘blue 
tual Trust Life, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 

Los Angeles—Twenty past presidents on premium taxes years ago, and of its  Eiber is immediate past president of the 
of the Life Managers Association of favorable outcome. He also declared that Brooklyn Branch of the Life Under- 
Los Angeles, Inc., were honored at a the industry must have an organization writers Association of the City of New 


meeting of the association recently to meet the problems as they come up. York. 

converted into a luncheon for the “Old T. R. Macaulay, general agent for Chairman of the outing committee was 
Timers.” Each was presented with a State Mutual Life of Worcester was Henry Marshall. general agent, Provi- 
handsomely framed certificate of appre- elected to membership. dent Mutual Life. 


ciation of their work in furthering the 
activities and growth of the association. 

William K. Murphy presided at the 
presentation ceremony and gave a short 
history of the association, from its in- 
ception in 1913, when with the late 
John Newton Russell, and 15 other man- 
agers, it met in the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club and was really a discussion club. 
Following the death of John Newton 
Russell the association was reorganized, 
incorporated and began its present 
course of action, that of advancing in 
every way the life insurance business. 
He then called on Alex Dewar who 
spoke briefly on the relations of the 
association with the Better Business 
3ureau, the aid given in eradicating the 
600 so-called “chapter” associations and 
the insurance consultants. 

Harold G. Saul told of the organiza- 
tion of the California State Association 
of Life Underwriters, with the defeat 
of Upton Sinclair as one of the motivat- 
ing ideas that led to its organization, of 


the part Kelloge Van Winkle played in Sun Life Names Millard at 
the plan and his serving two terms as 


president. He said the late John Newton Detroit; Doyle for Boston 


Russell was largely responsible for the FU N MONEY d MARB LES Two appointments in the Group 
by-laws of the State Association. 9 Can" agency division of Sun Life of Canada 








A. D. ANDERSON 


Occidental Life of California has ap- 
pointed A. D. Anderson as_ general 
agent at San Antonio. He has been 
home office supervisor for that territory 
with headquarters at San Antonio for 
five years having joined the company 
in 1940 as accident and sickness division 
manager in the midwestern area. From 
Chicago he supervised Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. He 
was later branch manager at Minne- 
apolis and went to the Texas assign- ; 
ment in 1946, E 








Leon A. Soper told of the association’s have been announced by R. G. McKer- 
winning the first cup offered by the “That's right! | saw my kids growing up ina large, crowded, cher, superintendent of Group agencies 
Life Managers Magazine for excellence : ; h fj fh * d f 1 fi dif | Id in Montreal. J. R. Millard has been 
and of it being won permanently and city—denied the benefits of healthy, outdoor fun. | figured if | cou named service supervisor for the com- 
of the late John Marshall Holcombe’s sell insurance in a large, highly competitive city, | could do the same in pany’s Detroit Group region with head- 


quarters in that city, while F. L. Doyle, 


originating the idea of the cup. 
Jr., becomes district Group representa- 


a smaller town. 
Kellogg Van Winkle reviewed briefly 








the legislative successes the association “Once | decided to make the change, | investigated the contracts tive serving the New England area with ir 

has participated in and of the part taken of many western companies. Capitol Life not only offered the most headquarters in Boston. e 
in the defeat of Sinclair and of the secure future, but the greatest opportunity! Today, after 5 years of Mr. Millard has been connected with 
“Ham and Eggs” plan. oe i ‘ : é . ts Sun Life in the Group department since 
Clark E. Bell told of the association living and selling insurance in a medium sized Wyoming town, we're 1926 having served in Toronto, Grand 
becoming active in the legislative battle happier, healthier, and MORE prosperous than ever before.” Rapids, Detroit, New Haven and latterly 
To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers now resid- in Boston poete he was raenig toned 
— Appointments : acta a ff representative. n returning to Michigan 
ing in the western states, our agency expansion program otters he will once again be associated with 
The Travelers has announced the ap- opportunities no ambitious man can ignore. Harry N. Phillips, CLU, Sun Life’s re- 
pointments of field supervisors, life, acci- gional Group manager at Detroit. Mr. 
dent and Group lines. Harry W. Rankin Write us for complete details. Doyle, who succeeds Mr. Millard in Bos- 
has been appointed at Cincinnati; John hen ton, joined the company as a Group 
R. Turner at Worcester; Howard A. THOMAS F. DALY II representative in Philadelphia shortly 


after his discharge from the U. S. Army 
Air Corps at the end of World War II. 


He CAPITOL TARE | ee eee 
INSURANCE COMPANY Consulting Actuarles 


CLARENCE J. DALY, id E E, DENVER 41 PARK ROW, = 
Y, President HOME OFFIC Telephone BAcclay 77-4443 


Walker, Jr., at Washington, D. C.; 


i Vice President and Director of A ies 
James D. Byrne, Jr., at, New Orleans. ae ese ee 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 





INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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Need Rebirth, Says Thore 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tives throughout the country is, of 
course, of paramount importance. 
Through them and through their asso- 
ciations, facts are placed at the disposal 
of Congress so that it has the benefit of 
your viewpoints. This form of lobbying 
also includes developing contacts and 
friendly relationships so that when prob- 
lems arise, both Congress and the Gov- 
ernment agencies will consult with us. 
This program can not be accomplished 
by Washington representatives alone. 
It depends for ultimate success upon the 
support of every company in our busi- 
ness. 


Business Morality 


“In recent months, the newspapers 
have been full of scandalous accounts of 
corruption on the part of certain Gov- 
ernment employes. Exposures of rela- 
tionships between oraganized crime and 
a number of city and state political lead- 
ers turned out to be a top television 
attraction. I dare say that few were 
surprised to learn that, in some places, 

crime and politicians were in partnership. 
But to find businessmen involved in the 
perversion of federal employes was in- 
deed shocking. The pity of the situation 
is that, while many of the acts dis- 
covered did not violate the letter of the 
law, the businesses involved disregarded 
the moral code. They thought that what 
they did was all right. Were these acts 
simply unconscious business mistakes in 
judgment? I doubt it. In all probability, 
they were conceived by clever men who 
did not believe in business morality. 

“This pollution of business morality by 
the reckless reflects on business in gen- 
eral. We cannot disregard this stigma. 
I have no concern that our business will 
ever resort to immoral practices. Its 
moral fibre is strong, its standards high. 
We have a great responsibility, however, 
to set an example in this unchartered 
area, where moral leadership is so des- 
perately needed. By demonstrating a 
high degree of integrity in all matters, 
regardless of how trivial, we can become 
a greater force in the struggle for better 
government. 


Respect for Government 


“As I go about my work in Washing- 
ton, I am impressed by the cynicism of 
some men whose job it is to represent 
private business. These gloomy repre- 
sentatives are out of tune with the tre- 
mendous problems that face this country. 
They have no confidence in Congress 
and are allergic to all government offi- 
cials. They are opposed to all legisla- 
tion that will, in any manner, incon- 
venience their businesses or, in the 
slightest degree, burden its operations. 
They seldom face up to challenges or 
offer suggestions, Their influence is en- 
tirely negative. Cooperative effort is 
considered in conflict with their philos- 
ophy, ‘We are here to fight.’ They spend 
their energies in debating legislation 
now on the books, which has long since 
been approved by. the American people. 
Their chief aim is to roll back all legis- 
lation to the pre-Roosevelt era. I often 
wonder whether these hopeless men be- 
lieye in our form of Government, or, 
if they do, have any desire to make it 
work. 

“No objective observer can discount 
the dangerous course our Government 
has pursued in recent years. Many of 
us have questioned the wisdom of the 
ever-increasing concentration of power 
in our Federal Government; the legisla- 
tive programs which would have Gov- 
ernment do for the individual what he 
himself should do; the intrusion of Gov- 
ernment in the field of private enter- 
prise, and many of the monetary and 
fiscal policies so disruptive to our econ- 
omy. But I submit that anyone whose 
responsibility it is to represent busi- 
ness today must have respect for our 
Government and an abiding faith that it 
can carry us through these diffcult times. 

“The influence of business in Wash- 
ington today is weakened because many 
of its representatives do not have this 
faith. Moreover, a dreary mental out- 


look, such as I have described, creates 
such bad relations with Government that 
business at times does not receive a sym- 
pathetic hearing. Let us not make this 
mistake. Let us approach the future with 
a feeling of confidence and respect for 
our Government. Let us strive to make 
it better. (Meeting today’s challenges 
with positive resolve will give us strength 
and ability to meet the next ones. We 
must become a focal point for rallying 
others in business to a closer relation- 
ship with the processes of Government. 

“It is safe to say that within the fore- 
seeable future, in spite of any and all 
external political forces, there will flow 
from the well-spring of American vitality 


a rebirth of the simple spiritual values 
which are such a cherished part of our 
American tradition. There is no finer 
expression to be found of these values 
than in the life insurance business. Ac- 
cordingly it is our solemn obligation to 

maintain ourselves in a position where 
we can exert a forceful and friendly 
influence towards the achievement of 
these ideals.” 


D. G. MILLER MOVES OFFICE 

Donald G. Miller, CPCU, announces 
the removal of his life and general in- 
surance office from Newark to 512 Main 
Street, East Orange, N. J. 


F. L. Mason’s New Post 


Fred L. Mason who has been regional 
Group supervisor for the Travelers at 
Boston, has been appointed district 
Group supervisor at Portland, Me. Mr. 
Mason who has been in the Boston posi- 
tion since 1947, is a veteran of 31 years 
with the company. He joined the Travel- 
ers as a special agent in Philadelphia in 
1920. In 1923 he was made assistant man- 
ager, life, accident and Group lines there. 

He became manager at Baltimore in 
1925, and in 1929, was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Travelers Chi- 
cago branch office. He went to Rochester, 
N. Y., as manager in 1936. 











sentatives’ sales effectiveness. 


In the photo above, Horace R. Smith, superintendent of 
agencies, introduces a new and simplified rate finder— one 
of the several new Company sales-aids to be announced 


at the Clinics. 


The Home Office 
Goes to the Field 


During 1951 every Connecticut Mutual agent will have the 
opportunity to attend one of a series of Field Sales Clinics. 
The purpose of these clinics, conducted by teams of Home 
Office men, is to carry to the field new and current sales 
materials and techniques designed to increase the repre- 
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Other members of the Home Office teams taking part in 
these Clinics are Royden C. Berger, director of advertising; 
William L. Camp, III, supervisor of publications; Melvin 
G. Campbell, Jr., agency assistant; Robert B. Proctor, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies; Warren F. Reuber, assistant 
editor; and James L. Russell, agency assistant. 


Field Sales Clinics are but one phase of The Connecticut 


Mutual overall development program. Other scheduled 


markets. 


activities include, for example, Advanced Underwriting 
Forums, General Agents Seminars, comprehensive Educa- 
tional Courses for new, intermediate and veteran agents, 
periodic Home Office Career Schools, Supervisors’ Confer- 
ences, national and regional Conventions. 


It is Connecticut Mutual’s aim, in conducting these Fieid 
Sales Clinics, to equip its field representatives to take 
maximum advantage of today’s expanding life insurance 








13.5% greater gain in insurance in force, first quarter 
of 1951, compared with the first quarter of 1950 








Insurance in force as of March 31, 1951 


$2, 157,784,000 
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New England Mutual Life 
Investment Dept. Changes 


New England Mutual Life announces 
the reassignment of responsibilities and 
several elections involving the executive 
staff of the company’s investment de- 
partment. Sherwin C. Badger, financial 
vice president, and Vice President 
Dwight Foster, will share in the direction 
of the department, with Mr. Badger 
having general supervision over all se- 
curities and Mr. Foster over all real 
estate and mortgage loans. 

P. Stokes Gaither and Richard S. Wil- 
lis have been elected second vice presi- 
dents; William A. Kugler, treasurer, and 
Lucius S. Hallett, Jr., has been siamed 
financial secretary. Charles E. Lawrence, 
TIr., F. Corning Kenly, Jr., and Henri J. 
3ourneuf have been elected assistant 
treasurers. 


H. Louis Press Appointed 
Canada Life General Agent 


H. Louis Press has been appointed 
general agent for Canada Life in the 
Brooklyn area. Mr. Press is a graduate 
of the St. John’s College School of Ac- 
counting and a veteran of World War 
II, having served with the Army. He 
commenced his insurance career in 1934 
and started his own underwriting agency 
six years later. A member of the Brook- 
lvn Life Underwriters Association, he 
has a wide brokerage connection in the 
New York area. 

Associated with the Press agency is 
Albert B. Cohen, life supervisor. Mr. 
Cohen is also a member of the Brooklyn 
Life Underwriters Association and is 
Group specialist and consultant for the 
agency. A graduate of the University of 
Maryland, he served in World War II 
as an ensign-supply officer. 

Main offices of the Press Agency are 
located at 16 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
Suburban offices are in Rockville Centre 
and Jamaica. 


OFFERS ILLUSTRATION FORMS 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co.'s 
commercial accident and health cover- 
ages have been made easy for the agent 
to illustrate and for the prospect to 
understand, through a new series of 
illustration forms just released to the 
company’s field organization. 


APPOINTED BY TRAVELERS 

Two Group supervisor have recently 
been appointed by the Travelers. Ray- 
mond J. Regan has been appointed in 
that capacity at the Independent Square 
branch office in Philadelphia and William 
D. Shaw, Jr. in the same capacity at 
Columbus. 


WON CANCELLABLE 


A. & COVERAGES 





CHECK THESE SPECIFICATIONS 

. Accidental Bodily Injury Insuring Clause. 

V 2. "His Occupation” Definition of Total 

Disability. 

VV 3. Non-aggregate coverage for as long as 
120 months or to age 65—House con- 
finement never required. 

4. Lifetime Accident if desired. 

. Waiver of Premium after 90 days. 

Liberal Hospital and Surgical Benefits 

on an optional basis. 

. Policies Guaranteed by one of America's 
oldest and largest Accident & Health 


writing companies. 


srtus an outstanding 


pre-approach plan 
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John Hancock Players Win 
One-Act Play Tournament 


The John Hancock Players, an em- 
ploye organization of the John Hancock, 
were recently named winners of the 
Greater Boston One-Act Play Tourna- 
ment. R ¢ 

Competing against little-theatre groups 
from business concerns throughout Bos- 
ton, the Players presented the one-act 
play, “Goodbye, Miss Lizzie Borden.” 
They were awarded a silver cup by the 
Community Recreation Service of Bos- 
ton and the Boston Tributary Theatre, 
Inc., sponsors of the tournament. 


SCRANTON ASS’N OFFICERS 
Arnold’ F. Beck, manager of the 
Scranton office, New York Life, was 
elected president of the Scranton Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at a recent 
reorganization meeting of the board of 
directors. He succeeds John H. Price. 
Other officers elected are: Frank Han- 
ley, vice president; Charles W. Swart- 
wood, secretary; Miss Irene Wolfe and 
Miss Marion Leonard, assistant secre- 
taries, and John Comonitski, treasurer. 
The association’s annual inaugural din- 
ner and ladies’ night will be on June 
28 in Gouldsboro. C. Pinkney Jones is 
general chairman of arrangements. Com- 
mittees for the fiscal year will be ap- 

pointed by Mr. Beck at the dinner, 


A. EMIL LAWSON DEAD 

A Emil Lawson, 55, a former agency 
manager for Mutual Life of New York, 
died recently at his home in Baldwin, 
L. I. Surviving is his widow, Elsa J. 

Mr. Lawson, a chartered life under- 
writer, had been with Mutual Life since 
1913. He served as manager of one 
of the company’s six New York City 
agencies from March, 1947 to August, 
1948 when he retired because of dis- 
ability. 





$10 Monthly Income Disability 
50-Year Family Income Rider 
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Minnesota Mut. New Highs 

Minnesota Mutual Life has reported 
an all-time high for examined and paid 
business to date this year, Examined 
business for the first five months of 
1951 hit the new high total of $72 
million. Paid figures for this period 
reached a new record of $61 million. 


AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 

Frank W. Frensley, Jr., has been 
named as agency vice president of the 
American Reserve Life of Omaha, Ray- 
mond F. Low, president, announced. Mr. 
Frensley resigned as superintendent of 
agents for Union Life of Little Rock to 
accept the new post. He entered the 
life insurance business in 1940 and 
served in the Army. He has served as 
an agent, field assistant and regional 
supervisor. 








A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


improves performance 


Balance improves performance 
through avoiding excesses 


in any one direction. 


In a life insurance company a 
favorable balance of past 


achievements, present action and 





future planning assures 
continued progress. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 


Substandard—600% Mortality 
Retirement Benefit Plan for Brokers 
Exceptional Consideration for Overweights 







INC. 
1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
-at 57th Street + JUdson6-4660 


MICHAEL A. WILTON, Vice President 








JEFFERSON NAT’L MANAGER 

Harold L. Reagan has been appointed 
agency manager for the Jefferson Na- 
tional Life in Allen, Auglaize, Mercer, 
Putman, and Van Wert Counties, Ohio, 
with headquarters in Lima. Mr, Reagan, 
who entered the life insurance business 
in 1926 with the Penn Mutual Life, was 
most recently branch manager for Com- 
monwealth Life of Louisville. 





LOAN FROM NEW YORK LIFE 
_The Belding Real Estate Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Belding Heminway Co., 
Inc., New York, has borrowed $250,000 
from New York Life on a 3%% first 
mortgage bond, due in 1964. New York 
Life presently owns $520,000 of 34% 
first mortgage bonds, due 1964, of 
Belding Real Estate Corp. 


MEMPHIS CLU OFFICERS 

_ Lester A. Rosen, Union Central Life, 
is the new president of the Memphis 
chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
succeeding James K. Pace, manager, Re- 
liance Life of Pittsburgh. Other new 
officers are Merrill Garcelon, vice presi- 
dent and William T. Walker, secretary- 
treasurer. The new officers will take 
office July 1. 


TAMPA MANAGERS ELECT 

Thomas B. Van Brunt has been elected 
president of the Tampa Life Insurance 
Managers Association. Other officers are 
William D. Nydegger, vice president; 
Scott M. Lee, secretary-treasurer; Fred 
Kermott and J. D. Peters, new directors 
and T. J. Miles and J. A. New holdover 
directors. 


PRUDENTIAL ANNIVERSARIES 

Two district managers in The Pruden- 
tial’s field organization observed serv- 
ice records of 25 years this month. 
They are Gervis L. Hilyer, manager of 
Prudential’s district office at Norfolk, 
Va., and Melvin C. Trevithick, head of 
Detroit district office No. 5. 








NO—We Haven't Seen EVERYTHING 
(But We've Been Around!) 


We specialize in the “hard-to-place” 
risks, and your unusual case may 
routine to us, 


FOR INSTANCE, we give liberal con- 
sideration to overweights . . . diabetics 
... ulcerites . . . pernicious anaemics 
-.. women ...etc.... 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

76 William St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., 
WH 3-7680 
Ask for Sam Rosan, Howard Rosan, 
Jack Cohen, Jule Roseman or Al Morelli 
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Prudential Goes Into 
Medical Expense Field 


PRES. SHANKS GIVES DETAILS 


Has Group Pians With Deductible and 
Co-insurance Features Designed to 
Protect Ag t Major Ill 


The Prudential Insurance Co. an- 
nounced on Tuesday its entry into the 
little-developed field of catastrophe 
medical expense insurance. As outlined 
by Carrol M. Shanks, president of the 
company, the Prudential has taken a 
fully realistic approach to the problem 
of providing the American family with 
Group insurance protection against the 
financial hazards of major illnesses. 

President Shanks told newspapermen 
at a press conference Tuesday in the 
offices of Eubank & Henderson, Pruden- 
tial downtown New York managers, that 
“the costs of the new medical expense 
policies are computed, for the first time 
in the industry’s history, on such scien- 
tific basic factors as age, income, resi- 
dence and occupation.” ’ Furthermore, the 
new plans are designed to protect 
groups of employes and their families 
not only against heavy hospital and sur- 
gical expenses but also expenditures for 
all phases of medical care in the home 
and elsewhere on such things as doctors, 
nurses and medicine. The maximum 
amount of coverage available is $5,000. 

Assisting Mr. Shanks at the press con- 
ference was Edmund B. Whittaker, Pru- 
dential’s vice president in charge of 
Group insurance, who answered in rapid- 
fire order questions put by the reporters. 
It was indicated that the new policies 
will appeal to business and professional 
people earning $5,000 a year and up, and 
to executive supervisory personnel. Em- 
phasis was put by Mr. Shanks on the 
responsibilities of insurance companies 
and other group organizations in the 
medical expense field to provide sound 
and complete protection for the public 
when long and expensive illnesses strike 
home. 


Exhaustive Survey Conducted 











So as to determine scientifically the 
importance of the income, age, occupa- 
tion and residence factors in the catas- 
trophe medical expense picture, the 
Prudential conducted an exhaustive sur- 
vey—considered the first of its kind—of 
some 5,600 employes and their families 
located in all parts of the country. 
Pointing to the results of this survey 
Mr. Shanks said: 

“We found that a man earning $10,000 
a year generally has medical ,expenses 
that are twice as large as those of a 
man earning $5,000. We also learned 
that if the cost of providing medical 
care for a particular plan is $3 a month 
for the country as a whole, that average 
will be all right in New York but should 
be $4 on the West Coast and only $2 
down south. 

“But the most important 
we've found, has been age. If a given 
plan can be offered for, say, $10 to 
people under 35, the same coverage will 
cost $20 for those 35 to 50 years old, 
$50 for those from 50 to 65, and $100 
at age 65. 

“Is it either sound or equitable to ig- 
nore these factors in setting up a group 
plan? We definitely think not, and we 
do not intend to ignore them. 

“Until now, the emphasis in Group 
hospital and surgical insurance has been 
placed on covering routine medical bills. 
But the real paralyzing blows that come 
when a serious illness hits a family 
have been ignored. 


Fully Realistic Approach Needed 


“Some progress has been made recent- 
ly by some insurance companies. But in 
the few plans I have seen, I do not feel 
that the industry has yet taken a fully 
realistic approach to the whole problem. 
Quoting a flat rate, regardless of age, 
income, residence or occupation factors 
within a group, is about the same as 


variable, 


Sun Life Managers’ Group 
In Head Office Conference 


The Managers’ Consultative Commit- 
tee of Sun Life of Canada has just com- 
pleted its 1951 meeting which was held 
in Montreal at the invitation of J. A. 
McAllister, vice president and director 
of agencies, when United States agency 
and managerial matters were discussed 
during the annual joint consultation with 
head office officials. Many items of im- 
portance relating to further expansion of 
the company in the United States were 
included on the agenda. United States 
Business of Sun Life is currently run- 
ning some 30% over a year ago. 

Members of the committee—the top 
seven on the annual President’s Cup 
competition—were Drury, vice 
chairman, branch manager, Philadelphia; 
J. D. Kelleher, Pittsburgh; J. D. Siner, 
Wilmington, Del.; Earle D. Owen, Bos- 
J. M. 


ton; R J. Simpson, Indianapolis; 
Strait, Washington, BECEET  AR RRRY 
Moore, San Francisco. A. V. Fortye, 


branch manager at Honolulu, President’s 
Cup winner in 1950 and chairman of the 
committee, was unable to be present. 


Hazel K. Levins Chairman 


Special Libraries Section 
Hazel Kirk Levins, home office libra- 
rian of Mutual Benefit Life Newark, 
N. J., was elected chairman of the Insur- 
ance Division of the Special Libraries 
Association at the organization’s annual 
meeting this week (June 17-22). This 
year’s meeting, which was held at the 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, is the group’s 
42nd annual convention. 

Miss Levins, who is production editor 
of Insurance Book Reviews and secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion, replaces Miss Marguerite Rummell 
of The Prudential, business librarian, as 
chairman. 


O. E. Starnes Advanced 


O. E. Starnes, for the past 10 years 
executive vice president of Imperial Life, 
Asheville, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed the late Gay Green, who 
died recently. Imperial Life. which oper- 
ates exclusively in North Carolina, has 
assets of about $20 million and life in- 
surance in force amounting to $120,- 


000,000. 





offering an individual $10,000 life insur- 
ance policy at the same price to every- 
one regardless of age, health or anything 
else. It just won’t work out in the 
long run.’ 


Sees Coinsurance as Essential 


Shanks said that coinsurance is 
an essential to sound catastrophe medical 
expense coverage and would be followed 
in Prudential’s policies. By providing 
that the insured must pay a portion of 
medical expense, his interests and those 
of the insurance company are aligned 
and there is less tendency to make use 
of unnecessarily expensive services such 
as three special nurses where one or 
two would provide all the care the 
patient needed. At the same time, he 
continued, the deductible amount should 
be on a family basis, not on the basis 
of individual illnesses. Furthermore, 
once the deductible has been satisfied, 
the insurance operates on a benefit year 
basis similar to unemployment insur- 
ance, with subsequent illnesses on mem- 
bers of the family being subject to a 
deductible of only $25, which is im- 
posed to cut down expense on nuisance 
claims. 

The Prudential’s new plans are avail- 
able to groups of 25 or more employes. 
While there is a variation in rate for 
age, income and location, the cost under 
a policy issued in ‘New York or Chicago 
to a group with a normal age and income 
distribution, $300 family budget deduct- 
ible, 20% coinsurance and a $5,000 maxi- 
mum, would be $2.02 per month for the 
employe, $3.03 additional for his wife 
and $81 additional for his children. 


Malcolm C. Young Tribute 


A final tribute to retiring Second Vice 


President Malcolm C. Young of the 
John Hancock, was presented by the 
company’s district organization in an- 
nouncing the production figures for the 
month of May. 

The month, known officially as “May 


for Malc,” exceeded any May in the 
history of the district agency depart- 
ment, topping by approximately $9,000,- 
000 the 1950 total, heretofore the largest 
on record. 

The presentation to Mr. Young was 
made by George F. Scanlon of Old Bos- 
ton district, one of the senior district 
managers, on behalf of the entire district 
organization. 


Bankers Life Increases 

New business issued and paid for in 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, during the 
first five months of the year totaled $82,- 
101,532—more than $9.6 million ahead of 
the sales total for the same period last 
year and $17.4 million more than the 
same five months of 1949. 

Ordinary insurance accounted for $53,- 
412,768 of this year’s five-month total, 
and Group insurance accounted for $28,- 
688,764. 

Sales for May alone totaled $13,784,- 
773. This was better than any May pro- 
duction since the war, and $885,000 ahead 
of last May. 

Insurance in force at the end of May 
reached $1,610,342,599— an increase of 
more than $50 million for the year to 
date. Ordinary insurance in force at the 
end of May amounted to $1,278,813,667 
and Group totaled $331,528,932. 


KIPLINGER ON BANK BOARD 

Ellsworth Moser, president of the U. 
S. National Bank, has announced the 
election of Ralph E. Kiplinger, president 
of the Guarantee Mutual Life, to the 
board of directors. Following graduation 
from the University of Nebraska in 1912, 
Mr. Kiplinger’s first experience in bank- 
ing and in life insurance was obtained 
in his father’s bank at Holdrege, Neb. 

In 1915 he opened an automobile dis- 
tributorship in Holdrege. In 1935, he 
was appointed general agent for Kear- 
ney, Neb., by Guarantee Mutual Life. 
On January 1, 1938, Mr. Kiplinger came 
to Omaha as agency director for Guaran- 
tee Mutual. He was promoted to agency 
vice president and elected to the board 
of directors on August 1, 1947, and was 
elected president, February 8, 1951. 


Agents’ 

















P ° 
Veterans’ Policy Renewals 
Washington—The House Veterans’ 

Affairs Committee last week reported two 

bills which would make permanent the 

privilege of renewing expiring five-year 

level premium-term policies of U. S. 

Government and National Service life 

insurance, at the premium rates for the 

attained age and without a medical ex- 
amination. 
Congress already has granted four 

7 h extensions of five years each since 
he close of World War I to permit 

USG LI policyholders to continue their 

term policies, and one extension for 

NSLI policyholders. Passage of these 

two bills would make any additional 

legislation on this point unnecessary. 


Republic National Director 
W. W. Lynch, president and -general 
manager of the Texas Power and Light 
Co. was elected a director of Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, it was an- 
nounced by Fred F. Florence, president. 
A native of Marshall, Texas, Mr. 
Lynch has spent his entire business ca- 
reer with the Texas Power & Light Co., 
being employed by the company in 1923. 
He was elected vice president in 1936, 
executive vice president in 1947, and 
president and general manager in 1949. 
Active in civic affairs, he is a director 
of the Community Chest, vice chairman 
of Budget Committee and director of 


the Family Service Group; councillor, 
Texas A & M Research Foundation 
director and past president of the Sal- 
vation Army Advisory Board. He is a 
former director of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce and a _ former 


president of the Dallas Electric Club. 


To Handle Group in South 
For Minnesota Mutual Life 


Mutual Life has trans- 
Dunham from Wash- 
ington, D. C. where he has been home 
office representative in charge of reé- 
gional Group sales, to Atlanta for similar 
work in the southeastern section. Be- 
fore joining Minnesota Mutual in 1950 
Mr. Dunham had been Group district 
supervisor in Maryland, Virginia and 
District of Columbia for Massachusetts 
Mutual and later Group representative 
in Washington for United States Life. 
He has a bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in law from National University. 


Minnesota 
ferred Donald H. 


Tribute to Capitol Life Founder 




















In memory of the founder of Capitol Life of Denver, Thomas F. Daly, the agents 

of the company recently sent in applications for $500,000, one of the largest one-day 

production totals of the company. Pictured (left) are Clarence J. Daly, president, 

receiving report from his son, Thomas F. Daly II, vice president and director of 
agencies, 
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4 : E M s Business Men’s W ill Hold 
Sl 
Lincoln National s CLastern eeting Western All-Star Meeting GROUP SALESMAN EXECUTIVE 
: : : Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas Desires opportunity Eastern Seaboard 

More than 200 sales representatives sales can lead to more Ordinary business. City, will hold a western all-star meeting ftow York Cay or sauthnband jiedloned. 
of Lincoln National Life are attending The ladies at the convention attended ‘i Contuindix: Cal. auc 2b 20. Adend- Pcl ful se celle 
eas oye ageae ‘ . a get-together breakfast and heard Dr. igen Mie es Rd oki Oe ue Re: Feet. ere ee 
the company’s eastern convention at Warren talk on “Colonial Contributions ance at the meeting will be made up of major companies selling, managing, re- 
Bretton Woods, N. H., this week. The to Lincoln.” He reviewed the back- leading salesmen from 16 of the 34 states cruiting and training in field and home 
meeting began June 21 and will be ground ie the Lincoln gpa the . in which the company operates. Alto- office. Expert sales knowledge all forms 

scat aie 23. Fea- nies and its migration to the. western _ Sa ane 2 é 

brought to a close at noon June Me couniry, poiating out the  dateasiic gether there will be approximately 205 group coverage including permanent 
tures of the three-day gathering include changes from the colonial atmosphere to all-stars, wives and home office officials. and annuities. 
talks by W. O. Menge, first vice presi- the rigid pioneer life beyond the moun- Among those ge will appear on the x 
dent; Cecil F. Cross, vice president and tains. < program are J. Baldwin, vice presi- Box 2030, The Eastern Underwriter 
age ick TE MaMa al Sight-seeing trips were featured, with dent, California; Yin G. Horn, Oregon; 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 

onan cs east ed Mecsas wean ita y > It: 
sieved ; : conventioneers having a choice of the E. M. Peterson, Utah; E. S. ee 5 


ond vice president and manager of agen= Cog Railway trip up Mount Washing- Utah; Edward Biggs, Oregon; R. 
cies; Henry F. Rood, second vice presi- ton, or the Aerial Tramway ride to the Bowers, California; A. L. Wolf, Arizona; 


dent and actuary, Ordinary department; summit of Mount Cannon. 5 Hig. Be Mellor, Utah; Gene Peters, Ore- R. MALCOLM MACKAY DEAD 

T. A. Watson, company Group sales The annual convention banquet was gon and J. W. Tetley, California. d R. Malcolm Mackay, 77, a retired su- 

manager; Dr. Louis A. Warren, director held June 21 with Mr. Cross presiding Attendance at _ this ee ee Oe perintendent of The Prudential in the 
SES tt ie Papi Poe ge ‘ and honoring convention club members the eastern meeting held last month at nega AE died t! . a 

of Lincoln National Life Foundation; ing officers, Minute-Men, Quarter Cen- French Lick Springs, Ind., was based on Niagara district, died recently at his 


Frank J. Mellinger and James W. Rand, tury Club members, and Consecutive an.18 month qualifying period. Twelve home in Niagara Falls, N. Y. His retire- 
Lincoln National Life representatives in Weekly Production Club members. He home office an “SNE as T. ment in 1937 because of ill health, 
South Bend and Washington, D. C., re introduced Washington, D. C., represen- Grant, chairman of the board; J. H. Tor-  ctimaxed 32 years of service for Mr. 
: Ms tative J. C. J. Ballagh as president of the rance, vice chairman and J. C. Higdon, Yor ge : 

spectively; Sadler Hayes, Penn Mutual Emancipator Club and Atlanta represen- president, will. attend the meeting. _ Mackay with the insurance company 
representatives in New York; Lewis W. tative J. J. Felker, president of the John W. Sayler, vice president in which he joined in Chicago in 1905. He 
Circuit Rider Club. President McAndless charge of sales, will be chairman of the was transferred to Buffalo in 1907 as 


S. Chapman, director of company rela- ; C : , ‘ S ae 
: gave an informal talk, welcoming new meeting, and Jack R. Morris, director assistant manager, and became district 


ions ife surance Agency Manage- : ; : 4 eer : 
tans, “Take eavrasiog Agency Manag agents and their wives. A dance was of public relations, is in charge of ar- superintendent of the company in Ni- 
ment Association, Hartford. held following the banquet. rangements. agara in 192 


Mr. Shaffer presided at the opening 
business session and spoke on “Looking 
Ahead.” Mr. Menge discussed “Our 
Company in 1951,” and reviewed the 





company’s progress in recent years, an- 
alyzed its strength, and described its PWVVVVVVVVVVVVYVYVYVVVYYVVYY 
management, investment, and underwrit- e 
ing practices with special attention di- Ou rom Our CXPeTIEHce & 
rected toward the broader market that 
results from life insurance for impaired 
risks. WOWW0000000000000 100000000 

Mr. Rood talked on “Financial Secur- ¢ 
ity for You.” He described Lincoln Na- 
tional’s free Group insurance, hospital 


and surgical expense coverage, and re- At the DOWNTOWN AGENCY you get professional assistance from 
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tirement plan for agents, and showed of ° ° ° 
how this program brings substantial people who KNOW the life insurance business. The combined experience 
benefits, particularly agents wi ror e - 4 
ee to agents with good of ten key people in our organization totals 220 years. 
Mr. Watson, discussing Group insur- * 
ance, outlined sthods of selling is ° a ee 
eae ainintce te ai aaa These years of experience add up to a lot of know-how in underwriting, 
Lincoln National Group sales literature i i i 
ve ire perp re Sh ne a taxes, estate planning, business insurance, group coverages, and other e 
nat phases of life insurance selling. Our experience is helping many New York 
Bleetstein Leads in N. Y. City Brokers and Surplus Writers boost their sales and incomes. How about » 
Celebrating its 2lst anniversary the you? Call us on your next case. 


Abraham Bleetstein agency of Equitable 
Society is currently leading its New q x 
York metropolitan department for the Remember there's no substitute for know-how — and no charge for ours. * 
first five months of 1951. The total Or- 
dinary volume of the Bleetstein agency 


for the first five months of the year is 
$5,627,000, a gain of 35.3% over the BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS ve € ca * « * e 


similar period last year. Group insurance 
totals for the first five months of 1951 
amount to $2,720,112. W W 

During the recent “Par for Parkinson” DO NTO N AGENCY 
national sales campaign, the agency 


wrote $2,876,178 Ordinary business on EUBANK & HENDERSON M 
402 lives. In addition, it had Group in- ? anagers 


surance amounting to $715,000. Mr. 

Bleetstein joined Equitable as an agent 40th Floor, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
in 1922; was made an assistant agency 

manager in 1925; became an agency Digby 4-0040 


manager in June, 1929. 


Liberalizes P ; ASSOCIATES 
tect 
isecetne nape ae gud ies L. P. Robinson Leo Blatz E. J. Curtin 


nounced more liberal protection for re- H. H. Moore W Q Meeker 


servists with military aviation experi- 
ence. The new extension now provides 
full coverage for active or inactive re- 
servists, not in military service, at the 
proper rate pertaining to the applicant’s 
flying status. 

In addition, the war clause provides 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


full coverage for applicant, in or out of HOME OFFICE 
service, within the confines of the 48 
states, the District of Columbia and NEWARK, N. J. INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Canada. Benefits will be paid for death 
from any cause with the exception of 
air travel. If the applicant desires air 
coverage, within the above mentioned 
limits, it may be obtained by paying the 
proper rate comparable to this type of 
flying. 


A mutual life insurance company 
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S. D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
60% Ahead in Paid-for 


6 YRS. WITH CONT’L ASSURANCE 








Staff Teamwork and Know-how Respon- 
sible for Agency’s Success; All 
Taking CLU Courses 





The Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc., 
general agent for the Continental Assur- 
ance at 76 William Street, New York, 


is celebrating its sixth anniversary this 
month with the largest gain in paid-for 
business since its establishment in 1945. 
The agency is 60% ahead for the year 
to date. Much of its success is due to 
teamwork and know-how of the staff, 





SAMUEL D. ROSAN 


headed by Samuel D. Rosan, one of the 
best known life insurance men in New 
York, who is a life member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Rosan’s forte is his understanding 
of the problems of life insurance selling 
from the broker’s viewpoint and_ his 
willingness to aid many of them to earn 
from life insurance 
sales. “S. D.,” as he is known to his 
friends and associates, is a member of 
many trade organizations including the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, Life Supervisor's Association of 
New York, Insurance Federation of New 
York, Inc., Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc., the Insurance Arbitration 
Council of American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers, Federal Tax Forum and 
Advertising Club of New York. 

All members of the Rosan Agency 
staff are entered’in CLU courses. How- 
ard J. Rosan, vice president, has com- 
pleted three parts of the course and, in 
addition, has concluded two years’ study 
at the New York Law School. Other 
staff members are Jack Cohen, treasurer, 
who has taken two parts of the Insur- 
ance Society’s CLU course; Jule Kose- 
man, statistician, who has one 
part, and Ernest Schoenback, supervisor, 
who will start part one in the fall. Mrs. 
Miriam Rosan is secretary of the agency 


more commissions 


iaken 


and Mrs. Elaine Schaefer is assistant 
secretary. 

Full-time agents in the office include 
Joseph H. Paley, Sydney L. Stoller, 


William H. Widener and Frank Ara- 
gona, all of whom will qualify for the 
forthcoming Continental Assurance con- 
vention sponsored by its well known 
Pyramid Club. 





HEARD On The WAY 





in Swampscott, 





The Commissioners annual convention 
Mass., recently did not 
develop much in the way of news 
happenings. 

The Committee on Valuation of Se- 
curities met under the chairmanship of 
Superintendent Bohlinger of New York 
who pointed out that the LIAA and 
ALC foint Committee on Valuation of 
Assets -had submitted to the Commis- 
sioners committee a report dated April 
10, 1951, which suggested certain recom- 
mendations with respect to the principles 
of valuation used by the Commissioners 
committee. This proposal was referred 
to the subcommittee of the NAIC Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Securities which 
now has the report under study. Chair- 
man Bohlinger stated that there has 
also been prepared a comprehensive 
report by the NAIC’s committee’s tech- 
nical staff which will be made available 
shortly to the insurance industry and all 
state supervisory authorities. All inter- 
ested parties will be requested to sub- 
mit in writing comments on or before 
September 1, 1951 to the executive sec- 
retary of the ‘NAIC Committee on Valu- 
ation of Securities with respect to the 
report of the technical staff. Thereafter, 
and at a meeting to be held in Octo- 
ber, 1951, full discussion will be given 
both the insurance industry report, the 
committee’s technical staff report and 
any written comments received with re- 
spect to the latter report. 

At Swampscott the report of the 
NAIC Committee on Valuation of Se- 


curities which this week has been sent 
to insurance companies was adopted. 
Its valuations are essentially the same 


as those adopted last year with excep- 
tion of some changes in valuation of 
amortization of special revenue bonds 
and valuation of U. S. Treasury Bonds, 
Investment Series “B.” 

The statement to the Commissioners 
at Swampscott referring to the Civilian 
War Risk Pool now under consideration, 
and which will cover only catastrophe 
death claims, was substantially the same 
as the joint statement given by Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
American Life Convention at the recent 
Virginia Beach meeting of LIAA. 

No headway was made by the Com- 
missioners committee relative to the pro- 
posed uniform agents licensing bill as 
it was referred back to the committee. 
Some think it will be tabled. The in- 
dustry discussed this bill at length at its 
meeting in the assembly hall at New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. Chairman of 
the meeting was Henry R. Glenn, asso- 
ciate general counsel, LIAA, who was 
an exceptionally good presiding officer. 


He has force, clarity and savoir faire. 
The blanks committee’s report con- 
tained nothing particularly new from 


life insurance standpoint. 





W riting a million dollars a year seems 


automatic with Grant Taggart, Cowley, 
Wyo., California-Western States Life, 
as he is a constant repeater. During 


the past six months he wrote more than 
$1,400,000. Among other activities Mr. 
Taggart is a director of Husky cae Co., 
a Wyoming corporation with which Sam- 
uel S. Hall, Jr., formerly one of leading 
executives of New England Mutual Life, 
will be affiliated. In a note I have 
received from Mr. Taggart he says: 
“The Husky Oil is enjoying great suc- 
cess and I know that Mr. Hall will add 
much to our executive force.” 


Uncle Francis. 





Acacia President Receives Freedoms Foundation Award 





Kenneth D. Wells, Presid 


Foundation; Dr. John Robbins 


Fr d 





Left to right: 


Hart, Rector, Washington Memorial Chapel and Director Freedoms Foundation; 
William Montgomery, President Acacia Mutual Life. 


William Montgomery, for 58 years di- 
recting head of Acacia Mutual Life of 
Washington, D. C., was among the na- 
tionally known Americans honored by 
Freedoms Foundation, Inc. at an award 
ceremony in the United States Capitol 
Building on June 1. 

Cited for “outstanding achievement in 
bringing about a better understz anding 
of the American way of life,” Mr. 
el ae ia received his award along 
with F, I Director, J. Edgar Hoover, 
nda Caeeral Howard McGrath, 
Senators, Karl Mundt, Margaret Chase 
Smith, and others. 

Freedoms Foundation is a non-profit, 


non-political, non-sectarian Awards Foun- 
dation chartered in 1949 for the specific 
purpose of annually making awards to 
Americans who make outstanding con- 
tributions to a better understanding of 
freedom by the things which they write, 
do, or say. Mr. Montgomery was honored 
for his speech exposing the communist- 
inspired Stockholm Peace Petition as a 
subtle piece of diabolical propaganda. 

Acacia also received a Certificate of 
Merit from the Foundation for its ad- 
vertisement in the 1950 Forum issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 





HOME LIFE’S 


GROUP 


BULLETIN 








Group 2, SneronTe 
6 the Pikfaal 


Management of the XYZ Co. 
has thrown the old Help Wanted 
sign in the ash can. 


Ever since the company in- 
stalled its new Group insurance 
plan providing benefits in event 
of accident, illness, or death, the 
word has been passed around 
that the XYZ Co. is a good place 


to work. 


The company has gained a 
competitive advantage in the 
employment market. Turnover 
in personnel has been reduced. 
Employees have a greater feel- 
ing of security. 

Management says their Group 

already 
good in- 


insurance plan has 
proved itself to be a 


vestment. 


The costs of the haz- 
ards covered by Group 
insurance cannot’ be 
avoided. It is just a ques- 
tion of Who pays—When 
—and How Much. 


If you are a general broker or 
represent a company which does 
not write Group, we suggest that 
you call Home Life in your city on 
your next Group contact. 


Give us a chance to tel! you 
about Home Life Group Insurance 


plans. 
Home LIFE 


Insurance Company 
256 Broadway 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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Bohlinger Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 
business in the state of New York. Al- 


though these companies represent only 


about 10% of the total number of legal 
reserve life companies 
business in the United States, they hold 
approximately 84% of the total assets 
owned by all United States legal reserve 
life insurance companies and have about 
75% of the total amount of life insur- 
ance in force. While official _—. se 
the year 1950 are not yet available is 
estimated that, as of December 31, 1950, 
the assets held by legal reserve life in- 
surance companies authorized in New 
York will have increased to a total of 
approximately $53 billion, and that their 
insurance in force will approximate $178 
billion. 

“New York State families 
more than 258 million in life insurance 
death benefit payments during 1950. The 
significance of this sum may be ob- 
tained by comparison with similar pay- 
ments of $245 million in the previous 
year and $173 million in 1941, the last 
pre-war year. 


The Policyholder and Inflation 


insurance doing 


received 


‘The record sales and increase of life 
insurance in force in 1950 as indicated 
above is stated in terms of current dol- 
lars. A more realistic appraisal of the 
1950 record requires translation of these 
figures into 1949 year-end dollar values. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics Consum- 
ers’ Price Index as of the close of the 
year 1950, was 6% higher than it was in 
December, 1949. Adjusting the estimated 
amount of life insurance in force at the 
end of 1950 to reflect the loss in pur- 
chasing power, the 1950 figure becomes 
$214.3 billion instead of $228 billion. In- 
stead of an increase of $14 billion, the 
amount of life insurance in force at the 
end of 1950 is at approximately the same 
level it was at the close of 1949, in terms 
of 1949 dollar values. 


“It is estimated that there were 83 
million policyholders in the United 
States at the end of 1950, three million 
more than at the close of 1949. On the 


basis of the adjusted amount of life in- 
surance in force at the close of 1950, 
this is equivalent in terms of December, 
1949, dollars to a decrease in average 
coverage per policyholder from over 
$2,072 to $2,582. 

“Comparisons with five years ago—at 
the end of World War II—shows the 
same pattern of sharp increase in life 
insurance in force which, in. terms of 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
leaves the average policyholder in no 
better position today than he was five 
years ago in providing adequate protec- 
tion for his dependents. 


Term Insurance 


“A significant development in recent 
years has been the record growth of 
Term insurance (exclusive of Group in- 
surance) in the United States from a 
total of $5.6 billion in force at Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, to $14.9 billion at Decem- 
ber, 1949. At the end of 1949, Term in- 
surance amounted to 10.6% of the total 
ordinary life insurance in force, as com- 
pared with 6.6% at the end of 1942. 

‘The greater part of the rise in Term 
insurance ownership results from an in- 
crease in the various types of policies 
combining Term insurance with some 
form of permanent life insurance. These 
policy forms were created among other 
things to provide additional protection 
during the period of child-rearing and 
for mortgage repayment plans, with per- 
manent insurance continued for the 
duration of the full policy period. Term 
insurance, included in policies combin- 
ing permanent and Term insurance, in- 
creased from 2.6% of the total Ordinary 
life insurance in force at the end of 1942 
to 6% at the end of 1949. This is a 
demonstration of the life insurance in- 
dustry’s ability to meet the needs of the 
American people. 


Industrial Life Insurance 


“Another significant trend of the past 


decade is the substantial shift from the 
weekly payment plan of Industrial life 
insurance to monthly payments, and the 
consequent decrease in the cost of in- 
surance to industrial policyholders which 
stems from the economies of less fre- 
quent premium collections. In 1942, 
monthly premium industrial business ac- 
counted for 33% of the total amount 
of new Industrial life insurance issued 
by the largest domestic life insurance 
company. The corresponding ratio for 
the first eleven months of 1950 is 52%. 


Investments and Yield 


“The combined assets of all United 
States legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies sepineleaaien $65 billion at the 
close of 1950, representing an increase 
of about $44 billion during the year. 
Significant changes in the composite in- 
vestment portfolio of life insurance com- 
panies were commented on in the two 
previous reports of the Superintendent 
of Insurance to the Legislature of the 
state of New York. These changes con- 
tinued in 1950. Holdings of United 
States Government bonds declined again, 
this time by about $1.6 billion, while cor- 
porate bond holdings increased by ap- 
proximately $1.7 billion, and investments 
in urban real estate mortgages by about 
$2.97 billion, more than one and one- 
half times the corresponding increase for 
1949, Investments in real estate, consist- 
ing chiefly of income producing indus- 


trial and commercial properties and 
large scale housing projects, increased 
by about $180 million, reaching a total 


of approximately $1.43 billion at the 

close of 1950. 

“1950 was the fifth successive year of 
large scale urban mortgage financing 
by the life insurance industry. This field 
for investment of life insurance funds 
is expected to contract substantially in 
1951 as a result of the new credit con- 
trols imposed by the Federal Reserve 
3oard upon home purchases. While the 
expanding defense economy to some de- 
gree may compensate for contraction of 
the mortgage investment market by cre- 
ating a demand for long-term money for 
additional plant facilities and working 
capital required in the defense program, 
it may also require life insurance com- 
panies to invest a substantial proportion 
of their funds in low-yield government 
obligations. 

“The changes made in recent years in 
the investment portfolios of life insur- 
ance companies have produced somewhat 
higher net yields. The average net yield 
of forty-nine representative companies 
has increased from the low point of 
2.87% in 1947 to 2.95% in 1948, and 
3.02% in 1949. However, the anticipated 
contraction of the mortgage investment 
market and the expected increases in 
United States Government bond holdings 
gives little, if any, encouragement for 
further increase in the rate of invest- 
ment earnings at this time. 

“The decline in the general level of 
interest rates has been under way al- 
most without interruption since the early 
nineteen thirties. The falling rate of 
life insurance investment earnings has 
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SEEKS AGENCY IN ARIZONA 


Because of my wife's illness | must 
move from New York to the milder 
climate of Phoenix or Tucson, Ariz., or 
to California. | am interested in rep- 
resenting a life insurance company in 
either location. 


My record as a successful producer 
in New York for 18 years, with empha- 
sis on estate planning and business life 
insurance, should be of real interest to 
some progressive company. 


| am presently employed as broker- 
age supervisor in a New York agency 
which will furnish references. Address 
Box 2025, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVY, 


COMPARE! 
Do you know that 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE’S 
PREFERRED RISK ORDINARY POLICY 


at Age 35 over a period of 20 years 
has an average yearly net cost per 
$1,000 of only $1.19? 


PETER B. FLEMING AGENCY 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 


175 Main St. 30 Church St. 
White Plains, N. Y. New York 7, N. Y. 
WhHite Plains 8-5175 WoOrth 2-4596 
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resulted in reduced dividends to policy- 
holders and higher insurance rates for 
policies purchased in recent years, all 
of which means higher cost of life in- 
surance to policyholders. This has led 
the life insurance industry to explore 
new fields for investment of its funds. 

“Throughout the years the tendency 
has been for the investment sections of 
the insurance law to evolve slowly to 
meet changing needs, rather than to 
have radical changes in previous stand- 
ards initiated at any one time. Since 
the stability of life insurance invest- 
ments is a matter of paramount impor- 
tance to millions of life insurance policy- 
holders, not only in this state, but also 
throughout the country, the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Insurance Rates 
and Regulations and the Insurance De- 
partment have also given attention to 
the investment problem. The Joint Leg- 
islative Committee at this session of the 
Legislature introduced a bill (Senate 
Intro. No. 2606, Assembly Intro. No. 
3003) to broaden the investment field for 
life insurance companies. Continuing 
studies are being given to additional pro- 
posals which also seek to provide the 
life insurance industry with new ave- 
nues of investment without jeopardizing 
policyholders security. 


War Clauses 


“With the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict in the summer of 1950, life in- 
surance companies again became inter- 
ested in the subject of war death ex- 
clusions under new policies. A_ special 
subcommittee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners was 
appointed to study the matter in the 
light of new developments. The subcom- 
mittee held several meetings at which 
the industry was given an opportunity 
to present its views. 

“In considering the matter of war 
clauses, it is important to note the fact 
that life insurance is customarily written, 
and premiums are charged therefor, 


A ecording to John Ruskin, 
skillful architects tend to build 
high. Right now Eastern seeks 
skillful life insurance “archi- 
tects” and offers them a worth- 
while opportunity to build on 
the basis of their own abilities. 


GENERAL AGENCIES Now Available 
in New York, New Jersey and the 
District of Columbia. For infor- 
mation, write to Murray April, 
Director of Agencies. 


EASTERN features a complete range 

of life insurance forms to cover most 

needs, plus $10.00 monthly income 
disability benefits. 


CHALLENGING MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


General agency of old New England 
life company operating in West- 
chester and Fairfield looking for young 
ambitious producer desiring manage- 
ment. Must have demonstrated rea- 
sonable personal production. Replies 
confidential. Send complete data to 
Box 2028, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 











upon the basis of normal civilian mor- 
tality, and that the ordinary principles 
applicable to underwriting of life insur- 
ance do not prevail when persons are 
engaged in military activities. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the experience of 
the past is acceptable as a guide for 
probable future losses. However, in the 
event of war, such experience cannot be 
used with confidence as a measure of 
future losses, particularly because of 
changing conditions and methods of 
modern warfare. 

“While the special subcommittee did 
not pass on the question of need for 
war clauses, it did recommend, and the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners adopted a statement of prin- 
ciples at its December, 1950, meeting in 
Los Angeles, California. The statement 
included a recommendation that, if life 
insurance companies do use war clauses, 
they should use a ‘Result’ type clause 
instead of the ‘Status’ clause generally 
used in World War II. The intention of 
the ‘Result’ type clause is to pay claims 
arising from deaths due to normal 
causes, regardless of the fact that a 
policyholder may be a member of the 
Armed Forces or a member of a non- 
combatant civilian unit serving with such 
forces. The ‘Status’ type of clause ex- 
cludes coverage based solely on the 
military status of the policyholder. 

“Pending legislative consideration of 
the above, the Department has requested 
all authorized life insurance companies 
in the state of New York to refrain 
from using the ‘Status’ type of war 
clause, notwithstanding any prior appro- 
val thereof. Approval is currently. being 
given to ‘Result’ type clauses which con- 
form with the following principles: 

I. Exclusions or restrictions should 
be limited to (1) death occurring out- 
side the forty-eight states of the 
United States, the District of Colum- 
bia or the Dominion of Canada as a 
result of service in (a) the military, 
naval or air forces of any country at 
war, declared or undeclared, or (b) 
any ambulance, medical, hospital or 
civilian non- -combatant unit serving 
with such forces or units; or (2) in 
the event of death occurring within 
such area within six (6) months after 
returning thereto as a result of service 
while in such forces or units outside of 
such area. 

II. In the case of civilians traveling 
or working abroad, exclusions or re- 
strictions should be limited to death 
occurring within two (2) years from 
the date of issue of the policy as‘a 
result of war, declared or undeclared, 
where the cause of death occurs while 
the insured is outside the forty-eight 
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states of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada and he dies either outside 
such area or within six (6) months 
after returning thereto. 

III. War clauses which are to be 
used should not be unduly restrictive 
and should be based upon sound un- 
derwriting principles with full consid- 
eration to the equities as between all 
classes of policyholders. 


Proposed Legislation on War Clauses 


“Although the above principles are 
suitable for war clauses in current use, 
the Department also recognizes that 
somewhat broader exclusions should be 
permitted by law in the event that the 


present international situation develops 
into another world war. To provide 
against this contingency the Department 
recommends the enactment of legislation 
to limit exclusions to the ‘result’ type of 
clause and to provide safeguards by 
giving legislative construction to permis- 
sible exclusions so that they shall be 
construed and interpreted according to 
the fair import of their terms in order 
not to exclude deaths due to disease or 
accidents which are common to the 
civilian population and are not attribu- 
table to special hazards arising in line 
of duty from service in the military 
forces or the noncombatant services. 


Private Pension Plans 


“There has been a tremendous growth 
since 1939 in the number of private pen- 
sion plans, and in the number of per- 
sons in the United States covered under 
such plans. This growth was in part at 
least due to the relatively low cost to 
the employer of financing such plans 
during World War II, since the cost 
of such financing is deductible as a busi- 
ness expense for corporate income and 
excess profits taxes purposes. In recent 
years the determination that pension 
plans were a proper subject for collec- 
tive bargaining has given added impetus 
to their growth. While there are no 
precise statistics available with regard to 
the over-all private pension plan picture, 
it is estimated that such plans covered 8 
million persons in 1950. Of this total 
approximately 5.1 million workers were 
covered by plans which were the subject 
of collective bargaining. In some in- 
stances such plans were continuations of 
pre-existing plans and were either con- 
tinued or modified as a result of negotia- 
tions with labor unions, 

“The magnitude of private pension 
plans is indicated by the following table, 
based upon data of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, which shows the total 
amount contributed by employers to- 
wards pension plans as reported on in- 
come tax returns for the year 1945 
through 1947: 1945, $755,000,000; 1946, 
$835,000,000; 1947, $1,038,000,000. 

“Employers’ contributions for 1949 are 
estimated to be $1.34 billion. It is esti- 
mated that the aggregate contributions 
by both employers and employes in 1949 
was somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$1.6 billion or $1.7 billion. 

“Private pension plans may be admin- 
istered by life insurance companies, by 
employers or unions, separately or 
jointly, and by trustees. 

“Of the estimated eight million coy- 
ered persons in the United States in 
1950, approximately 2.8 million were cov- 
ered by plans administered by life in- 
surance companies. The Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the New York 
State Department of Labor recently 
made a study of sixty collectively bar- 
gained plans in New York State cover- 
ing 341,827 employes. This study dis- 
closes that eight plans with 78, 231 em- 
ployes were administered by life insur- 
ance companies, 36 plans with 200,414 
employes were self-administered or ad- 
ministered by trustees. It also claime:| 
that there were 13 plans, with ‘57,438 
employes operated on a_ non-funded 
“pay-as-you-go” basis, under which 
benefits and operating costs are charged 
against current year operation. The 
method of funding and administering the 


remaining plans was undetermined at 
the date of the study. 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 

“On completion of its twelfth year of 
operation in New York, savings banks 
life insurance increased its insurance in 
force by about 11%. The savings banks 
had 125,538 life insurance policies in 
force in the aggregate amount of $172,- 
869,720 at December 1950, as com- 
pared with 121,388 policies for $156,218,- 
135 at December 31, 1949. The total ad- 
mitted assets of all life insurance depart- 
ments of New York State savings banks 
was about $20.4 million at December 31, 
1950, an increase of more than 20% over 
the preceding year. 

Section 213 

“This section places a limitation on 
commissions, agency compensation, field 
expenses and general expenses of life 
insurance companies. The origin of the 
statute dates back to legislation in 1906 
following the Armstrong Investigation 
to correct abuses and evils fourd to 
exist in the competition for business and 
resulting extravagances. The statute has 
served to stabilize the life insurance 
business from the sales viewpoint and 
has removed the unhealthy conditions 
found to exist. The original statute 
worked well for many years, but with 
the passage of time and changing condi- 
tions the need for revision became ap- 
parent. As a result, the law was over- 
hauled in 1929 and considerably strength- 
ened. Of necessity the 1929 law con- 
tinued controls on agency compensation 
and general expenses of life insurance 
companies and inaugurated control on 
field expenses in order to prevent the 
recurrence of evils existing in the pre- 
Armstrong days. 

The amended law worked well during 
normal times and was not put to a 
severe test until the shar» ujward swing 
in the nation’s economy during the war 
period. As a result of this more recent 
experience, some companies found it 
difficult to operate within the framework 
of the present law. This gave rise to a 
request in 1948 by certain companies for 
temporary relief, which was accom- 
plished by an amendment to the law in 
such year. It was understood at that 
time that the statute would be re- 
examined in the light of current develop- 
ments in order to provide greater fle:i- 
bility and to reduce the need for fre- 
quent legislative amendments. 

“In November, 1948, the life insurance 
industry undertook to make a study of 
the present law to determine its infirmi- 
ties and to make recommendations for 
such changes as seemed desirable. Pre- 
liminary hearings were als» held by the 
Joint Legislative Committee in Decem- 
ber, 1948, and November, 1949, ‘or the 
purposes of developing criticism of the 
existing law and drafting proposals for 
changes thereto. The Industry Commit- 
tee concluded its study by submitting a 
final report in September, 1950, which 
represented its work during the inter- 
vening 20 months. Since that time the 
report has been the subject of close 
study by the Superintendent and _ his 
staff. 

“It is the Department’s view that an 
expense limitation law is in the public 
interest. Any radical change in this 
statute should be made only after care- 
ful study and consideration of its pos- 
sible effect on companies, whether large 
or small, as well as of its impact on the 
cost to policyholders. While the Depart- 
ment has had the benefit of the com- 
panies’ report for several months, the 
magnitude and imnortance of the sub- 
ject has not permitted more than an 
initial study. The Department has also 
found it necessary to make independent 
studies of certain aspects of the law so 
as to be in a position more adequately 
to appraise and measyre the possible 
additional agency costs under the pro- 
posed bill which necessarily would be 
borne by the policyholders. This pro- 
cedure although time consuming is nec- 
essary for a proper appraisal of the ef- 
fect of operating under any revised bill. 
It is fully expected that the Department 
will be prepared to make recommenda- 
tions | to the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion.’ 


LUNCH TO ACTUARY BEATTIE 





James Matson, Canadian Manager of 
Royal, Host in Toronto to Distin- 
guished Liverpool Actuary 


James Matson, manager for Canada of 
Royal Insurance Co., was host in the 


National Club, Toronto, at a luncheon 
for J. M. Beattie of “ iverpool, actuary 
of Royal Insurance Co. urine his trip 
to this side of the water Mr. Beattie 
has visited a number of life insurance 
companies in Canada and he will also 
call on some in the United States. 

A graduate of George Watson’s School, 
Edinburgh, Mr. Beattie went to work 
for the Scottish Widows of Edinburgh. 
G. W. Wilt, general manager of that 
company, has been a fine trainer of men 
as the Scottish Widows has turned out 
a number of actuaries who became well 
known in the business. Mr. Beattie went 
with Life Association of Scotland and 
then to the Royal. 

Those attending the Matson luncheon 
to Mr. Beattie were E. C. Gill, president, 
Canada Life; W. M. Anderson, vice 
president and managing director, North 
American Life; R. Leighton Foster, K.C., 
general counsel, Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association; A. R. Poyntz, 
managing director, Imperial Life; James 
Hunter, general manager, Continental 
Life; B. T. Holmes, vice president and 
actuary, Confederation bites) b. A. 
Rieder, actuary, Mutual Life of Canada, 
and J. P. Gerty, life secretary, Royal. 


Women Life Leaders to Have 
Market Course, Purdue Univ. 


The first annual Women’s Institute 
of Life Insurance Marketing will be 
held on the campus of Purdue University 
for two weeks beginning August 13, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Norma 
Wasson Bard, chairman of the 1951 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. Class discussion will revolve 
around case studies and actual sales 
methods. Methods, not theories; ideas, 
not general principles, will be presented. 

Elsie Doyle, Union Central Life, Cin- 
cinnati, and chairman women’s division, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, has been appointed chairman of the 
education committee of the WOQMDRT, 
and is cooperating with Purdue Uni- 
versity in arrangement for the 1951 In- 
stitute. 

Miss Doyle appointed the following 
women to her Women’s Committee of 
the National Association: Emma P. Mc- 
Connell, Volunteer State Life; Gladys 
Brockus, California- Western States; 
Ruth M. Kelley, Manhattan Life; Helen 
A. Pendergast, Union Central Life; Hazel 
B. Price, CLU, Babb & Co.; Grace Chow, 
Occidental Life; Ovida N. Cox, Kansas 
City Life; Thelma R. Davenport, North- 
western Mutual; Grace H. Grant, Re- 
liance Life; Romola D. Hardy, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Mary LaBella, Conti- 
nental Assurance; Rae C. Levy, John 
Hancock; Alberta M. Light, National Life 
of Vermont; Florence McConnell, John 
Hancock; Lillian Mottier, Franklin Life; 
Norma Wasson Bard, Phoenix Mutual; 
Estelle W. Nagle, New York Life; 
Hazel Herrmeyer, Penn Mutual. 

Students will be housed in the Purdue 
Memorial Union and enrollments are 
now being accepted. For further details 
write Hal L. Nutt, CLU, director, Life 
Insurance Marketing Institute, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS ASS’N OFFICERS 
Russell J. Simpson, branch manager 
for Sun Life of Canada, has been chosen 
to succeed James E. Bettis, CLU, gen- 
eral agent, Berkshire Life, as president 
of the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters for the forthcoming year. 
Other officers elected include Ralph 
Griggs, first vice president; Leon Law- 
head, second vice president; Helen 
Basch, secretary; George Jackson, treas- 
urer. New directors are Howard Bull, 
Dan Flickinger, Jr. John Parrotte, 
James O'Neill and William Greener. 





LIFE AGENCY WANTED 
New York City 


Well established Life Agency with large 
brokerage following, doing three million 
‘non-par" will consider change to aggres- 
sive mutual life company. Confidential. 
Box 2031, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 











Prudential Field Changes 

Managerial changes in three Pruden- 
tial district offices in the Middle West 
were recently announced. George M. 
Rockwood, a veteran of 27 years with 
the firm, has been named manager of 
Minneapolis district office No. 2. Prior 
to his appointment, he headed the 
Duluth district. Succeeding Mr. Rock- 
wood in Duluth is George E. Lott, who 
formerly managed Milwaukee district of- 
fice No. 2. Mr. Lott has been with 
Prudential since 1936. Harold B. Long 


has been appointed to take over man- 
agerial duties in Milwaukee No. 2. Mr. 
Long started his 22-year old Prudential 
career there. He has been district man- 
ager at Minneapolis No. 2 since 1944. 








BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 


Wanted for live-wire midtown 
agency. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Pleasant working con- 
ditions, good drawing. Box 2029, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 


Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 











HOME OFFICE~—EAST ORANGE 


WE’RE LOOKING 
FOR A TALL MAN 


One with his head in the 
clouds and his feet firmly 
planted in the ground. An ag- 
gressive man fired with ambi- 
tion, but possessing stability and 
background. 


Our newly-created Ordinary 


Agency Department offers this 
man a worthwhile opportunity 
to capitalize on his ability to 
build his own General Agency. 


Ordinary General Agencies 
are available in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Northern New 
Jersey, and Westchester County, 
New York. We cordially invite 
your inquiries. Write: William 
H. Fissell, CLU, Superintendent 
of Ordinary Agencies. 


Tie Coton 


Lire Iwstranee 
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ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 

The Eastern Underwriter 
two Part Il is 
this paper’s annual Casualty 
Production & Sales Edition. 
results on an 


THIS 
This issue of 
devoted to 

& Surety 
It features 


is in parts. 


five - year comparative 
earned premiums to losses incurred basis 
various stock mutual 
licensed in New York and doing 
In addition, the 
carriers in New 
line-by- 


of the and com- 
panies, 
a countrywide business. 
1950 results of 
York State 


The edition also contains sales 


these 
are tabulated on a 
line basis. 
and inspirational articles pointing to the 
field. 


latest trends in the casualty-surety 


TRENDS IN WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 

week that 

3ohlinger of New York 

Cheek of North Car- 


Announcements made last 
Superintendent 
and Commissioner 


had 


compensation 


work- 


that 


olina granted increases in 


men’s rates, shows 


the insurance supervisors are 


necessity of maintaining adequate rate 


levels in this important branch of the 
insurance business. 

The New York 
based on experience for policies written 
between July 1, 1948, June 30, 1949, 
and partially reflects the experience for 
1950, 
for a further 

The North 
was due 
under amendments to that state’s work- 


increase of 13.5% was 


and 


the year which indicated the need 
increase. 
8.9% 


benefits 


Carolina increase of 


solely to increase in 
men’s compensation act and “had noth- 


ing whatsoever to do with the loss ex- 
perience incurred in the state on policies 
already written,” according to Commis- 
sioner Cheek’s announcement. 

In this 1951 


has been a spate of workmen’s compen- 


legislative year of there 


sation legislation, raising benefits and in- 
No subject is 
The 


laws make it incumbent on employers to 


creasing hazards covered. 
a better target for the lawmakers. 


supply compensation to workers through 
companies, state funds or 
Obviously the workers 
want more benefits and legislative ears 
At the outset, many 


insurance 
self-insurance. 


turn toward them. 


of the state Governors included in their 
for further 
liberalization of the workmen’s compen- 
Just how far 


messages recommendations 


sation laws. liberalization 





aware of 


can go is a problem but the trend is 


unmistakable. 

How casualty underwriters are con- 
cerned over trends in workmen’s com- 
pensation, as well as the usual headache, 
automobile liability insurance is told 
in a series of five articles in the Casu- 


alty & Surety Production issue printed 
as Part II of this week’s edition of 
The Eastern Underwriter. These articles, 
beginning on page 5 of the special issue, 
were written by company executives who 
have their fingers on the pulse of the 
workmen’s compensation problems. The 
articles are commended to the readers of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


G. L. Bannister, auditor of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, was recently installed as secre- 
tary of the Institute of Internal Audi- 
tors, Los Angeles chapter. National in 
scope, the organization includes internal 
auditors from all lines of business and 
has a total membership of over 2,000. 
Prior to his election as secretary, Mr. 
Bannister served as a member of-the 
board of governors of the Los Angeles 
chapter. 

eS bake. ame 


John P. White, advertising manager of 
Lincoln National Life, has been elected 
president of the Fort Wayne Advertising 
Club. 

* * * 


Fred W. Guild, assistant manager of 
the mortgage loan investment division, 
New_York Life, has been appointed to 
the Centennial Committee of the YMCA 
of the City of New York. Mr. Guild is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
New York City YMCA, of the board of 
managers of the Uptown Branch, and of 
the Holiday Hills Branch in Pawling, 
New York. He is also president of the 
board of visitors of the New York State 
Training School for Boys in Warwick, 


EE, Ss 


Fred W. Russell has joined Kenneth 
Murchison & C ompany, insurance agents 
of Dallas, Tex., in an executive capacity. 
He will be in charge of production for 
the agency. Since 1943 Mr. Russell has 
been a senior account executive with 
Marsh & McLennan, Chicago. His first 
insurance job was with the Connecticut 
Mutual Life of Hartford, and later he 
was with Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co. 
of Chicago. 

ee ee 


Scott W. Lucas, former United States 
Senator from Illinois, and now practic- 
ing law in W ashington, D. C., represents 
a large number of clients, including 
Acacia Mutual Life. His association with 
that company is with matters of taxation. 








GUERTIN 


ALFRED N, 


Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of American 
Life Convention, received an honorary 
degree of Master of Science from his 
alma mater at the 125th annual com- 
mencement exercises at Trinity College 
June 17. The degree was conferred by 
Trinity President G. Keith Funston, 
president-elect of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Guertin, a native of 
Hartford, began his insurance career 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life after 
his graduation from Trinity in 1922. He 
was chief assistant actuary of the De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance of 
New Jersey until 1932, when he was 
advanced to actuary. He headed the 
State’s actuarial staff until 1945, when he 
was appointed actuary of the American 
Life Convention. 

ke, ee 


John A. Diemand, president of the 
North American Companies, was award- 
ed an honorary degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence in Commerce, Drexel Institute of 
Technology at the Commencement ex- 
ercises in Philadelphia on June 16. The 
citation said that Mr. Diemand, is an 
“able business executive and_ public 
spirited citizen, who as an outstanding 
leader in the field of insurance has ren- 
dered invaluable service to his industry, 
his company and its employes and to 
the general public.” 

ek. * 

Robert J. Larner, vice president of the 
Hanover Fire and Fulton Fire, has been 
elected a director of both companies. Mr. 
Larner became a vice president of the 
companies in July, 1950, and head of the 
investment department of each company. 
After graduating from Yale University 
he was engaged in the investment field 
more than 25 years before joining the 
Hanover Group. 

ae eee 

Russell Mack Little Carson, prominent 
local agent of Glens Falls, N. Y., former 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and chair- 
man of the committee on commissions of 
the National Association, has been re- 
ceiving many honors and tributes since 
he celebrated his 50th anniversary in 


insurance early in May. Mr. Carson is 
a grandson of. Russell Mack Little, 
founder of the Glens Falls Insurance 


Co., and is well known and has many 
friends throughout the country in addi- 
tion to New York State. 
* * x 
Walter T. Tower, vice president of 
Federal Mutual Fire of Boston, has been 
elected to the board of directors. Mr. 
Tower has been associated with Federal 
Mutual since 1931, 





Edwyn Portrait 


POWELL B. McHANEY 
Powell B. McHaney, president, Gen- 
eral American Life, St. Louis, was 


elected president of the Board of Cura- 
tors of the University of Missouri at a 
meeting following commencement exer- 
cises in Columbia, Mo., recently. Mr. 
McHaney, a Missouri University grad- 
uate and active in its affairs since 1925, 
has been a member of the board since 
last February when he was appointed 
by Missouri Governor Forrest Smith. 
He is national president of Pi Kappa 
Alpha, national college fraternity in 
which he has been active since under- 
graduate days at Missouri University. 
Last year Mr. McHaney was one of 
four graduates of the class of 1925 
elected to honorary Phi Beta Kappa 
membership. 
ee 

Sophie C. Nelson, assistant secretary 
of John Hancock ‘Mutual Life, gave the 
commencement address at the Boston 
Children’s ‘Hospital School of Nursing, 


June 14. Miss Nelson, director of the 
Visiting Nurse Service of John Han- 
cock and the company’s only woman 


officer, spoke on the “Human Relations 
of the Nurse.” 
ee 


Walter A. Robinson, Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, was presented a 
Bishop Alumni Medal in recognition of 
meritorious public service at the annual 
Foor ears of Miami University at 
Oxford, this week. His long service 
to the ed through his connection with 
the Ohio Division of Insurance was em- 
phasized. Mr. Robinson was a member 
of the class of 1900. The medal bears the 
likeness of Robert Hamilton Bishop, the 
first president of Miami University. 


* ca * 
Warner F. Haldeman, associate coun- 
sel for Penn Mutual Life, has been 


elected vice president of the Philadel- 
phia Heart Association. Mr. Haldeman 
served as general chairman of the an- 
nual campaign for the past two years. 
This year’s campaign has just ended 
and was extremely successful, with con- 
tributions 32% over those of last year. 


* * * 
Kenneth M. Reed, director of pur- 
chases for Mutual Benefit Life of 


Newark, N. J., was elected chairman of 
the banking and insurance group at the 
1951 convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. Over 2,000 
purchasing agents from the United 
States and Canada attended the meeting 
held June 3 through 6 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, 
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Book on Law of Seamen 

Martin J. Norris, author of “The Law 
Of Seamen,” which is to be a_ two- 
volume work, the first volume recently 
having been published, is an attorney 
for the United States Department of 
Justice and for 15 years was attorney 
for the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. Publisher is Baker Voorhis & 
Co. The work is described as the first 
book on the subject since Cutis wrote 
“Merchant Seamen,” originally published 
in 1841. 

The Norris book is written in a style 
which is clear to laymen, and the first 
volume has had a good reception from 


claim agents of steamship companies, 
maritime lawyers, shipping company 
officials and ship officers. Two large 


shipping companies have distributed the 
first volume to their ship captains. 
Among the topics covered are those on 
seamen’s releases (which subject is of 
special interest to marine insurance 
men); crew salvage, discharges of sea- 
men and double wage penalties. In brief, 
the book covers the law, rights and duty 
of merchant seamen, both those on the 
high seas and the inland waterways. 

The second volume will probably be 
finished about the end of the year. It 
will cover the negligence phase of sea- 
men’s law. Among subjects to be treated 
are maintenance and care, the Jones Act, 
seaworthiness, longshoremen and harbor 
workers compensation act. Also in sec- 
ond volume subjects covered will in- 
clude suits against the Government and 
third party suits against the ship owner. 
These are suits for damages which may 
be brought by harbor workers, visitors, 
people delivering supplies to the ship or 
others who may be injured. 

A graduate of Brooklyn Law School 
Mr. Norris was admitted to the bar in 
1932. During World War II he was a 
captain in the United States Army 
Transportation Corps. 

eK ear 
Dudley W. Stoddard 


Dudley W. Stoddard, who was recently 


elected secretary of Wade & Dorland 
Imc., is a son of Col. Francis R. Stod- 
dard, former New York State Insurance 


Commissioner. He first attracted atten- 
tion in the insurance field when he was 
awarded in 1941 by the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York the Chubb’ & Son 
special prize for his essay on “The His- 
tory of Inland Marine Insurance in the 
United States Prior to 1920.” In 1942 
he won. the Insurance Square Club’s 
prize given to the top student in the fire 
branch and also the William E. Gilder- 
sleeve prize as the most promising stu- 
dent graduating from the Society’s fire 
branch courses. 

In January, 1943, Mr. Stoddard entered 
the Army where he served and was 
wounded in the combat infantry during 
action in the French and German theatres 
of operation. After his release from the 
Army he returned to Chubb & Son 
where he worked in various underwriting 
capacities until he resigned in June, 1950. 

Wade & Dorland Inc. was founed in 
1924. Joseph W. Dorland, president, is 
of the well known New York insurance 


That basements be eliminated in the 
great majority of new houses and be 
replaced by utility space above ground. 

That the 2 x 3 stud replace the time- 
honored 2 x 4, 

Discussing this conference about con- 
struction in general, Fortune says there 
are, a number of techniques’ which 
should be changed. One has to do with 
fire protection. About that Fortune says: 

“Current fire-resistance requirements 
for exterior walls and interior partitions 
are patent nonsense, when the architect 
may make his exterior wall a curtain of 
glass, or design his interiors without 
partitions. One promising approach to 
fire resistance is the so-called ‘fire-load’ 
theory, which calculates the potential 
intensity and duration of a fire from 
the amount of combustibles a_ building 
would contain in any giver use. But the 
first point of study should be on fire- 
proofing structural steel by special coat- 
ings of vermiculite, perlite, etc., for this 
still controversial technique can save 
one-third of the steel in multi-story 
buildings.” 














* * * 


Schiff Pleased With Response to 
Cancer Fund Appeals 

Colonel William C. Schiff, head of 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., New York insur- 
ance brokers and ch: Lirm: in of the Insur- 
ance Division of the New York City 
Cancer Committee, is pleased with the 
response made to the appeal for funds. 

Colonel Schiff ‘said that though the 
insurance business is highly competitive 
and brokers, agents and companies may 
at times seem cold in their attitude to- 
wards each other, it nevertheless is very 
gratifying to him to find the extremely 
liberal response to the plea for funds for 
this most worthy cause. 

Contributions received from the largest 
firms down to the smallest were gen- 
erous—all of which goes to prove that 
the insurance profession is made up of a 
fine body of men who really have their 
hearts in the right place. Mr. Schiff 
hopes that those who have not yet sent 
in a contribution will do so at an early 
date. 


family which founded the brokerage firm 
of Davis, Dorland & Co. 


* * * 


Waste in Building of Homes 

Among the most flagrant examples of 
waste in the United States are those in 
building. Recently, The -Magazine of 
Building, a sister publication of Fortune, 
called together a group of leaders in 
sadukice to make a frontal attack on 
so-called “entrenched waste” in building 
of homes. Among the recommendations 
made at the conference were these: 

That scarce materials be withheld 
from new homes whose designs call 
for electrical installations in excess of 
the national electrical code. 

That extensive standardization be 
encouraged, and, where feasible, made 
mandatory for home-building com- 
ponents (suchas bathroom fixtures) 
and building materials. 

That wall or space heaters be used 
in small houses instead of central 
heating for the duration of the emer- 
gency. 


Hays Receives Honorary Degree From Stetson 





Walter L. Hays, of Orlando, Florida (left) receiving the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Commercial Science at the commencement exercises of John B. Stetson 


University, DeLand, Fla., last week. (Right) J. Ollie Edmunds, president of the 
University. 


Mr. Hays, who is president of the American Fire & Casualty Co. and of the 
National Association of Independent Insurers, made the commencement address at 
Stetson last year. His address entitled “What Made America Great” received the 
second highest national award and the Freedoms Foundation Honor Medal from 
Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa. Mr. Hays also received a $300 cash award 
from Freedoms Foundation which he has now presented to the Stetson students 
winning first and second place for their addresses entitled “Free Enterprise and the 


American Way of Life.” 


Canadian Advisory Committee 

The head office of Employers Liability 
in London announces the following ap- 
pointments as members of its newly- 
formed Canadian advisory committee: 

General H. D. G. Crerar, a director of 
3arclay’s Bank; Shirley G. Dixon, presi- 
dent of Courtaulds of Canada; Jaines S. 
Duncan, chairman and _ president of 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd.; and Charles St. 
Pierre, president and managing director 
of Banque Canadienne Nationale. 

* * * 


Scholarships in Fire Protection 
Engineering 

Sixteen four-year scholarships in fire 
protection engineering at Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology were awarded by the 
stock fire insurance companies through 
the Western Actuarial Bureau. An- 
nouncement of winners was made by 
Kent H. Parker, assistant manager of 
the bureau and chairman of its scholar- 
ship committee 

Each award provides payment of 
tuition and other fees for the regular 
four-year course at Illinois Tech, the 
only college or university in the country 
offering a degree in fire protection and 
safety engineering. During the summer 
vacations, the actuarial bureau assigns 
each scholarship student to a position 
with one of its Midwest inspection bu- 
reaus. After graduation, the student 
goes on the full-time payroll with the 
same sponsoring firm. 

Those awarded scholarships are: 
John E. Barman, Jr., St. Louis; Wayne 
E. Hall, Chicago; Walter R. Johnson, 
Port Clinton, Ohio; James R. Knight, 
Paducah, Ky.; James A. Lageman, 
Quincy, IIl. 


Mattieus M. Mattern, Chicago; Vic- 
tor J. Miles, Cincinnati; Thomas F. 
Morrissey, Chicago; Charles A. Munson, 


Minneapolis. 


James R. O'Neill, Elmhurst, III; 
Richard E. Schoneman, Chicago; Albert 
Smith, Lombard, Ill.; Richard H. Solo- 


Bloomington, Ill.; Richard W. 


mon, 
Valovic, Chicago; Carl B. Wright, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Charles J. Zink, Ada, 
Ohio. 

* * x 


Need for Higher Liability 
Limits for Car Owners 
One of the best ways to sell insurance 
is to emphasize what may happen to the 
insured if he hasn’t adequate coverage. 
An entire page in current issue of The 


Marylander, agency publication of Mary- 
why 


land Casualty, gives evidence of 
automobile owners should carry higher 
liability limits than they do. This is 


the evidence: 

Case 1: The insured, who carried auto- 
mobile liability limits of $5,000/$10,000, 
was driving home several friends. While 
passing a standing street car, he struck 
and killed a woman who was getting off 
the car. The deceased woman’s attorney 
pe Se to seitle the case withén the lim- 
its of the policy and took the case to 
court. Result: a verdict of $20,000, of 
which the insurance company was liable 
for only $5,000. 

Case 2: The insured, a trucking com- 
pany, carried limits of $10,000/$25,000. 
One of its trucks bumped the bed of a 
farm truck loaded with 86 laborers. The 
farm truck smashed into a bridge, killing 
three -occupants, seriously injuring 21. 
In all, 31 suits were filed jointly against 
the trucking company and the owner of 
the farm truck, who had $5,000/$10,000 
limits. Although not all the law suits 
have been disposed of, the farmer and 
the trucking company already are faced 
with judgments exceeding $60,000. 

Case 3. The insured carried liability 
limits of $25,000/$50,000. When an em- 
ploye was taking a truck around the 
block to a garage entrance, two elderly 
women with an umbrella started across 
the street. The driver thinks the women 
walked into the rear of the truck, but 
the women said the front of the truck 
hit them. The case could have been set- 
tled within the limits of the policy, but 
the insured, feeling his employe was not 
at fault, took the case to court. Verdicts 

were brought in for $33,000 and $26,500, 
a total of $9,500 above the policy limits. 
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Catastrophe Coverage 
Rate Filings Suspended 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT ACTS 





Insurers Shall Maintain Separate Statis- 
tics on This Class to Help 
Make Rates Correct 





Insurance Superintendent Alfred J. 
Bohlinger of New York has ruled that 
rate filing requirements are suspended 
in this state for catastrophe coverages 
for losses in excess of a minimum reten- 
tion of $100,000 by the insured as to each 
“Rates charged shall be 
reasonable, not unfairly 
discriminatory in the 
standards set forth in Section 183 of the 
New York Insurance Law,” says Super- 
intendent “Insurers writing 
maintain separate 
business and 


loss occurrence. 
adequate 
accordance 


and 
with 


sohlinger. 


such coverage shall 


statistics on this class of 
shall be prepared to report such figures 
to this Department on request. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of Section 
184 subsection 9 of the New York In- 
surance Law, consideration has_ been 
given to a proposal submitted by an 
insurer with respect to the writing of 
policies covering against loss or damage 
to property by fire and other perils sub- 
ject to a minimum retention by the in- 
sured of $100,000 as to each loss occur- 
rence. 

“Insurance on property subject to re- 
tentions of $100,000 and higher, has not 
been generally written by insurers li- 
censed in New York and other states. 
Statistical experience under such tynes 
of policies is not available. It is appar- 
ent that the customary rating methods 
presently used in the fire insurance busi- 
ness do not apply to the rating of risks 
of this nature. The rating factors for 
such catastrophe coverage would vary 
considerably to reflect differences in 
risks and exposures at each location and 
to a large extent would be based on 
judgments.” 


JOSEPH RAYWID’S NEW POST 


Joins Woodward & Fondiller, Consulting 
Actuaries in New York, as Fire 
Insurance Specialist 

Joseph Raywid, well known statistician 
and actuary, announces that he has be- 
come assSciated as fire insurance spe- 
cialist with the long established firm of 
Woodward and Fondiller, consulting ac- 
tuaries. For the last twenty years he 
headed Joseph Raywid & Co., Inc., an 
affiliate of Corroon & Reynolds. 

Mr. Raywid is a member of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society and American Sta- 
tistical Association. He has been active 
in the Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion as a member of several committees 
and chairman of the statistical research 
committee. He participated in several 
speci al studies conducted by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Allied Lines Association. He con- 
ducts a course of lectures on fire insur- 
ance statistical methods for the New 
York Insurance Society. 

Mr. Raywid started his insurance ca- 
reer in the statistical department of the 
Metropolitan Life under Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin. He served wtih the New Jersey 
Insurance Department as assistant to 
the general manager of the Compensa- 
tion Rating Bureau. Later he joined a 
group of Norwegian fire reinsurance 
companies. Subsequently. he organized 
the Underwriters Statistical Bureau 
which later merged with the Recording 
and Statistical Bureau where he served 
as vice president and actuary. 


Connecticut Passes Bill 
To Tighten Qualifications 


The Connecticut legislature has passed 
and sent to the governor House Bill 272 
which tightens the controlled business 
law. This bill will make it illegal for 
an agent to sell more than 25% of his 
business on property of his own or his 
employer and illegal for an agent or 
group of agents to form a corporation 
to get around these restrictions. 

The Commissioner is given manda- 
tory powers under this bill for holding 
written examinations for agents licenses. 
Prior to this time the Commissioner has 
conducted written examinations by 
means of a ruling from his office. This 
provision puts the Department on firm 
legal ground, since as of June 4, the 
examinations for agents licenses have 
been drastically strengthened. 

The Insurance Department is given 
legal authority under this law to look 
at an agent’s books and records in 
order to help the Department in secur- 
ing evidence of a violation of this act. 
This authority of the Department can be 
used only in connection with possible 
infringements of this act. 


Phoenix-London Group in 


New Offices in New York 


The New York metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Phoenix-Connecticut Group 
moved into new offices at 161 William 
Street, New York, on June 15. The 
offices are on the ground and second 
floors of the new building, and will be 
air-conditioned, sound-proofed, with the 
additional facilities of a lunch room. 

Manager Charles A. Collin stated that 
he and his associates were looking for- 
ward to seeing their friends in the new 
quarters. 


REINSURANCE CORP. DIVIDEND 
At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Reinsurance Corp. of New York, 
June 12, a dividend of 15 cents per share 
was declared on the outstanding. stock, 
payable July 14, to stockholders of rec- 
ord July 5. This is the same amount as 
paid for the first half of last year. 


Aetna Group Announces 
Transfers, Promotions 


GENTRY GOES TO HOME OFFICE 





Bielaski to Assist Gentry; Andrews Spe- 
cial Risks Asst. Sec’y; Kelsey, 
Perry, Knoll and Goodwin 





Clinton L. Allen, 
Aetna Insurance Co. and its fire and 
casualty subsidiaries, has announced 
transfer of three officers and promotion 
of four supervisors and examiners. 

Baxter Gentry, secretary and one of 
three managers of the New York and 
suburban department, has been called 
to the home office in Hartford, where he 
will be identified with the research, pro- 
duction and development of multiple line 
underwriting. Assistant Secretary Rob- 
ert C. Bielaski of the special risks de- 
partment will assist Mr. Gentry in his 
new duties. Arthur K. Andrews, newly 
elected assistant secretary and former 
agency supervisor for New York, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, will assume Mr. Bielaski’s re- 
sponsibilities in the special risks depart- 
ment. 

C. E. Kelsey, supervisor in the special 
risks department, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of that department, and 
Philip L. Perry, special risks examiner, 
has been named supervisor. William 
Knoll, examiner for New York State, has 
been promoted to the position of agency 
supervisor for that state. Good- 
win, examiner for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the District of Columbia, has been 
appointed agency supervisor for that ter- 
ritory. 

Gentry, Bielaski, Andrews 


president of the 


Mr. Gentry had extensive experience 
as an inland marine underwriter before 
joining the Aetna in 1943 as a general 
agent of the marine department. In 1945 
he was elected assistant secretary of the 
Aetna and its fire companies and one 
year later was promoted to secretary. A 
native of eastern Georgia, Mr. Gentry 
received his early education in the pub- 
lic schools of that state. He attended 
Emory University, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and Woodrow Wilson College 
of Law. 

Mr. Bielaski went to the Aetna in 1937. 
After completing a course of training in 
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the various departments of the company 
he was appointed to the special risks de- 
partment as an engineer. He was ap- 
pointed special agent in 1946 and in 1948 
was named general agent in the home 
office for the Aetna and its fire subsidi- 
aries. Two years later he was elected 
assistant secretary. A native of New 
York, Mr. Bielaski is a graduate of Deer- 
field Academy and Amherst College. 

Mr. Andrews went to the Aetna in 
1921 as a clerk in the mail room. He 
later served in various capacities in dif- 
ferent locations, and in 1938 was named 
state agent for central New York. For 
the past four years he has been agency 
supervisor for New York State, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary, June 4, 1951. A native of Hartford, 
Mr. Andrews is a graduate of Hartford 
Public High School. 


Kelsey and Perry 


Mr. Kelsey joined the Aetna in 1915 
as a clerk in the mail department. He 
was subsequently promoted to map clerk 
and examiner for New York State. In 
1923 he was made special agent for New 
York and two years later was recalled 
to the home office and made examiner in 
the special risks department. In 1934 he 
was promoted to supervisor in that de- 
partment. A native of Bristol, Conn., 
Mr. Kelsey was educated in the public 
schools of that town. 

Mr. Perry went to the Aetna in 1942 
as an examiner in the special risks de- 
partment after four years’ experience as 
an underwriter with another insurance 
company. A native of West Hartford, 
he is a graduate of William Hall High 
School and the Teachers College of 
Connecticut. 


Knoll and Goodwin 


Mr. Knoll joined the Aetna in 1912 as 
a member of the reinsurance depart- 
ment. Shortly thereafter he was made 
examiner for New York State. A native 
of Manchester, Conn., Mr. Knoll was 
educated in the public schools of that 
town. 

Mr. Goodwin was born in Hartford and 
received his early education in the pub- 
lic schools there. He attended Tufts Col- 
lege and Springfield College. Prior to 
his affiliation with the Aetna in 1924, he 
worked five years for another insurance 
company, and a year in West Hartford 
schools as physical educational instructor 
and athletic director. After working one 
year in the tabulating department of the 
Aetna he was transferred to the Mary- 
land, Delaware, and District of Columbia 
underwriting division. Shortly thereafter 
he was made assistant examiner and in 
1944 was promoted to examiner. 


Magnuson President of 


Jamestown Local Board 


Charles B. Magnuson was named pres- 
ident of the Jamestown Fire and Casu- 
alty Underwriters Association at the 
regular June meeting in Jamestown, 
N. Y. He succeeds E. Donald Smith. 

Other news officers elected are C. Ken- 
neth Johnson, vice president; Florence 
Yerdon, secretary; Sally Johnson, treas- 
urer. Mr. Smith was elected a member 
of the association’s executive committee 
for a three-year term. 

Mr. Johnson and Paul Merwin were 
appointed to the advertising committee. 
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Students Hear Smith at Closing 
Exercises of N. Y. Society School 


Closing exercises of the School of In- 
surance of the Insurance Society of New 
York were held at noon, June 14, in the 
Great Hall of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York State on Liberty Street. 
Several hundred students, alumni, and 
leaders in the insurance field were pres- 
ent. Arthur C. Goerlich, dean of the 
School of Insurance, presided, and 
Harold V. Smith, president of the Home 
of New York, was the principal speaker. 

“It was the same type of people that 
we have here today who made America 
what it is, and it is going to. remain 
that way in spite of anything. ... The 
boys and girls here are the ones who 
are going to occupy the fortunate places 
in our business in the future,” Mr. Smith 
told the graduates. 

Mr. Smith went on to say: “We, 
throughout the fire and casualty busi- 
ness, recognize the standing that you 
have in your classes, and I know it has 
meant not only that you have spent 
hours in class when you would rather 
have been doing something else, but you 
have also had to study at home. But I 
have never yet found, in the many or- 
ganizations with which I have had con- 
tact, that the man with the higher aver- 
ages in his class does not get ahead in 
our business.” 

Mr. Smith assured the students that 
their progress in insurance education 
was watched by their employers and 
taken into consideration when promotion 
and salary increases were arranged. 

In addressing the prize winning stu- 
dents of the school, Mr. Smith said that, 
although he had never attended a class 
like those conducted by the Insurance 
Society and had never won a prize, he 
had had something to do with the estab- 
lishment of the classes in Philadelphia 
and had served as president of the Phila- 
delphia Insurance Society. 


Murphy Leads Pledge to Flag 


Held on Flag Day, in accordance with 
the custom of the School of Insurance 
whenever the calendar permits, the clos- 
ing exercises were opened with the 
pledge allegiance to the Flag, led by 
Ray Murphy, general counsel of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies and a former national commander 
of the American Legion. 

Winners of prizes, recipients of thirty- 
point certificates, students who had com- 
pleted the school’s agent’s and broker’s 
course, member of the society’s board of 
directors and presidential council, donors 
of prizes, personnel directors, and other 
prominent insurance men who are inter- 
ested in the activities of the society and 
its school, made up an attendance of 
about 300 people. The society’s presi- 
dent, Richard V. Goodwin, vice presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Co., was unable to be present, due to 
illness. 

Participating in the program was 
Thomas W. Sweeney, vice president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, Inc. After offering his con- 
gratulations and counsel to the students 
who have completed the agent’s and 
broker’s course, Mr. Sweeney adminis- 
tered the brokers’ pledge. 


Prize Winners 


Henry C. Thorn, manager of the 
North America Companies, presented 
the prizes awarded to the following prize 
winners: 

Accounting principles: Howard A. Grauff, 
Continental Casualty, prize awarded by the In- 
surance Accountants’ Association. 

Casualty claims: David S. Blankman, Fi- 
delity & Casualty, prize awarded by J. E. 
Merchant, instructor. 

Casualty contracts: Robert T. Pierce, Phoenix- 
London Group; George Lee, National Surety 
Co.; John F. Walsh, Lukens, Savage & Wash- 
al Donald R. Geery, Connecticut General 

Life; prizes awarded from the A. Duncan Reid 
Memorial Fund. 

Commercial geography: Charles Erdman, 3rd, 
Chubb & Son; Warren W. Oliver, Jr., Marine 
Office of America; prizes awarded from the Ira 
B. Berman Memorial Fund. John A. Bogardus, 


Alexander & Alexander; prize awarded by Peter 
M. Stern, instructor. 

Fire contracts: Donald W. Braly, Atlantic 
Companies; prize awarded from the Julian Lucas 
Memorial Fund. Joseph R. Sullivan, American 
Foreign Insurance Association; prize awarded 
from the T. Y. Brown Memorial Fund. 

Fire risk—physical aspects: David W. Costa, 
Continental; prize awarded by the New York 
Ex-Fieldmen’s Society. 

Insurance accounting: William C. Holsworth, 
Great American Indemnity; prize awarded by 
the Casualty & Surety Accountants’ Associa- 
tion of New York. 

Legal aspects of insurance: Section A—Gor- 
don W. Grahame, American Foreign Insurance 
Association; John P. Donoghue, Company Serv- 
ice Corp.; Ronald H. T. Duncan, Phoenix- 
London Group; prizes awarded by George I. 
Gross, instructor. Section B—Albert E. Sproul, 
Royal-Liverpool eee: John W. Specht, John 
C. Specht; William Jackson, Royal Indem- 
nity; prizes awarded a= Corydon T. Finn, in- 
structor. Duhig, F. K. 
Gaston; Milton Broser; Theodore C. Nelson, Fi- 
delity & Casualty; prizes awarded by Wilbur M. 
Jones, instructor. 

Principles of life insurance: James E. Keefe, 
Equitable Life; prize awarded from the Albert 
G. Borden Memorial Fund. 





Ocean Marine 


Ocean Marine—cargo: Joseph R. Cleary, At- 
lantic Companies; John Nelson, Jr., Guy Car- 
penter & Co., Inc.; Norman A. Pederson, Jr.; 
Richmond F. Perry, Grace Line; James M. Gar- 
nett, Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; Warren P. 
Forbes, Royal-Liverpool Group; prizes awarded 
by the Atlantic Cw emagage 

Suretyship: C. Seastedt, 
Hartford Accident A. Me surety—Fred L. 
Main, Jr., Fidelity & Casualty; prizes awarded 
by Arthur F. Lafrentz. Norman C. Seastedt; 
Stanley W. Horne, Fidelity & Casualty; Alfred 
I. Jaffe, Jaffe Agency; Fred L. Main, Jr.; 
James B. Datig, Continental Casualty; William 
C. Beck, American Society; book prizes awarded 
by Surety Association of America. 

Legal aspects of life insurance: Raymond Mc- 
Cullough, Equitable Life; prize awarded by J. 
J. ‘Nietman, Jr., instructor. 


Other Prizes Presented 


Leonard Jacobs, president of Leonard 
Jacobs & Co., Inc., personally presented 
cash prizes to the students attaining 
highest standing in the agent’s and 
broker’s classes. They were Estelle 
Noto; Carl J. Wennerblad, R. C. Rath- 
bone & Son, Inc.; George B. Woldt, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group. 

Ada P. MacGregor, former president 
of the Insurance Women of New York, 
was present to hand prizes awarded by 
the Insurance Women to the girls earn- 
ing the highest grade in principles of 
insurance and suretyship. The winners 
Lage oe Y. Kingsley, Mitchell May, 
AS ; Jane Gannon, Home Insurance 





Cy enty-eight students qualified for the 
award of the school’s thirty-point cer- 
tificate this year, compared with eleven 
students who, last year, were the first 
to receive this certificate. These students 
are the school’s alumni, and automati- 
cally become eligible for membership in 
the Insurance Society of New York 
Alumni Association. 


Robert F. Boyd Dies 


Funeral services for Robert F. Boyd, 
engineer in the New York City depart- 
ment of the Hartford Fire, were held 
Tuesday evening in Brooklyn. He died 
June 16 after having served the Hart- 
ford since May, 1933. Mr. Boyd started 
in insurance with the Globe & Rutgers 
where he became an engineer traveling 
over the entire country. During World 
War I he served with the United States 
Marines and he was a eer of the 
VFW and Brooklyn Elk 

Surviving are his wife, " Sybel Boyd; a 
daughter, Gloria E.; two sisters, Mrs. 
Joseph Lynch and Mrs. John McAleer, 
and a grandson. 


Albert W. Lapp Dies 


Albert W. Lapp, retired secretary of 
the Firemen’s of Newark, died in East 
Orange, N. J., on June 12, after a long 
illness. He was 76 years old. Mr. Lapp 
retired a few years ago after serving the 
company for 28 years. 


BROKERS’ E. & O. POLICY 





Errors and Omissions Contract Offered 
to Members of Greater N. Y. 
Brokers’ Association 
A broad form errors and omissions 
policy is now being offered to members 
of the Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association, Herbert J. Pohs, 
president, announced this week. The 
wording of the contract was approved 
after negotiation with the carrier and 
after study by officers of the brokers’ 
association. The policy covers the legal 
liability of the broker for any error or 
omission for which he may be held liable 
in the course of his business operations 
as broker and/or agent. It also covers 
all the employes of the broker as well 

as any partners in the business. 

The policy will cover any claim made 
during the term of the policy regardless 
of when the error was made. Written in 
multiples of $5,000 with deductibles of 
$1,000, $500 and $250, rating of the policy 
will depend upon the individuality of 
each risk. Individual policies will be is- 
sued to each office buying the coverage, 
but application must be made by the 
broker to the administrator of the plan. 

Administrator of the plan is Arnold 
J. Flegenheimer, an excess-surplus line 
broker with offices at 132 Nassau Street, 
New York City. The Greater New York 
Insurance Brokers’ Association which 
was organized early this year, now has 
over 600 paid members and is the 
second largest brokers’ association in the 
state. 


Winter Gets Honorary 


Degree From Hamilton 


William D. Winter, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Atlantic 
Mutual and Centennial Insurance Com- 
panies, was awarded an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws by Hamilton College 
at commencement exercises held there 
Tuesday, June 19. The citation reads in 
part as follows: 

“Hamilton College once welcomed him 
as the father of a student—a very good 
student. In those years he may have 
looked to us for term bills rather than 
encomiums. But today we welcome him 
in his own right as a man who accepted 
the challenge of our free enterprise way 
of life and for half a century has built 
strongly not only for his company but 
for a much more important ‘Mutual’— 
the United States of America.” 


TRUMAN SIGNS AVIATION BILL 

President Truman has signed the bill 
(S. 435) establishing standby authority 
for the Secretary of Commerce to issue 
Government underwritten aviation war 
risk #msurance on aircraft, cargoes, crews 
and passengers when such insurance is 
not available on the commercial market 
under reasonable terms and conditions. 
The bill is fundamentally similar to the 
marine war risk insurance law enacted 
last year. Insurance companies author- 
ized to do business in this country could 
be employed as underwriting agents. 


DURYEE ELECTED CHAIRMAN 

George S. Duryee, fire manager of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the committee on fire 
prevention and water supply of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Alfred J. O’Brien, local manager of the 
Automobile, has been elected vice chair- 
man of the committee. 


BARKER AGENCY, INC., MOVES 

The Barker Agency, Inc., a division 
of the Perrin Organization of New York, 
is moving tomorrow, June 23, from 138 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, to 26 Court 
Street, Brooklyn. Its phone number re- 
mains the same—TRiangle 5-5215. Fred 
W. Boehm, manager of the agency, has 
been with L. Perrin & Son, Inc., 
for over 30 years. 


NAIC Plans for Midyear 
Gathering in New York 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, which has concluded its 
annual meeting at Swampscott, Mass., is 
now looking ahead to the next gather- 
ing, the midyear meeting which is sched- 
uled for December 2-5 at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York. The Commission- 
ers met on the Pacific Coast last Decem- 
ber and at Galveston, Texas, in Decem- 


ber, 1949, 








The Freeze 


is On... 





Rebuilding may be impossible 


Our national advertis- 
ing emphasizes the im- 
portance of fire preven- 
tion right now. If any 
one of your customer’s 
property is destroyed, 
he may have trouble 
rebuilding, because 
materials are in short 
supply. Keep your 
customers aware of this 
situation... and pro- 
mote fire prevention ! 


wf “PHOENIX 
cOnnecTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


hoenix Insurance Co. 
The Fensuenaen Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable F. & & M. Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis F. & M. Insurance om 
The Central States Fire Insurance 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 


Executive Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 
TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 
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Security, In Good Old American Way, 
Reaffirmed by Randall of Travelers 


Insurance agents must sell American- 
ism in addition to their coverages if the 
private enterprise system is to be pre- 
served, Jesse W. Randall, president of 
the Travelers Insurance Companies of 
Hartford, told the Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents in annual conven- 
tion at the Cavalier at Virginia Beach, 
June 15. 

In his address, 
Old American Way,” 
actual security can be achieved only 
through individual effort rather than 
through idealistic government planning. 
He said that insurance in itself is a 
synonym for security. Deploring the 
international trend toward the centrali- 
zation of power in government, he said 
that the insurance industry and other 
forms of private enterprise must meet 
and defeat that challenge in America. 

Decent Living for All 

Mr. Randall stated that the plan of 
private enterprise must be sold continu- 
ously. Hailing it as a fulfillment rather 
than a promise in the blueprint or plan- 
ning stage, the insurance company pre si- 
dent said that it has already given the 
people of an entire nation a decent liv- 
ing for the first time in the history of 
the world. 

“It is producing more of the 
goods than any other system, the best 
goods produced by any system and it is 
making those goods available to all the 
people,” he said. , 

“It has made us more prosperous in 
times of peace than any other nation 
and twice in a generation it has won 
wars against groups of nations who 
thought their system was better.’ 

Pointing with pride to his own indus- 
try, the insurance leader declared, “We 
do not have to look beyond our own 
business to see the marvels that have 
been wrought in America by private en- 
terprise. You cannot name a _ single 
American institution, public or private, 
which has affected the lives and welfare 
of more people beneficially than insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Randall stated that insurance is 
woven into the very fabric of America’s 
greatness. “The protection that it has 
offered and the capital it has made avail- 
able have combined to give Americans 
a chance to take a chance,” he stated. 

Educate Young People 

He urged his audience to educate the 
young people to the advantages of the 
private enterprise system and to point 
them toward opportunity which is the 
only real road to individual security. 

The speaker exhorted his listeners to 
stand firm in their faith in private en- 
terprise and to sell its inherent Ameri- 
canism at all times. “Only through pri- 
vate insurance, can the people obtain se- 
curity and still retain their individual 
liberties,” he declared. 

“Insurance, a great industry serves 
America’s needs and wants day in and 
day out,” Mr. Randall stressed. “It is 
a dynamic system made up of hundreds 
of individual companies, competing to 
give the public the best possible prod- 
ucts and service at the lowest possible 
cost. It employs in its home offices thou- 
sands of actuaries, bookkeepers, clerks, 


“Security—in the Good 
he pointed out that 
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JESSE W. RANDALL 

doctors and so on down the alphabetical 
list from A to Z. It provides the means 
for a good livelihood for tens of thou- 
sands of brokers, agents and other pro- 
ducers in every town and hamlet across 
the land, 

“These agents are not sitting around 
in Government-rented offices—acting as 
clerks—taking care of applicants for in- 
surance—certain of a paycheck at the 
end of the month whether they ever take 
their feet off the desk or not. No sir! 
They are out after business, prez aching 
the gospel of protection, selling insur- 
ance to people who need it. Just so long 
as they produce do they get paid. The 
more they produce the more they are 
paid. 

“There are no drones in the insurance 
business because there is no provision 
in the system to take care of loafers. 
There is no stifling bureaucracy in this 
living, breathing organism. It is fune- 
tioning smoothly, efficiently, tirelessly, 
like a well-oiled machine, tailoring new 
coverages to fit the changing needs of 
individuals and corporations, investigat- 
ing and paying claims in a matter of 
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hours without a lot of red tape, end- 
lessly seeking methods that will give it 
even greater efficiency. 

Assurance by Insurance 

“Without the assurance that unpre- 
dictable risks could be covered in ad- 
vance, how many men would have the 
courage, the boldness, to start a new 
business? But the assurance was there 
—through the institution of insurance,” 
Mr. Randall declared. 

“Where would our country stand to- 
day, among nations, without the vast 
amounts of venture capital needed to 
ribbon the nation with rails, to turn the 
metals of the earth into automobiles, 
refrigerators and airplanes, to turn the 
rocks and the forests into houses and 
cities? In some countries much of this 
capital has been supplied by the govern- 
ment out of taxes and in others by a 
very small group of wealthy families. 
Over and over again we have seen the 
perils of vesting control in the hands 
of small, powerful cliques, governmental 
or otherwise. 

“In the United States most of it has 
been supplied by hundreds of thousands 
of large and small investors. Had it not 
been for the fact that insurance lifted 
the burden of personal risks from the 
shoulders of millions of Americans they 
never would have dared to incur the 
business risks involved in investing their 
savings in the building up of businesses 
of their own or in the form of venture 
capital in new enterprises started by 
others. 

Meets Fast-Changing Needs 

“Thus we see how insurance is woven 
into the very fabric of America’s great- 
ness. The protection it has offered and 
the capital it has made available have 
combined to give Americans a chance to 
take a chance. Yes, private insurance 
has met every need in developing Amer- 
ica. Do you think any other system—a 
sprawling bureaucracy-ridden system for 
instance—would have had the versatility 
and the flexibility necessary to meet the 
fast; changing needs of this swift-moving 
era? Private insurance has met the test 
of the pioneering age, the machine age 
and the power age and it is ready to 
meet the test of the atomic age. 

Aside from the pure profit motive 
there is, in the insurance business, as 
in all enlightened businesses, a moral 
issue involved. We in the business love 
it and believe in it. We want its bene- 
fits to be shared by as many people as 
possible. We will fight to give fair 
value,” Mr. Randall stated. 

“We have discussed the fact that mil- 
lions of people are demanding security, 
and that is a natural thing. But some of 
them are demanding security even at the 
price of personal liberty. Now people 
like ourselves, who are providing for 
our own security, have no sympathy with 
the advocates of a compulsory security 
—a state-dictated security. But the 
trouble has been that there are too many 
of them and not enough of. us. And every 
day, all around us, things are happening 
that point up the enormity of the task 
before us. 

Threats From Have-Nots 

“A man is struck by an automobile. 
If the car is insured, his security is un- 
impaired because his loss is paid for 
by the insurance of the owner. If the 
car is not insured, he screams to high 
heaven for compulsory automobile in- 
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Rollins Burdick Hunter 
Changes Are Announced 


Frank B. Quackenboss, assistant vice 
president of Rollins Burdick Hunter Co., 
has retired. Mr. Quackenboss will live 
in the vicinity of Nashville, Tenn., but 
will be available to the company as a 
consultant in engineering matters. 

Mr. Quackenboss will be succeeded as 
manager of the fire brokerage depart- 
ment by John Folkers, who has been 
with Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. since 
1918. T. J. Ocasek will become manager 
of the fire engineering department. Mr. 
Ocasek, with twenty-eight years’ experi- 
ence, is well known nationally in the fire 
protection field. 

Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. also an- 
nounces promotion of Joseph Smith and 
Morton Luber to assistant managerships 
in the fire brokerage and fire engineer- 
ing departments. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. AGENCY 
Insurance Underwriters of Florida, 
Inc., Jacksonville, has obtained a char- 
ter from the Sec retary of State. Author- 
ized capital stock is 48 shares, no par 
value. Incorporators were William W. 
Vance, C. C. Camp and E. C. Reddick. 





surance—and who can blame him? If a 
man’s property is destroyed with no in- 
surance to replace his loss, he writes his 
Congressman that “there ought to be a 
law” or “can’t the government declare 
this an emergency or a disaster.” He is 
not interested in the political philosophy 
involved—he wants to recover his loss— 
recover his security. 

“The man who has no health insurance 
is the man who will vote for national 
health services. The man who _ has 
health insurance tucks his thumb in his 
vest, sticks out his chest, and says 
proudly, ‘’m man enough to take care 
of my own; I’m not interested in gov- 
ernment handouts.’ The family that 
loses its home or its business, because 
of the untimely death of the bread- 
winner, can see much merit in govern- 
ment loans or subsidies to owners of 
homes and small business. 

“It is these have-nots—insurance have- 
nots if you will—who in many cases have 
swung decisive blows at the system of 
individual security as we know it. 

“In an era of business prosperity, such 
as we are going through now, millions 
of these have-nots have the money to 
buy cars, refrigerators, liquor, cigarettes, 
entertainment and so on, and more im- 
portant, they have the money to buy 
security for themselves. That, gentle- 
men, is where you come in. You must 
show them how easy it is to obtain our 
type of security—show them how readily 
adaptable it is to their own individual 
needs—show them how reasonably they 
can buy it—how easily it can be fitted 
into their budgets. In short, show them 
how efficient our system really is com- 
pared with any other. Yes, if you please, 
show them that they can obtain security 
and still retain their individual liberties. 

“That is my job. That is your job. 
That is the job of every insurance man. 
Convert the have-nots to haves—convert 
people to the system of security we 
know to be the best ever devised by 
man. We simply cannot fail. The eco- 
nomic, social and political consequences 
are too great.” 
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Miller Warns of Govt. 
Threats to Insurance 

SEES BUREAUCRACY EXPANDING 

NAIA President Tells General Agents 


Insurance Will Soon Feel Major 
Force of Socialistic Program 








For more than 150 years this country 
has been operating on the assumption 
that private enterprise is a good risk, 
declared Melvin J. Miller, president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
speaking before the American Associa- 
tion of Managing General Agents in 
Colorado last week. But our Govern- 
ment sometimes doesn’t seem to think 
private, free enterprise is a good risk, 
he said. 

“Our constitution,” Mr. Miller said, 
“set up tax-paying, individual, competi- 
tive, free-initative enterprise as the 
soundest system of all, and we have 
been doing pretty well under it. With 
the socialists, however, some of its 
bureaucrats believe they have a better 
system—that of governmental, bureau- 
cratic control—nationalization of our 
entire economy.” 

Mr. Miller asserted that although the 
insurance industry has not yet felt the 
major force of the socialistic program, 
it will in the near future. “I think it’s 
high time that we, as specialists in risks, 
assay the risk of private enterprise. Not 
only as a group but, more important, 
individually. And I think it is imperative 
that we go out, individually, and do 
something positive and keep on doing 
something positive about preserving our 
constitutional and _ proved _ successful 
system, and freedoms.” 

In assaying the risk of private enter- 
prise, Mr. Miller said, of primary inter- 
est is what has happened to the insur- 
ance industry under Government en- 
croachment. “As of today,” he said, 
“more than 32,000,000 workers are 
covered by unemployment insurance, 
whether they desire it or not, and in 
the face of considerable Congressional 
opposition. 

“As of today, 2,700,000 citizens are 
covered by non-public contributory old- 
age assistance. The socialistic planners 
had further ideas but Congress this 
year rejected expansion of this pro- 
gram. As of today, 45,000,000 citizens 
are covered by compulsory old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

“The latest effort by the socialist 
planners,” Mr. Miller said, “is the com- 
pulsory health insurance program now 
before Congress. This would squeeze out 
the successful, voluntary programs of 
business- managed industry.” 

To save the present system, and lib- 
erties, Mr. Miller urged everyone “first, 
to take more time out to study and 
understand socialism and all the isms. 
We have got to understand our own 
— so we can defend and strengthen 

Second, we have got to really beat 
the drums, emphasize and reemphasize 
our facts to everyone we meet and 
write more letters to our law makers, 
to our newspapers and other publica- 
tions. In short, never miss an oppor- 
tunity to tell the story of our system 
and its achievements, to nail the propa- 
ganda of those who would take us over.” 


Cragg Heads Managing 
General Agents’ Assn. 


The American Association of Manag- 
ing General Agents has elected Harry 
E. Cragg of Wheeling, Va., as presi 
dent. Other officers elected at the an: 
nual meeting at Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
last week as follows: 

Chairman executive committee, J. 
Leonard Brown, Braerton, Simonton, 
Brown, Denver; vice presidents, Jules 
E. Simoneaux, Henry A. Steckler Co., 
New Orleans, and Carl N. Homer, 
Deans & Homer, San Francisco; secre- 
tary, Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Cobb & 
Stebbins, Denver; executive committee, 


Sam H. Stewart. American Agency 
Co., Tulsa, immediate past president; 
S. Linton Smith, W. N. H. Smith & 
Sons, Raleigh, N. C., and Stewart H. 
Richardson, F. F. Richardson, Inc., New 
York City. 

A special committee with Joshua K. 
Shepard of Little Rock, as chairman, 
was appointed to draft a resolution 
petitioning Congress to assume all losses 
to life or property occasioned by or 
arising from enemy attacks in peacetime 
or war. 

The 1952 meeting will be held May 
18-21 at the Greenbrier hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Charles H. Kahrs Joins 
American Reserve Staff 


Merl L. Rouse, executive vice presi- 
dent, announces appointment of Charles 
H. Kahrs to the staff of the American 
Reserve, a member of the American Re- 
insurance Group. 

Mr. Kahrs, who is a native of New 
York and well known in insurance cir- 
cles, has resigned as state agent in Penn- 
sylvania for the London Assurance and 
Manhattan Fire & Marine to join the 


American Reserve in an underwriting 
and production capacity. 

Mr. Kahrs was elected president of 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh in Oc- 
tober, 1950. 


NEW LABORATORIES’ LIST 

A bi-monthly supplement to all lists 
of inspected appliances, equipment and 
materials has been published by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. This covers new 
and revised listings issued since Febru- 
ary. 
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London Assurance State 


Agent in Western Pa., W. Va. 


VINCENT J. FREUND 


The London Assurance and Manhat- 
tan Fire & Marine announce appoint- 
ment of Vincent J. Freund, as _ state 
agent in western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to succeed Charles H. Kahrs, 
who has resigned as of June 15. A na- 
tive Pittsburgher, Mr. Freund entered 
insurance in 1935 and, except for two 
years’ service in the United States Navy 
during World War II, has been con- 
icenbaaly cagaged in the business since 
that time, gaining wide experience in 
home office, agency and field work. He 
is a member of the Smoke and Cinder 
Club and of Blue Goose. 

The companies’ Pittsburgh field office 
is located in the Investment Building, 
239 Fourth Avenue. 


North Report to EUA 


(Continued from Page 1) 


parity with the protection given, and 
thus yield a reasonable underwriting 
profit. 

“It must always be kept in mind that 
the states have adopted the principle 
that rates shall not be excessive, inade- 
quate, or unfairly discriminatory. This 
principle imposes a duty not only upon 
the insurance industry, but, also, upon 
the state authorities which have regula- 
tory power. It seems to me that the 
rush for the addition of new perils, in 
an effort to obtain a sales advantage, 
has left little, if any, time for a study of 
statistics and rate levels to determine 
whether the addition of perils is war- 
ranted by the rate provided. 

“The practice in the retail store of 
selling a product below cost, as a leader 
to attract people to buy other commodi- 
ties at a price above cost, should never 
be countenanced in the insurance busi- 
ness. No practice would be more dan- 
gerous to the stability or financial sol- 
vency of the insurance business. Regu- 
latory bodies have an obligation to the 
insuring public, but, also, a corollary 
obligation to the insurance industrv, to 
protect the solvency of the insurance 
companies. Without solvency, there is 
no protection to the insuring public. 


Commissioners Must Study New 
Plans Closely 


“It, therefore, is incumbent upon regu- 
latory bodies, when application is made 
by individual companies for the use of 
new forms which carry additional perils 
without material change in the rate, to 
make a comprehensive study of the en- 
tire subject matter to determine, upon 
the evidence presented, whether there is 
any justification for the form, whether 
the use of it would reasonably be ex- 











pected to result in an _ underwriting 
profit, whether the rates provided for are 
adequate, and whether the form is 
unfairly discriminatory,” Mr. North 
stressed. “Only by the performance of 
such duty can the stability of the insur- 
ance business be maintained. 

“It may be wiser for our bureaus and 
advisory bodies to adopt each new plan, 
file it, let those who wish to, use it, and 
exercise some measure of control over 
form and rate. What gives me concern, 
though, is that our own members fail 
to make use of the research facilities 
available in this and similar organiza- 
tions to put new plans to a comprehen- 
sive test first, before offering them to 
the public. Changes are taking place so 
fast today, our agents, let alone the 
rating bureaus, cannot catch their 
breath. 

“So far as I know, large deductibles, 
as presently offered, have not been suffi- 
ciently explored to determine whether 
or not they are unfairly discriminatory; 
what effect they will have on co- 
insurance, on rate levels, on distribution 
of the expense load, on the need 
for special engineering appraisal; and 
whether or not large property owners, 
capable of carrying their own liability 
of $100,000 and up, need such a market. 
If they do, then mere bigness should not 
be favored at the expense of the little 
fellow, who cannot afford to be without 
full protection. 


Multiple Peril Rating Bureau 

“Apparently, time was not sufficient to 
work out a plan in our presently consti- 
tuted organizations for rating multiple 
peril covers. There has come into ex- 
istence a new rating bureau, conceived 
in the minds of its progenitors as ful- 
filling a pressing need as well as plug- 
ging the gap of ‘no jurisdiction,’ which 
had been pointed out by supervisory 
officials as a possible open gate through 
which Federal legislation might enter. 
Combinations of coverage for which no 
existing rating body is licensed is the 
special aim of this multi-peril rating 
body—but it appears now that some of 
their members would extend its pur- 
poses beyond its original concept and 
take catastrophe deductibles and com- 
prenhensive dwelling forms under its 
wing. 

“Multiple line underwriting conjures 
so many possibilities to one’s imagina- 
tion that perhaps this new rating bureau 
is the one to ultimately absorb all others 
—fire, marine, and casualty. 

“I mentioned that pressure of time 
played a part in some of the newer de- 
velopments of the past year. However, I 
think we move a little too fast and im- 
pulsively, without the necessary study 
being given to these concepts. 


Danger of Market Curtailment 


“Due to personnel shortages and the 
prospect of losing more young men to 
the armed services, our agencies, rating 
and inspection bureaus, as well as* our 
own companies, are in a rather poor po- 
sition to contemplate successfully so 
many new and radical changes in the 





business, without some unfavorable reac- 
tions from the public. There is also 
danger that these untested plans, coming 
as they do on top of inflationary impact 
on our reserves, will force a repetition 
of market curtailment at the very time 
when protection is needed most by prop- 
erty owners. 

“It seems to me that a very real need 
exists right now for a breather. A mora- 
torium, perhaps, is in order to catch up, 
clarify some of these developments, and 
perfect some of the forms which we 
throw out to agents at a pace that 
neither they nor the policyholders can 
possibly absorb with complete under- 
standing. 

“Tf I am charged with obstructing 
progress because of this recommenda- 
tion, there must be quite a few who 
would welcome relief from constant com- 
mittee meetings, and from the nervous 
strain and high blood pressure engen- 
dered by the avalanche of new, hurriedly 
conceived proposals presented within so 
short a period. Traditionally, our busi- 
ness has been one to follow gradual 
evolution, to measure effect of prospec- 
tive changes upon the public, the agent, 
and the stockholder. In the ‘speed up’ 
process, some of these traditions may be 
left by the wayside, but, as managers, 
our obligations to our producers, our 
policyholders, and the public, who are 
our stockholders, should never be over- 
looked or abandoned. 

“May I also add that, if we need new 
organizations to handle each new de- 
velopment that comes along, how about 
finding a new way to protect ourselves 
from self-destruction? It doesn’t do 
much good to organize for control of 
some form of coverage, and then have 
a member immediately go off at a tan- 
gent to seek some temporary advantage. 
No organization at all is better than an 
epidemic of them, none of which is able 
to prevail on its ‘members to exercise a 
measure of self-restraint. 


Commissions 

“This thought leads me to inject in 
these remarks a comment on the agency 
commission war now in progress. If the 
members of this body cannot appreciate 
that unwelcome dividends accrue from 
such reckless abandon of sound prac- 
tices, there are those who may be in a 
position to carry the struggle to such 
fantastic limits that only legislation will 
be able to correct the situation. This 
warning is another reason for slowing 
down the pace and taking inventory now 
and then. 

“We have had splendid cooperation 
from our casualty friends in the Na- 
tional Bureau this last year. Progress 
has been made on the suggestion of joint 
review by fire and casualty interests on 
physical damage insurance coverages, as 
a first step in a program of offering the 
public broad protection by both classes 
of carrier. Progress can be reported in 
that direction through cooperation in ex- 
ploring the use of a theft endorsement 
for attachment to fire policies and the 
development of a fire liability form that 
embraces the established casualty prin- 


STRESSES AGENCY EFFICIENCY 


Chandler of Phoenix-Connecticut Group 
Shows How Improvement in Produc- 
tion Program Boosts Premiums 

In a discussion of rising agency costs 
and problems of office management fac- 
ing insurance agents today, Wm. Ste- 
phen Chandler, secretary, -Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group, addressed the 
Massachusetts Association Seminar, held 
at the University of Massachusetts, in 
Amherst, on June 12 

“Reviewing production operations with 
agents,” he said, “I find there is room 
for improvement in the average agent’s 
production program, especially where it 
ties in with the planning and office sys- 
tem phases. I have had contact with a 
number of agents lately who became so 
enmeshed in the details of running their 
offices that they virtually quit selling and 
their agencies began to lose both money 
and business. 

“One agent who sought and received 
help from our agency management serv- 
ice,” said ‘Mr. Chandler, “reported that 
the reorganization of his files made pos- 
sible a 50% saving in clerical costs. This 
came about because the new system in- 
volved assignment of definite responsi- 
bility with a resultant increase in effi- 
ciency—particularly in the control over 
accounts receivable and renewals. At 
the end of the first year the agency 
showed a 10% increase in net profits.” 

He asked each agent to consider the 
efficiency of his accounting system, of his 
method of expense control, the selection 
and training of personnel, the cost of the 
services provided, collection methods, the 
development of a definite sales proced- 
ure, and the establishment of a reserve 
fund. 





ciple of defense of claim and payment 
when liability is determined.” 
Committee Reports Made 

The mid-year meeting of the EUA 
was a working session. Members gath- 
ered on Saturday and Sunday to attend 
meetings of trade practices research, loss 
adjustment practices and public relations 
committees prior to the executive com- 
mittee meeting on Monday, with a full 
attendance of the membership invited 
to contribute to the deliberations. 

Reports of all committees were sub- 
mitted at the Tuesday meeting with 
President North presiding. Of special in- 
terest was the report of the public rela- 
tions committee made by Chairman John 
R. Robinson, deputy U. S. manager of 
the Phoenix Assurance. 

Chairman Arthur Polley, vice presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire, reviewed 
recommendations of the rating methods 
research committee including the devel- 
opment of the additional extended cov- 
erage endorsement and also the urgent 
need for interim rate level increase un- 
der extended coverage endorsement 
based on the November windstorm of 
last year and the further recommended 
changes that may be necessary when 
accurate statistics on the catastrophe are 
available. 
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Pres. Cooney Announces Members 


Of 13 National Board Committees 


John R. Cooney, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, has 
announced appointments to the stand- 
ing committees of the board for 1951- 
chairmen ap- 


1952. New committee E 
pointed are H. W. Miller, of New York, 


conference committee with other insur- 
D. R. Ackerman of 
New York, committee on finance; J. C. 


ance companies; 


Hullett, of Hartford, committee on laws; 


Pia Priore, of New York, committee on 
membership, and Frank H. Thomas of 
Philadelphia, committee on public rela- 
tions. Members of individual committees 


are as follows: 
Actuarial Bureau Committee 


Ivan Escott, 
Evans, New York; John R. Barry, New York; 


Harold Junker, New York; F. W. Sullivan, San 
Francisco; F. R. Scott. New York; Bruno C. 


Vitt, Newark; Gilbert Kingan, Hartford; Bs 


Cowie, New York; J. C. Hullett, Hartford; H. 
W. Miller, New York; A. O. Robinson, New 


York; C. M. Gallagher, New York; 
Perryman, New York; A. T. Fleischhauer, Bos- 


ton; H. W. LaRue, Chicago; Garrison Lowe, 


Hartford; A. V. McKowen, Jr., Manchester; J. 
} Magrath, New York; Clyde M. Marshall, 
San Francisco; A. Brooks Parker, Jr., Boston. 


Committee on Adjustments 

Perrin C. Cothran, chairman, Hartford; H. 
A. Clark, Chicago 
non Hall, ey Vous George D. Vail, New 
York; Thomas F. Buchanan, Hartford; John G. 
Loose, New York; J. K. Hooker, Hartford; 
F. E. Potter, New York; G. L. Scott, New 
York; C. L. Welter, New York; E. F, Hall, New 
York; R. L. Countryman, San Francisco; 
Charles E. Black, New York; D. Ww. Florence. 
New York; A. & Hoberg, New York; Addi- 
son Roberts, Philadelphia; Herman Badenhoop, 
Jr., Baltimore; John Rygel, New York; 1 he 
McCallum, Hartford; E. Scott Hale, Newark; 
F. F. White, Hartford; C. E. Allan, San 
Francisco; John H. Dillard, Atlanta; V. L. 
Gallagher, New York; A. C. Posey, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Conference Committee With Other 

Insurance Companies 

H. W. Miller, chairman, New York; W. H. 
Koop, New York; Esmond Ewing, Hartford; Fr. 
A. Christensen, New York; W. Ross McCain, 
Hartford; W. A. Seaver, Watertown. 


Committee on Construction of Buildings 

L. J. Tillman, chairman, New York; W. L. 
Maillot, New York; George E. Scaff, New a 
x. C. Edmundson, San Francisco; 
Vay, LeRoy, Ohio; Wm. B. irichcil, ‘ila 
delphia; Calder W. - ane apy 8 reat Ss. 
Wm. B. Kelly, New York; Conklin, New 
York; E. V. Godwin, ew gine Harold C. 
Davis, New York; Qualmann, San Fran- 
cisco; W. E, Conbink, Chicago; Charles M. 
Kerr, Jr., York, Pa.; Robert F. Miller, Pitts- 
burgh; George B. Salter, Providence; Howard 
D. Vore, Newark, 

Committee on Finance 

D. R. Ackerman, chairman, New York; F. D. 
Layton, Hartford; C. S. Kremer, Hartford; x, 
Lester Parsons, New York; C. F. Codere, St. 
Paul; Harold V. Smith, New York; George H. 
Duxbury, New York; W. J. Reynolds, New 
York; W. A. Hebert, Springfield; W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, Hartford; John A. North, Hartford; W. 
W. Smith, Hartford; Barry Truscott, Camden. 


Committee on Fire Prevention and 
Engineering Standards 

William B. Rearden, chairman, Newark; F. 
P. Walther, New York; Philip S. Brown, Hart- 
ford; W. L. Nolen, New York; Lester S. Har- 
vey, Manchester; W. A. Hebert, Springfield; 
S. T. Skirrow, New York; Everard P. Smith, 
New York; Barry Truscott, Camden; Felix Har- 
grett, New York; W. W. Corry, Hartford; Wm. 
M. Houston, San Francisco; H. Lloyd Jones, 
New York; Edward D. Lawson, Chicago; Olaf 
Nordeng, Hartford; Clarke Smith, New York; 
R. R. Wilde, New York; Millard T. W ilson, 
Hartford; Frederick W. Wrenn, New York. 
Committee on Incendiarism and Arson 
Lester S. Harvey, chairman, Manchester; E. 
A. Henne, Chicago; B. B. Gracey, Hartford; 





Royal-Liverpool Group 


Advances Maguire, Farber 

A. J. Maguire, formerly manager of 
the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group’s 
Pittsburgh service office, has been ap- 
pointed assistant regional manager of 
fire and casualty companies in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Maguire will make his head- 
quarters at the group’s regional office in 
the Public Ledger Building, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia. 

Louis Farber has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh service office. 
Until his recent appointment Mr. Farber 
was state agent for the Group. 


chairman, New York; J. C. 


Harding, Chicago; Ver- 


Grant Bulkley, Springfield; R. S. Buddy, ms 
Falls; Robert S. Garvie, Hartford; E. R. Hind- 
ley, San Francisco; C. M. Gallagher, New York; 
Charles E, Black, New York; Rattel- 
man, Pittsburgh; F. Elmer Sammons, New 
York; Walter Meiss, New York; W. J. Chris- 
tensen, Newark; S. G. Amerman, New York; 
Frank W. Boyle, Boston; John L. Mylod, San 
Francisco; E. D. Patton, New York; H. A. 
Payne, New York; Paul Wilson, Detroit. 
Committee on Laws 

J. C. Hullett, chairman, Hartford; Charles A. 
Loughin, New York; Olin L. Brooks, New 
York; George H. Duxbury, New York; James 
F, Crafts, San Francisco; ooker, Hart- 
ford; John R. Barry, New York; Harry F. Og- 
den, Baltimore; K. B. Hatch, Philadelphia; D. 
C. Bowersock, Boston; Gay Gleason, Boston; H. 
W. Miller, New York; H. B. Collamore, Hart- 
ford; H. Clay Johnson, New York; Millard 
Bartels, Hartford; J. Priore, New York; Paul 
. McKown, San Weksaees D. R. Ackerman, 
New York; Francis Van Orman, Newark; J. 
Victor Herd, New York; C. L. Allen, Hartford; 
G. D. Mead, Glens Falls; John A. North, Hart: 
ford; S. Dwight Parker, Springfield; W. A. 
Rattelman, Pittsburgh. 

Committee on Maps 

H. B. Collamore, chairman, Hartford; R. T. 
aa Hartford; J. B. Carvalho, Hartford: 

C. Beazley, San Francisco; John’ Newlands, 
anova: J. Munro, New York; Olin L.: 
Brooks, New York; Frank W. Franzen, New- 

(Continued on Page 25 


HERBERT A. PAYNE MARRIES 


Mrs. Laura L. Moore of Toronto, 
Canada, Becomes Bride of Vice 
Pres. and Director of the Home 

Mrs. Laura Lewis Moore of St. Clair 
Avenue, West, Toronto, Canada, be- 
came the bride of Herbert Allyn Payne 
of 29 Washington Square West, New 
York City, at a ceremony officiated by 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale in the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church of New York on 
Saturday, June 16. 

The bride was given in marriage by 
Colonel Lionel Montague Horne of 
Toronto. Other attendants at the cere- 
mony were Mrs. W. E. MacDonald of 
Toronto, matron of honor; Mrs, B. H. 
Kean, the former Beverly Witney 
Moore, daughter of the bride; Miss 
Margo Payne, daughter of the groom, 
and Miss Margaret Peale, daughter f 
Dr. Peale, all of New York City. Arthm 
A. Schmidt of New York City, was best 
man. 

_ Following the ceremony a small recep- 
tion was held at the 21 Club for the 
family and out-of-town guests. 

Mrs. Payne, widow of George Cecil 
Moore, managing director of the Im- 
perial Life of Canada who died in 1944, 
is the former Laura Lewis of Toronto, 


AFIA Moves to Larger 
Offices at 161 William St. 


After 29 years tenancy at 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, the American Foreign 
Insurance Association is moving to new 
and larger offices on the 10th, 11th and 
12th floors of the newly completed build- 
ing on the northwest corner of Ann and 
William Streets, known as 161 William 
Street, New York. Following the second 
World War the expansion of our busi- 
ness necessitated additional quarters at 
70 Pine Street and 90 John Street. 

With the present move all depart- 
ments will again be united in well ap- 
pointed offices modernly equipped, with 
air conditioning, fluorescent’ lighting, 
soundproof ceilings and metal furniture 
throughout its three floors. A cordial 
invitation to visit the association’s new 
quarters is extended by General Mana- 
ger L. C. Irvine. 





where for many years she had been ac- 
tively engaged in Canadian Red Cross 
work. 

Mr. Payne is a director, vice president 
and secretary of the Home Insurance 
Co. He is a founder of the American 
Legion. After a honeymoon in Havana, 
Cuba, the couple will reside in New 
York City. 








theft, can you? 


Department. 


178 NO GAME T0 
WE GROWNUPS J... 


.-. from engagement ring to wedding ring, from the 
first fur coat to the golden wedding...it’s a serious busi- 
ness. The example shown is a common experience, 
and a very real one to the lady who worriedly asks: 


“While playing with the other children my little 
girl, at the suggestion of a little friend, ‘borrowed’ 
my jewelry. After dressing up to imitate a relative 
who had just been married, the children went on to 
other and more exciting games, In the activity which 
followed the youngsters lost my diamond ring, a 
valuable string of pearls and a diamond bracelet. 
I have a Jewelry-Fur policy but I don’t think it pays 
in a case like this. Does it?” 


Does it? It’s not mysterious disappearance exactly, 
is it? After all, you know what happened and whom 
to blame, up to a point. Yet you can’t exactly call it 


To be sure of your answer (to this and to other 
pertinent questions), request your copy of the 
“Jewelry-Fur True or False” from the Advertising 
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Laboratories Announces 
Engineering Revisions 


PERMITS FURTHER EXPANSION 





Geiges Chief Electrical Engineer; An- 
derson, Rilling and Dodge Direct- 
ing Electrical Depts. 





Concluding several years of study and 
planning, and vege © the approval of the 
board of trustees, R. Welborn, presi- 
dent of Ha poss Mt Laboratories, Inc., 
has announced a reorganization of the 
engineering departments. Designed to 
streamline the Laboratories’ operation, 
the reorganization also serves more ac- 
curately to delineate the division of 
responsibility and thus paves the way 
for further growth and expansion of 
activities. 

Most prominent change has been the 
appointment of Karl S. ii as chief 
electrical engineer. Mr. Geiges, a grad- 
uate of Newark College of Engineering 
in 1928, joined the Laboratories’ staff at 
New York as assistant electrical engi- 
neer. Later he was appointed associate 
electrical engineer and then service 
engineer in the label service department. 
After serving with the War Production 

3oard in the Conservation Division, Mr. 
Geiges was on active duty as Lieuten- 
ant in the U.S. Nz wh Upon his return 
to Underwriters’ Laboratories in 1946 
he was placed in charge of the electri- 
cal department of New York. 

Mr. Geiges is taking up the electrical 
department duties of M. M. Brandon, 
vice president, who will devote much of 
his time to the chairmanship of the 
electrical committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 


Electrical Devartment 


Directing a department opera- 
tions in the three Laboratories’ testing 
stations will be D. B. Anderson in New 
York, W. R. Rilling in Chicago and H. 
G. Dodge in San Francisco, with the 
titles of electrical engineers. H. B. 
Smith, of New York is standards engi- 
neer for the department. 

H. B. Whitaker has been appointed 
senior associate electrical engineer, and 
R. E. Dufour is senior associate chem- 
ical engineer, both in the Chicago Labo- 
ratories. 

Other appointments are the following: 

Associate electrical engineers: at Chi- 
cago, G. E. Coole, L. H. Horn, J. S. 
Sane L. C. Neumann, W. H. Farrell, 
and W. C. Walsh; 

At New York, F. Neumer, F. T. 
Wright, G. E. Schall, R. H. Fries, C. 
W. Zimmerer, L. P. Monti, N. M. Mc- 
Corkle, and H. E. Baker; 

At San Francisco, O. G. Wedekind and 
J. A. MacNabb. 

Associate chemical 
Davis, A. E. Maitre, C. 
W. C. Westerberg. 

Associate engineers: gases and oils 
department, W. W. Reymer in Chicago 
and J. W. Cannon in San Francisco. 

Division engineers: E. L. Canman, R. 


W. Eckardt, C. D. Ellsworth, R. G. 


re E. N. 
. Clogston and 


Garlock, V. H. agg E. J. Huber 
R. N. Just, J. J. Kane, L. M. Kline, R 
M. Knourek, L. C. pone A. D. Lut- 


gens, A. M. Madsen, H. Mapplethorpe, 
5; eg ke J. L. Middleton, D. B. 


Mills, Overman, Jt, D. W. Parker, 
C. B. yr Pi E. Schuster, Rens, 
Selan, A. W. ‘Smoot, BE. kK. Stoehr, O. 
F. Volland, R. G. Wells, T. T. Wilhelmy, 
K. R. Woods, G. H: Wright, J. S. 


Zadrozny, and A. L. Zolot. 
sae nior assistant chemical 
A. Cavanagh and A. J. 


engineers: 
Stabovitz. 


UNIFIED CITY PROGRAM 

The City Council of Jonesboro, Ark., 
has voted to have all existing insurance 
policies on city-owned property and all 
bonds on city officials cancelled and re- 
written by a single agency. The new 
unified insurance program on city prop- 
erty provides that commissions on the 
new combined policies and bonds are to 
be equally divided among all bona fide 
insurance agencies in Jonesboro exclud- 
ing mutual agencies. 


AETNA ADVANCES ANDREWS 





Elected Assistant Secretary of Com- 
panies in Group; Has Been Agency 
Supervisor in Eastern States 
Directors of the Aetna Insurance 
Company have elected Arthur K. An- 
drews assistant secretary of the Aetna 
and its fire and casualty subsidiaries. 
Agency supervisor for New York state, 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia for the last four years, Mr. 
Andrews has spent his entire business 


career with the Aetna. A _ native of 





Hartford and a graduate of Hartford 
Public High School, he joined the 
Aetna July 1, 1921, as a clerk in the 
mail room, and was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the New York City depart- 
ment. 

He served from 1926 to 1928 as exam- 
iner for Delaware, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Maryland, and from 1928 to 
1938 as special agent in New Jersey. 
His able work in New Jersey earned 
him a promotion in September, 1938, to 
state agent for central New York with 
headquarters in Syracuse. In 1940 he 
was transferred to Albany and placed 
in charge of eastern New York state. 





Mr. Andrews was called to the home 
office in ‘Hartford in January, 1946, and 
named agency supervisor for New York 
state for the Aetna and its fire com- 
pany subsidiaries. Two years later his 
duties were enlarged to include super- 
vision over agencies in Maryland, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. 


HOME DIVIDEND OF 380 CENTS 
Directors of the Home Insurance Co. 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
90 cents a share on the common stock, 
payable August 1 to stockholders of 
record July 2. This is at the same rate 
as the previous semi-annual dividend. 














Comes the first hot weather and milady’s 
furs disappear into cold storage. Every fur- 
rier, fur storage company, department store 
and similar’ custodian becorhes a natural 
prospect for a FURRIERS’ CUSTOMERS 
POLICY when this flood of valuable prop- 
erty, with its added financial responsibility, 
pours into their vaults. Don’t overlook this 
excellent source of business in your com- 
munity during the summer months ahead. 

The many sales advantages of the FUR- 


ye 
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Atlanta * Los Angeles * Seattle 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Head Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
Departmental Offices: New York * Chicago * Boston 
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Advertising Department, Fireman's Fund Group 
401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 


Without obligation, please send me the June issue of 
FIREMAN'S FUND IDEA INDEX, 


RIERS’ CUSTOMERS POLICY during this 
season are pointed out in the June issue of 
FIREMAN’S FUND IDEA INDEX. Sent 
monthly to each of our producers, the IDEA 
INDEX has been so successful in increasing 
their business that we are now making it 
available to any agent or broker, whether 
or not you do business with us. Mail the 
coupon today and see for yourself how the 
FIREMAN’S FUND IDEA INDEX service will 
add to your income. 
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Cothran Says Atomic War Losses 
Should Be Absorbed by the Nation 


Suggesting a solution to problems of 
providing property insurance protection 
against losses we may incur from atomic 
bombing, Colonel Perrin C. Cothran, vice 


president of the Phoenix, and chairman 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ committee on adjustments, told 
the American Association of Managing 
General Agents at Glenwood Springs, 
Col., last week that a joint resolution 
by Congress declaring all losses occa- 
sioned from enemy attacks, direct or 
clandestine, in time of peace or war, will 
be absorbed by the nation up to its 
capacity to pay, would be an answer. 

Such attacks are made essentially upon 
the national economy as a whole, rather 
than upon any one individual unit. Mr. 
Cothran then asked: 


General Average Principle 


“Why not use the ocean marine gen- 
eral average principle for liquidating 
such losses? In ocean marine practice 
the loss suffered by an individual inter- 
est in protecting or safeguarding the en- 
tire venture is made good by an assess- 
ment upon all of the surviving property. 

“An industrial target pee including 
personnel and property, if damaged or 
destroyed by war, should be considered a 


sacrifice for the preservation of all life 
and property within the nation. What 
the insurance industry can and perhaps 
should do, is to put its machinery and 
know-how at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment for assessing the damages and 
facilitating the disbursement of payment 
of losses, if and when this catastrophe 
is upon us. This was accomplished only 
a few months ago when experiments 
carried on by the Armed Forces in 
Nevada resulted in damage to property.” 

Colonel Cothran asked that the gen- 
eral agents, if they agreed with his sug- 
gestions, insist upon their representa- 
tives in Washington doing something 
about it. 


Instalment Premiums 


He also asked that a definite solution 
be reached on the problem of instalment 
payment of premiums. He said he was 
in complete agreement with John R. 
Barry of Corroon & Reynolds, who 
stated that the requirement to put up a 
premium reserve on a premium that has 
not been collected, in some cases will not 
be collected, or only partly collected for 
a period of five years, is not in compli- 
ance with the law. Even if it were legal, 
the financial strain on the resources of 
many companies would be severe. 





Philadelphia Mariners 
Hold Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Mariners 
Club of Philadelphia, held at the Merion 
Golf Club in Ardmore, the following 
officers were elected: skipper, John J. 
Dunn, Automobile; first mate, Howard 
gia Jennings, Potomac; yeoman-purser, 
Charles A. Bischoff, Pennsylvania Fire; 
Jimmy legs, Richard C ullen, New Hamp- 
shire. 

The executive committee in addition 
to the above consists of Cecil Muirhead, 
Providence Washington; J. Weir Sar- 
geant, Insurance Company of North 
America; Charles W. Barclay, Appleton 
& Cox, Inc., H. Bradley Sexton, Bos- 
ton, and Raymond G. Shepard, Fire 
Association. 

Twenty members competed, under the 
Callaway system, for the Babaco Golf 
trophy, which was won by Raymond G. 
Shepard. Other golf prizes were also 
awarded. The club will resume monthly 
luncheon meetings in the Fall. 


Phoenix Appoints Hartford 
Bank Stock Transfer Agent 


Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
have appointed the Hartford-Connecti- 
cut Trust Co. as stock transfer agent 
and dividend disbursing agent. 

In a message to stockholders, John Al- 
den North, president of the Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group, said: “The volume of 
this work has grown to the point where 
it was the opinion of the management 
that more effective use could be made 
of our personnel if their duties were 
delegated to an institution equipped to 
specialize in stock transfer transactions.” 


THAYER TRANSFERRED TO KY. 

Special Agent William A. Thayer, 
who for the past year has traveled the 
state of Georgia for the Security- 
Connecticut Cos. of New Haven, Conn., 
has been transferred to Kentucky, He 
will travel that state as special agent 
under Manager John W. James, Jr., 
with headquarters at 408 Starks Build- 
ing, Louisville. 





Carlson Marine Special 


For National Union Fire 


The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has appointed Scovel M. Carlson as 
marine special agent. He will be asso- 
ciated with State Agent Whitney head- 
quartering at 18 Oliver Street, Boston, 
supervising marine business in all New 
England states except Maine. 

Mr. Carlson was born and educated in 
western Pennsylvania, his college activi- 
ties having been interrupted by three 
years’ service in United States Air Corps 
as a glider pilot and flight officer. Upon 
return to civilian life, he completed his 
college course and in 1949 went with 
another company as a marine under- 
writer which position he relinquished to 
become associated with the National 
Union. 


Roane New President of 


Independent Adjusters 

John D. C. Roane, president of John 
Roane, Inc., Baltimore, has been elected 
president of the National Association of 
Independent Adjusters. He _ succeeds 
Robert M. Hill of Detroit. Other offi- 
cers elected at the annual meeting at 
Dallas, Tex., include E. H. Bockius, San 
Francisco, executive vice president, and 
Robert Pruyn, Indianapolis, executive 
secretary and treasurer. 

Regional vice presidents are as _ fol- 
lows: L. B. Hazzard, L. B. Hazzard, 
New York; James E. Gay, Jr., Gay & 
Taylor, Winston-Salem, N. C.; F. M. 
Clements, A. H. Dinning Co., Detroit; 
Frank Tidwell, F. E. Tidwell & Co., Los 
Angeles; G. E. Shank, Shank & Co.,, 
Wichita; and Robert B. Lovelace, Gen- 
eral ‘Claims Service, Dallas. Mr. Love- 
lace was convention chairman. 


TRAVELERS SUPERVISORS 
Three field supervisors, fire and ma- 
rine lines of the Travelers have recently 
been appointed. The men are Richard R. 
Conklin and Jack E. Harrison, both at 
San Francisco, and Richard A. Beards- 
ley, unassigned. 
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Federal Crop Insurance 


Program Expansion Asked 
Declaring that “every farmer in Amer- 
ica should have an opportunity to insure 
his cash crops against loss from the com- 
mon hazards of production,” Representa- 
tive Carl Elliott (D., Ala.) last week 
called for immediate expansion on a 
large scale by this Congress of the Fed- 
eral crop insurance program. 

“A realistic insurance system will at 
least partially serve as a cushion against 
the demand for Federal credit in those 
areas stricken by the disasters of 
drought, hail, flood, insect infestation, 
and others,” Mr. Elliott declared. The 
crop insurance program, which was ex- 
panded to some extent by Congress in 
1949, is “now in force on a very restricted 
basis,” he said. 

He cited the last year’s record of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation to 
support his position that the program 
could continue to operate profitably even 
if greatly expanded. In the crop year 
1950, the corporation collected insurance 
premiums of $14,200,000, and paid out 
to farmers as indemnities against losses 
the sum of $12,900,000, leaving a balance 
of profit on the year’s operations of 
$1,300,C00. 

“This profit, in my judgment, is a 
very good indication of the success of 
the program, especially in view of the 
serious losses from boll weevil infesta- 
tion in the Cotton Belt,” Representative 
Elliott declared. 





Fireman’s Fund Changes in 
New Hampshire and Vermont 


The Fireman’s Fund Group has ap- 
pointed Roy A. French as state agent 
for all its companies in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. He will be assisted by 
Special Agents Walter F. Brown and 
Robert K. Porter. Specialized marine 
service will continue to be given by 
Marine Special Agent Meador. Mr. 
French has a background of many years 
in the fire business and a_ thorough 
knowledge of marine and indemnity 
lines. 

Mr. Porter, a native of Arlington, 
Mass., spent almost four years in the 
United States Naval Air Corps, follow- 
ing which he completed his educaticen 
at Boston University. He has since then 
been employed by another insurance 
company as special agent in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Brown, also a native of Massachu- 
setts, graduated from Bowdoin College 
after three years in the armed services. 
He joins the companies following em- 
ployment with one of the multiple line 
groups. 

Effective July 1, Special Agent Walter 
F. Tolman, presently headquartered in 
Claremont, N. H., is being transferred 
to another position with added respon- 
sibilities. 


V. C. Johnson Executive 
Of New Hampshire Fire 


Vinton C. Johnson has been elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
New Hampshire Fire. A graduate of 
Knox College he received his MBA from 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard. He joined the First 
Boston Corp. and in 1936 was transferred 
to New York becoming vice president in 
1949. Mr. Johnson, who has specialized 
in insurance and banking investments, 
will take up his new duties in Sep- 
tember. 


EVERETT W. NOURSE DIES 


Retired Manager of London Assurance 

Was 67; Started in Insurance in 1902 

‘ With Northern Assurance 
_ Everett W. Nourse, former United 
States manager of the London Assur- 
ance and president of the Manhattan 
Fire & Marine, died June 14 at Great 
Barrington, Mass., at the age of 67 years. 
He served as manager from January 1, 
1930, until June 30, 1942, when he re- 
tired. He is survived by his wife, Helen 
Nourse; a son, Gilbert and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Stanley Parkerson and Mrs. 
Joseph Ronzone. 

30rn in New York, Mr. Nourse started 
in 1902 when he entered the service of 
the United States head office at New 
York of the Northern Assurance of 
London. With that company, he worked 
as an examiner, chief underwriter, as 
superintendent of the i improved risks de- 
partment, which he organized, and as 
general agent for all eastern territory. 

He resigned as general agent of the 
Northern in 1921 to assume the post of 
assistant to United States Manager John 
H. Packard of the London Assurance. 
When the Manhattan was organized in 
1924, he became vice president. When 
Mr. Packard retired on December 31, 
1929, Mr. Nourse was made U. S. man- 
ager of the London and president of the 
Manhattan. 

As chief executive of the London he 
served on numerous committees of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Eastern Underwriters Association, West- 
ern Underwriters Association, and the 
New York State Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. ; 





National Board 
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ark; John Glendening, New York; Morton T. 
Jones, Kansas City; J. M. Kidd, New York; 
Geo. B. Leonard, Atlanta; C. H. Smith, Chi- 
cago. 

Committee on Membership 


_P. J._ Priore, chairman, New York; W. H. 
Koop, New York; R. M. Anderson, Hartford; 
Ray B. Duboc, Kansas City; John J. Seibels, 
Columbia, S. C.; F. A. Christensen, New York; 
J. . Battershill, New York; C. D. MeVay, 
LeRoy, Ohio; E. J. Dickey, Ww atertown; J. K. 
Hooker, Hartford; Stephen W. Carey, 3rd, 
Providence; Howard A. Reynolds, San Francisco. 


Committee on Public Relations 


Frank H. Thomas, chairman, Philadelphia ; 
Peter J. Berry, New Haven; J. H. Hines, At- 
lanta; H. P. Jackson, Newark; J. R. Robinson, 
New York; Frank F. Dorsey, Baltimore; he Bt 
Allen, Hartford; Kenneth E. Black, New York; 
Walter Meiss, New York; J. L. Magenheimer, 
New York; A. C. Seymour, New York; Virgil 
V. Roby, Hartford; John Ashmead, Hartford; 
W. J. Christensen, Newark; Charles M. Close, 
New York; Hugh S. Coburn, San Francisco; W. 
A. Rattelman, Pittsburgh; F, A. Roberts, Glens 
Falls; H. A. Taylor, Jr., New York; W. S. 
Vanderbilt, Hartford; J. M. Wylie, San Fran- 


cisco. 


Committee on Statistics and Origin 
of Fires 


George H. Duxbury, chairman, New York; E. 
J. Weiss, Dayton, Ohio; F. Glenn Breen, Tren- 
ton; Albert W. Howard, Washington, D. 
Herbert Ryman, San Francisco; H. G. Seibels, 
Birmingham; Robert E, O’Rourke, Dubuque; D. 
C. Bowersock, Boston; Arthur Bollinger, New 
York; R. C. Angus, ‘New York; G. L. Arm- 
strong, Hartford; D. H. Smith, Salt Lake City ; 
G. S. Tompkins, Hartford. 


Committee on Uniform Accounting 


Charles W. Makin, chairman, Camden; O. C. 
Gleiser, New York; * Priore, New York: 
A. W. Morgan, Glens Falls; S. T. Shotwell, San 
Francisco; Leonard Peterson, New York; Jos. 
G. Niederlitz, New York; J. B. Clancy, New 
York; Everard P. Smith, New York; A. R. 
Matthews, New York; Louis Moeckel, New 
York; John W. Dillon, Buffalo; H. K. Jarvis, 
New York; John W. Lamble, New York; Wil- 
liam MacLean, Pittsburgh; E. T. Moynahan, 
Philadelphia; N. B. Yoder, Philadelphia. 
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Stevedoring Filing Is 
Sustained by Bohlinger 


HOLDS ATTACK GROUNDLESS 





N. Y. Superintendent Upholds Rates of 
Compensation Rating Board, Under 
Fire From Shipping Association 


Insurance Superintendent Alfred J. 
Bohlinger of New York has upheld the 
Department's approval of the stevedor- 
ing rates filed by the Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board of New York, 
thereby ending the matter which has 
been in litigation since May; 1950. The 
Superintendent’s decision sustains the 
propriety of the filing made by the rat- 
ing board and holds that the petitioner, 
the New York Shipping Association, 
failed to sustain the allegations made in 
the original attack on the stevedoring 
rates, which had been approved to be 
effective July 1, 1948. 

The Superintendent, in his decision, 
pointed out that he had no power to 
review and order a readjustment of the 
rates in the absence of fraud or conduct 
tantamount to fraud which in effect had 
been charged by the Shipping Associa- 
tion, saying: 

Sees No Evidence of Guilt 

“On all the evidence I find that none 
of the members, subscribers, staff or 
committee personnel of the Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board were guilty 
of misrepresentation, concealment, ‘gross 
error, gross neglect or other over- 
reaching conduct in the preparation or 
filing of the rates and rating values un- 
der consideration.” 

In announcing to company members of 
the rating board the Superintendent’s 
decision, General Manager Henry D. 
Sayer of the rating board said: 





“Tt is a matter of gratification to the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
that Alfred J. Bohlinger, Superintendent 


of Insurance, has made public a 33 page 
opinion, dated June 12, 1951, of the De- 
partment in the matter of the propriety 
and reasonableness of the rates filed by 
the rating board and approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance effective 
July 1, 1948, concerning all classifications 
relating to the stevedoring industry, in 
which he finds that the rates as filed 
and approved were reasonable, adequate 
and not unfairly discriminatory and that 
the allegations made by the New York 
Shipping Association in attacking such 
rates were entirely groundless and not 
sustained by the evidence. Accordingly, 
the Superintendent finds no occasion to 
order a revision of such rates.” 
McCullough Trial Deputy 

Since May, 1950, a number of hearings 
were held before the Department. The 
trial Deputy Superintendent was Roy C. 
McCullough, who is to retire from the 
Department at the end of this month 
to assume his new position as manager 
of the newly formed Multiple Peril In- 
surance Rating Organization. Mr. Boh- 
linger’s decision approves the findings 
of Mr. McCullough. The shipping asso- 
ciation had demanded a readjustment of 
the rates and asked for an order requir- 
ing refunds of any excess premium that 
might be found to have been charged. 

Representing the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board at the series of hear- 
ing which began June 23, 1950, was 
Edwin D. Kyle of the law firm of Whit- 
man, Ransom, Coulson & Goetz. 


Flanigan Named by Excess 

Horace C. Flanigan, vice chairman of 
the Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, 
and a director of the Excess Insurance 
Co., has been named by the board of 
the. Excess to the finance and executive 
committees. 


MAKES 4 STAFF PROMOTIONS 





National Council on Compensation In- 
surance Advances Brosnan, Boyajian, 
Bach and Ferguson 
Four promotions in the staff of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance are announced by General Man- 
ager Harry F. Richardson. J. Glen Bros- 
nan has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary, J. A. Boyajian has been ap- 
pointed assistant actuary, E. K. Bach has 
been appointed manager of the Inter- 
state Compensation Rating Bureau, and 
R. E. Ferguson has been appointed 
manager of the Florida Compensation 

Rating Bureau. 

Mr. Brosnan’s promotion to the execu- 
tive staff of the council follows many 
years of successively more responsible 
positions within the organization. Mr. 
Brosnan started with the Missouri Com- 
pensation Rating Bureau in 1935 and 
from there became manager of the 
Maryland Compensation Rating Bureau 
prior to his appointment as the first 
manager of the Interstate Compensation 
Rating Bureau in January of 1950. Mr. 
Brosnan has seen the interstate bureau 
through a difficult and trying formative 
period. As assistant secretary, Mr. Bros- 
nan’s duties will be in connection with 
the public relations and Insurance De- 
partment contract work of the council. 

Assistant Actuary Boyajian will assist 
with the conduct of rate hearings and 
similar work with Insurance Depart- 
ments. Mr. Boyajian is an associate of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society and has 


Jackson Would Stagger 


State Traffic Efforts 


LEADERS CONVENE IN CAPITAL 





Falvey, Catlin, Pitre, Caverly, Harvey 
and Boate Play Active Roles in Presi- 
dent’s Safety Conference 





A system of staggering concentrated 
traffic safety efforts in several states at 
a time, then moving on to other small 
groups of states as goals are reached, 
was proposed at the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference in Washington, 
June 13-15, by Harold P. Jackson, presi- 
dent of Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Co., chairman of the conference’s com- 
mittee on safety organization, as an ef- 
fective means of overcoming public 
apathy toward increased traffic deaths 
and injuries and bringing wider public 
support behind accident prevention work. 

Mr. Jackson was one of several traffic 
safety leaders from the casualty and 
surety industry who had a_ prominent 
part in the President’s conference, which 
attracted a record attendance of some 
4,000 persons interested in reducing high- 
way accidents. Wallace J. Falvey, presi- 





been with actuarial department of the 
National Council since March of 1946. 

Mr. Bach, who will assume Mr. Bros- 
nan’s duties in the Interstate Bureau, 
has been with the National Council for 
seven years. He has been the mana- 
ger of the Florida bureau since 1946 
and prior to that was in the underwrit- 
ing department in the New York office 
of the council. 

Mr. Ferguson, who joined the National 
Council in 1947, was promoted from the 
Missouri bureau to be manager of the 
New Orleans branch of the Southeastern 
Bureau in January, 1950. Mr. Ferguson 
now succeeds Mr. Bach as manager of 
the Florida bureau. 
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dent, Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co., chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, accident prevention department, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, and Mr. Jackson were members 
of the conference organization which 
planned the President’s conference, the 
third held since 1946, 


Catlin Is Consultant 


Robert I. Catlin, vice president of 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., chairman 
of the Connecticut Highway Safety 
Commission, was a consultant on the 
forum on “Converting Public Apathy 
Into Public Support,” at which Mr. Jack- 
son’s proposal for staggered traffic 
safety drives was made, and also served 
as consultant in a forum on “Avenue to 
Better Motor Vehicle Administration.” 
M. J. Pitre, superintendent, engineering 
department, Fidelity & Casualty Co, 
who serves with Mr. Falvey, Mr. Jack- 
son and Mr. Catlin on the advisory com- 
mittee of the association’s accident pre- 
vention department, participated as con- 
sultant in the forum held on “How to 
Get Action on Accident Reports.” 

Raymond N. Caverly,. vice president, 
F. & C., representing the special com- 
mittee on traffic courts of the American 
Bar Association, was forum consultant 
in a discussion of ‘ ‘Overcoming Problems 
in Adoption of Uniform Laws.” 

Julien H. Harvey, manager of the ac- 
cident prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, and Thomas N. Boate, its di- 
rector of public safety, participated in 
meetings of other traffic safety groups 
meeting in Washington before, during 
and after the President’s conference. 
Mr. Harvey also was a member of the 
inventory liaison group of the confer- 
ence and reported great progress has 
been made in the field of driver educa- 
the last President’s confer- 


tion since 
ence, held in 1949, as a result of the 
High School Driver Education Award 


Program sponsored by the association. 
Mr. Boate also was a consultant in the 
forum on “Gearing Police Enforcement 
to Today’s Critical Needs.” 


Jackson Is Moderator 


Jackson served as moderator at 
two forums, “Converting Public Apathy 
Into Public Support,” and “Selecting 
Basic Steps to Strengthen Safety Organ- 
ization.” At the former session he urged 
an improved sales approach to the top 
public officials “who can logically moti- 
vate the creation of a public support 
structure” behind the movement for 
safer highways. 

“When the whole question of organ- 
ized public support for the highway 
safety program is brought down to tiie 
smallest common denominator,” said Mr. 
Jackson, “we who represent the organi- 
zations must answer for our failure to 
accomplish two specific tasks: First, that 
of bringing about the creation of state- 
wide public support groups in every 
state, either through the impetus we 
have provided for official leadership to 
inaugurate action, or through our own 
persistent drive in perfecting the struc- 
ture ourselves and offering its facilities 
in support of official programs; second, 
that of providing sufficient stimulation 
and assistance to the state and local 
units of public support to assure applica- 
tion of the programs and projects agreed 
upon and sponsored by parent national 
groups. 

“The emphasis of this conference 
shifts from what needs to be done to 
how we are going to do it. The two 
foregoing problems are, after all, only a 
statement of the need. How we may 
overcome the obstacles which are re- 
sponsible for these gaps in the ‘action 
program’ is the question facing this 
forum.” 


MAKES EASTERN APPOINTMENTS 

The St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. 
announces three appointments in its 
eastern department, as follows: Austen 
D. Brown has been appointed manager 
and Joseph A. Crosson supervisor of the 
casualty department, and Robert S. 
Herterich has been made supervisor of 
the fidelity and surety department. 
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U.S. Casualty Wins 
In Cardinal Litigation 


CASE CAUSED MUCH CONCERN 


New York Court of Appeals Confirms 
Appellate Division Decision; New Trial 
Denied in State Fund Issue 


The New York Court of Appeals has 
unanimously affirmed the decision of the 
Appellate Division, Second Department 
of the New York Supreme Court up- 
holding the position of the defendant in- 
surer and dismissing the complaint, in 
the case of Cardinal versus United 
States Casualty Co. which has concerned 
the casualty industry for the past 18 
months, 

The appeals were based upon a judg- 
ment rendered in June, 1949, at Trial 
Term, Kings County, by Justice Frank 
Johnson awarding Cardinal the sum of 
$110,321 plus interest and costs. The 
case arose out of an accident which oc- 
curred on January 3, 1945, while Car- 
dinal, by contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was repairing a ship owned by 
the Government. Through the negli- 
gence of Cardinal’s employes, ammonia 
escaped from the ship’s refrigeration 
system and resulted in injuries to 18 of 
them, one of whom later died. All 18 
men were engaged in Cardinal’s business 
at hae time. 

At first New York compensation pay- 
ments were made by the New York 
State Insurance Fund, which carried the 
workmen’s compensation and employer’s 
liability insurance. In September, 1945, 
the administratrix of the deceased em- 
ploye and the 17 others filed admiralty 
suits against the United States, as owner 
of the vessel, alleging that its negligence 
had caused their injuries. The Govern- 
ment, claiming a right to indemnity in 
the event it should be held liable in 
these actions, filed third party petitions 
impleading Cardinal in each suit. 


Coverage Expressly Provided 


Coverage for such liability is expressly 
provided today in Paragraph 10 of the 
New York Standard Endorsement to the 
workmen’s compensation policy. Car- 
dinal’s 1945 policy, however, had been 
issued before Paragraph 10 was devised 
and did not expressly include such cov- 
erage. Cardinal, nevertheless, demanded 
that the State Fund defend him from 
the Government’s suits. The fund re- 
fused unless Cardinal would agree that 
the fund’s liability would be limited to 
$25,000, a limit endorsed on the fund’s 
policy for longshoremen’s and _ harbor 
workers’ operations. 

In addition to his demand upon the 
State Fund, Cardinal also claimied cov- 
erage by the United States Casualty un- 
der a public liability policy with high 
liimts. Pointing to the standard exclu- 
sion of employes injured in the business 
of the insured, the casualty company 
denied liability. Cardinal thereupon en- 
gaged his own attorneys. In January, 
1948, the admiralty suits were concluded 
by a three-way settlement, Cardinal pay- 
ing the Government $87,000 which was 
composed of 18 distinct sums, each par- 
ticularized and earmarked for a desig- 
nated injured employe. Cardinal there- 
upon commenced two actions, the first 
against the State Fund in the Court of 
Claims and the second against United 
States Casualty in Supreme Court, Kings 
County. 


State Fund Case 


The action against the State Fund was 
tried before Judge Sylvester in the Court 
of Claims. At the trial the State Fund 
denied all liability in any amount, it be- 
ing argued by the Attorney General’s 
office that such coverage would be be- 
yond the writing powers of the State 
Fund. Cardinal asserted that complete 
coverage was intended and further that 
the $25,000 limitation was illegal, on the 
ground that the State Fund cannot law- 
fully limit its employers liability cov- 
erage. 


In an unprecedented decision Judge 


Sylvester agreed with the State Fund 
that it did 


not possess the requisite 





PRINTS AUTO PLAN ANALYSIS 

A single-page chart analysis of auto- 
mobile assigned risks plans presently in 
effect in the United States (except 
Massachusetts) and Hawaii, has just 
been published for distribution, the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies announces. 





writing powers, a finding which not only 
determined the claim of Cardinal but 
cast doubt upon thousands of outstand- 
ing policies which contained the new ex- 
press coverage in Paragraph 10. In the 
closing days of the New York legislature 
Governor Dewey sent an emergency 
message on the situation and a tem- 
porary statute to correct it was enacted. 
Cardinal thereupon moved for a new 
trial but Judge Sylvester denied the 
motion. 


U. S. Casualty Case 


The action against United States 
Casualty was tried by Justice Johnson 
without a jury in Supreme Court, Kings 
County. The trial judge held for Car- 
dinal on the ground that the standard 
employe exclusion is defective. This de- 
cision was unanimously reversed by the 
Appellate Division, Second Department, 
which ordered the complaint dismissed 
in a written opinion. The decision of 
the Appellate Division has now been 
unanimously affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals. 

The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, of which United States ‘Casu- 
alty is a member, filed an amicus brief 
supporting the company’s position. The 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau joined 
in the brief. 

Frederick Mellor was attorney of rec- 
ord for United States Casualty Co. The 
appeal was argued on their behalf by 
Bruce Bromley, with Samuel R. Feller, 
Leo H. Hirsch, Jr., and Maurice Rosen- 
berg of counsel on the brief. The Na- 
tional Bureau was represented by James 
B. Donovan and the Mutual Bureau by 
William E. Jordan. Thomas A. Mc- 
Donald represented the plaintiff. 


Blames High Claim Cost 
On Spiral of Inflation 


BREWSTER IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Says Auto Liability Rates Are Affected 
by Devalued Dollar; Predicts Earlier 
Publication of Bay State Manual 
Automobile liability claim costs have 
increased since World War II due, for 
the most part, “to the upward spiral of 
inflation,” said William H. Brewster, 
manager of the automobile division of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, in his address before the insur- 
ance clinic held at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass., June 11. 
Mr. Brewster said that while it is 








Manton Back From Germany 


E. A. G. Manton, president of the 
American International Underwriters 
Corp., has returned from a trip to Ger- 


many, where his company maintains a 
head office in Frankfurt and 18 branch 
offices throughout the western zone. He 
says that the rapidly rising automobile 
accident rate and consequent increase in 
claims in Germany in the past nine 
months are causing concern to insurance 
companies and that his company, ac- 
cordingly, is rescinding rate reductions 
put into effect last year. 


Cc. & S. GOLF TOURNEY JUNE 29 

The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York will hold its annual golf tourna- 
ment, Friday, June 29, at the Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Country Club. Competition 
for the John J. King Memorial Trophy 
and the president’s prize (members only) 
for the best low gross score for 18 holes 
medal play is expected to be keen. Prizes 
will also be offered for the best low net 
score for 18 holes as well as for the 
kicker’s handicap events for both mem- 
bers and guests. Frank D. Gallaher, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, is 
chairman of the golf committee. 
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generally recognized that automobile lia- 
bility rates are the result of scientific 
actuarial calculation based upon the lat- 


est experience available, all too often 
agents and policyholders overlook the 
fact that these rates are directly related 
to economic trends and standards of 
living. 

Mr. Brewster outlined the essential 
information for rate mz aking, told how 
pure premiums are arrived at and de- 
scribed the expense loadings presently 
in use for both private passenger and 
commercial automobile rates. 


Adverse Loss Ratios Continue 


“At the beginning of 1951, when, in 
the normal course of events, the auto- 
mobile rating committee approached the 
review of the latest policy year experi- 
ence for the 1951 rate revision,” he said, 
“the company executives and underwrit- 
ters were deeply concerned over the 
continued adverse loss ratios developed 
by automobile liability business through- 
out 1950. Since World War II claim 
costs have increased due, for the most 
part, to the upward spiral of inflation. 
Automobile liability insurance rates are 
directly affected by our devalued dollar, 
increasing wage levels, higher material 
costs, substantially higher medical costs, 
excessive court verdicts and our gen- 
erally higher standards of living. For 
these important reasons it has been 
necessary to supplement the normal 
rate-making procedures based upon pol- 
icy year experience by the use of cur- 
rent cost factors developed upon the 
basis of up-to-date calendar year experi- 
ence reported by the companies. 

“Inasmuch as we are now calculating 
rates which will apply to 1951 and 1952 
business it is reasonable, insofar as pos- 
sible, to take into consideration the 
most recent trends brought about by 
our economy. State supervising authori- 
ties share with insurance companies and 
rating organizations the responsibility of 
establishing rates which are adequate to 
assure the financial stability of the 
companies which must meet fully their 
obligations to policyholders.” 


Discusses Massachusetts Situation 


Turning from the general field of auto- 


mobile liability insurance to the situ- 
ation existing in Massachusetts under 
its compulsory liability law, Mr. Brew- 


ster said that the Massachusetts auto- 
mobile property damage manual is is- 
sued each year by the National Bureau 
as a necessary adjunct to the Massa- 
chusetts automobile bodily injury manual 
issued by the Massachusetts Rating & 
Accident Prevention Bureau. 

“We have published the Massachu- 
setts automobile property damage man- 
ual ever since the enactment of your 
compulsory law in 1927,” Mr. Brewster 
said. “Whenever possible the revised 
property damage manual is sent to 
Massachusetts manual holders before 
January 1 each year and, pending such 
promulgation, it 1s our practice, in early 
November, to send to all companies 
which subscribe to Massachusetts auto- 
mobile property damage manual service 
a bulletin containing the new rates for 
private passenger and commercial auto- 
mobiles. 


Caused Embarrassing Delay 


“We fully realize the tremendous task 
which falls upon companies and agents 
at the end of each year to place renewal 
policies in the hands of Massachusetts 
car owners by the compulsory date of 
January 1, and we are now taking steps 
toward closer cooperation with the Mas- 
sachusetts Automobile Rating & Acci- 
dent Prevention Bureau to the end that 
the property damage manual will be 
sent earlier to manual holders. 

“A series of circumstances caused the 
undesirable and embarrassing delay this 
year in connection with the issuance of 
the property damage manual. First, the 
inclusion of the flat state-wide Massa- 
chusetts statutory bodily injury rate 
question on the ballot for last Novem- 
ber’s election delayed final action by 
the Massachusetts bureau on rules for 
the statutory coverage manual. This 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Harleston Appointed by 
C. & S. Association 


IS NAMED TRAFFIC ENGINEER 


Transportation and Safety Specialist to 
Conduct Studies in Projects to Save 
Lives and Prevent Accidents 

Appointment of Robert H. Harleston, 
Jr., as traffic engineer in the accident 
prevention department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies 
is announced by J. Dewey Dorsett, gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Harleston, formerly 
resident traffic engineer in Columbia, 
S. C., with Smith, Dibble & Co., man- 
agement consultants, has joined the de- 
partment’s public safety division staff 
upon completion of a one- year course at 
Yale University’s Bureau of Highway 
Engineering. 

Mr. Harleston’s duties will include 
technical and administrative work seek- 
ing to stimulate effective use of sound 
traffic engineering techniques and re- 
lated traffic safety principles to reduce 
accidents and alleviate traffic congestion 
at state and local levels. As a transpor- 
tation and safety specialist, he will con- 
duct studies in traffic engineering proj- 
ects which have saved lives and pre- 
vented injury and property damage and 
will endeavor through the association’s 
publications to apply these _ lessons 
broadly throughout the nation, accord- 
ing to Julien H. Harvey, manager of 
the accident prevention department. 

Stresses Importance of Traffic 
Engineering 

Mr. Harvey, who was recently hon- 
ored by the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers for his contributions to the pro- 
fession of traffic engineering, said Mr. 
Harleston’s appointment emphasizes the 
importance the association has attached 
to the growing science of traffic engi- 
neering as a means of reducing street 
and highway accidents. The “Getting 
Results Through Traffic Engineering” 
series of monthly bulletins, started in 
1939 to encourage solution of traffic and 
accident problems by engineers, and now 
reaching more than 3,000 engineers and 
traffic officials regularly, will be among 
the publications handled by Mr. Har- 
leston. 

A native of Charleston, S. C., Mr. 
Harleston attended Duke University, the 
University of Texas and the University 
of Maryland, where he received his 
bachelor of science degree in 1948. He 
was with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in 1937 after serving with the 
U. S. Engineering Department, and in 
1945 was a civil engineering aide with 
the War Department. 


Brewster on Inflation 


(Continued from Page 27) 


fact, accordingly, brought about an un- 
precedented delay in our development 
of the 1951 property damage manual. 

“By the time we were in a position 
to set up the pages for this manual 
we became deeply involved with filings 
in all states for the February 19, 1951 
complete manual rule revision which, 
when finally distributed to some 205,000 
manual holders, comprised 38 tons of 
paper. In our opinion, these two impor- 
tant factors of delay are non-recurring 
and you may be sure that next fall 
and thereafter we shall make every ef- 
fort to have the revised Massachusetts 
automobile property damage manual 
printed and distributed to manual hold- 
ers considerably earlier than in the past 
and, if possible, in November.” 

Problem of Youthful Drivers 

With respect to youthful drivers, Mr. 
Brewster said that the National Bureau, 
during the past several years, has ob- 
tained from the State Motor Vehicle 
Departments in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Wisconsin, Missis- 
sippi and Virginia statistics which indi- 
cate definitely that automobile operators 
under the age of 25 are involved in far 
more than their share of accidents. 
“Before another year passes,” he con- 


tinued, “we shall have classification ex- 
perience which will show whether our 
present rate levels for the three private 
passenger classes are correct and 
whether the present surcharge applicable 
to youthful operators is adequate. It is 
hoped that as more public schools afford 
driver training courses (only one-third 
of our schools now afford such instruc- 
tion) the accident record of youthful 
operators will improve to such an extent 
that it will be possible to reflect the 
improved record in lower rates. At the 
present time, however, it appears that 
such operators, though quick in their 
reactions as automobile drivers, possess 
a tendency to take chances and to fail 
in the exercise of ordinary consideration 
for others on our streets and highways. 

“Insurance agents, by reason of their 
close contacts with car owners, are in 
an excellent position to assist in con- 
structive efforts to realize a solution of 
our serious automobile accident problem. 
With more and more automobiles being 
operated on our highways which are 
not adequate for today’s heavy traffic 
conditions, it is necessary that agents 
in their own communities exercise their 
influence to further careful driving. The 
attitude and action of the man behind 
the wheel are by far the most important 
factors now influencing our bad accident 
toll.” 

Must Develop Proper Attitudes 

In conclusion, Mr. Brewster said: 

“If we are to be successful in correct- 
ing the causes of our shameful and 
disastrous automobile accident record, 
every one of us must do everything 
possible to keep bringing home to car 
owners the need for exercising care and 
consideration for others when driving 
automobiles. The modern automobile has 
become a valuable and important ele- 
ment in our economy, but if the oper- 
ators of these powerful and potentially 
dangerous means of transportation do 
not develop correct and proper attitudes 
and if they do not exercise reasonably 
normal care and consideration for others 
the number of accidents, injuries and 
fatalities will continue to increase. If, 
however, all drivers of automobiles 
realize their responsibilities to others 
they will substantially reduce the num- 
ber and severity of accidents. This prob- 
lem is a challenge to every one of us.” 

CORRECTION 

In an article last week about the New 
York visit of Enrique Camara Peon, 
president of the American International 
de Mexico, S.A., the cut caption errone- 
ously referred to Walter E. Brill, shown 
with him, as executive vice president of 
the American International Underwrit- 
ers Corp. Mr. Brill is a vice premeent 
of the organization, of which A. E. Gil- 
bert is executive vice president. 


STANDARD APPOINTS TWO 
Joseph T. Knoerle and George J. 
Mueller have joined the St. Louis office 
of the Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
and its affiliate, the Planet Insurance 
Co., as field auditor and safety engineer 
respectively. 
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Story going the rounds in recent days 
is one of our pets. About the family 
having guests one evening, and when 
they arrive and enter the living room, 
they see an eight-year-old boy, hammer 
in hand, driving nails into various sec- 
tions of the chairs, sofas, and even into 
the grand piano. A guest commented, 
“That’s an expensive pastime, isn’t it?” 
The proud parent replied, “Oh, no, we 
get the nails wholesale.” 

ie ae ae 

Through Frank S. (“Pop”) Gredler, 
editor of the Y.M.C.A. Dorm News up in 
New London, Conn., we get this cute 
pome about the juicy grape fruit. “De- 
spite the squirts it has in store, we rate 
it high. For, in it there is always more 
than meets the eye.’ 

* * * 


Richard L. (Aetna Life) Harburger 
sends us a couple of slogans he noticed 
on the Penn Railroad’s run from New 
York to Philley. On a factory selling 
cotton waste: “Our waste is your gain.” 
On a pajama factory: “We put the 
world to sleep.” Okay, Dick, and thanks 
—but you can do better without half 
trying. And why this commuting busi- 
ness to the City of Brotherly Fluff? Is 
it a member of the Fair Sects, you Ol’ 
Devil ? 

a 

A few weeks ago, our highly efficient 
linotypers must have been thrilled to see 
that President Mamerto Urriolagoitia 
had resigned in La Paz, Bolivia, and that 
a military junta headed by Gen. Hugo 
Ballivian, had taken over the reins. Gen. 
Ballivian seems like a_ typographical 
error himself, but oh, you kid Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia. We can hardly Bolivia. 

ie Pays a 

George P. (General Agent, Provident 
Mutual, ‘New York) Shoemaker tells us 
the story of the two cats who’ were 
watching a tennis match. “You seem 
very interested in this game,” said one. 
“It’s not that so much,” said the other, 


“but my old man’s in the racket.” 
i 
Beauty Department. Folks around 


town are talking about the unusual job 
being done hereabouts by Elsie (Conti- 
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ental Casualty, New York) Hepp. Or 
aren't you “hep.” 
Se ae 
A thought for today. “The women who 
count in this world are the cashiers.” 
(Ah, there, Alice—Mezey Agency — 
Hand). 
ae ee 
We couldn’t go to Florida this winter, 
so we had our orange juice at home each 
day. 
oe 
Have you heard Hy (Herald-Tribune) 
Gardner’s gag about the chap taking de- 
livery of a made-to-order suit? The 
tailor says, “How do you like the fit?” 
The customer replies, “I’d like it better 
if you could take it in a little around 
the price.” 
* * * 
We call short items like the above 
Turtles. Get it? Short and Snappy. 


—MERVIN L. LANE 


Hartford A. & I. Appoints 
Munger New Dept. Head 


John Haley 
PAUL H. MUNGER 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. announces the appointment of Paul 
H. Munger as superintendent of the 
bond service department in the com- 
pany’s home office. This newly-formed 
department will consolidate the record- 
ing, indexing, and filing units of the fi- 
delity and surety bond underwriting de- 
partment. 

Associated with the Hartford since 
1926, Mr. Munger was first a fidelity 
bond underwriter. Prior to his present 
appointment he was assistant superin- 
tendent of the home office fidelity de- 
partment. 

A native of West Hartford, Mr. Mun- 
ger attended West Hartford High 
School, Trinity College, and the Hart- 
ford College School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 
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Group A. & H. Volume 
Shown to Have Soared 


SPECTATOR PRINTS'- FINDINGS 





Publication Says This Year Group May 
Account for More Premium Volume 


Than Individual A. & H. 





Group accident and health premiums 
during 1950 soared nearly 36% over the 
1949 figure for an increase of more than 
$162 million according to figures in the 
6lst issue of the Accident Insurance 
Register, 1951, published by the Spec- 
tator. 

Group premiums written went from 
$480,077,865 in 1949 to $642,448,330 in 
1950. Total accident and health pre- 
miums written, including group, reached 
a new high of $1,316,674,502, a 14.1% in- 
crease over the 1949 total of $1,145,162,- 
370. This figure marks a dollar increase 
of more than $171 million. 

The Spectator cited the following three 
reasons to account for the tremendous 
increase in the volume of group pre- 
miums in 1950: 


Employment Is High 


1. The high rate of industrial activity 
which is responsible for keeping employ- 
ment at an all-time high and thus brings 
many more workers under group insur- 
ance plans. 

2. The impact of the New York State 
disability benefits law which went into 
effect on July 1, 1950. Although only ef- 
fective during the final six months of 
1950, this law brings the vast majority 
of the working force of the state under 
group insurance, and New’ York has 
the largest working force in the country. 

3. The fact that a number of addi- 
tional life insurance companies started 
to write group accident and health busi- 
ness for the first time during 1950. 


May Top Individual Volume 


Group business during 1950 accounted 
for 488% of the total accident and 
health business and the Spectator noted 
that 1951 would probably see group acci- 
dent and health account for more pre- 
mium volume than individual accident 
and health for the first time in history. 
In 1949 group premiums accounted for 
only 42% of the total. 

The total premium volume for all acci- 
dent and health lines is divided between 
the 223 life companies and 191 casualty 
companies shown in the Accident Regis- 
ter. The life companies accounted for 
$788,507,796 in net premiums written, or 
about 60% of the total while the casu- 
alty companies accounted for the re- 
maining $523,166,706 

The relationship of assets to liabilities 
for the companies shown in the Accident 
Register shows little change between the 
end of 1949 and the end of 1950. On De- 
cember 31 of both years, the companies 
had $1.10 of assets for every $1 of lia- 
bilities. 

Reflect Inflationary Tendencies 


The inflationary tendencies of last 
year, however, are reflected in the 
growth of assets which increased 21%; 
voluntary contingency and special re- 
serves, about 20% increase; and surplus 
to policyholders, over 21% increases. 

Losses incurred, including adjustment 
expenses, increased during 1950 for both 
individual and group accident and health. 
Losses and adjustment expenses during 
1950 took 49.7 cents out of every earned 
premium dollar, compared with 46.4 cents 
during 1949. On group business in 1950 
the companies paid 76.5 cents on every 
earned premium dollar, compared with 
74.2 cents in 1949. 

As the following the 


table shows, 


casualty companies fared somewhat bet- 
ter than the life companies with regard 
to loss experience. 
the ratios of losses incurred, 


The following are 
including 


Dr. C. C. Criss Award Won 


By Two Mayo Clinic Doctors 

Dr. Philip S. Hench and Dr. Edward 
C. Kendall of the Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn., pioneers in the development 
and use of Cortisone, arthritis wonder 
drug, were named on June 9 joint win- 
ners of the 1950 Mutual of Omaha na- 
tional $10,000 Dr. C. C. Criss award for 
outstanding contributions in the fields 
of health and safety. The announcement 
was made by Dr. N. L. Criss, medical 
director and treasurer of Mutual of 
Omaha to climax the two-day meeting 
of the American a an Associa- 
tion held in Atlantic City, N 

Drs. Hench and Kendall, Nobel prize 
winners in 1950 in the field of medicine, 
shared equally in this $10,000 cash award, 
and each received a gold medal symbolic 
of the honor. They are the first winners 
of the award established in 1949 at the 
suggestion of V. J. Skutt, president of 
Mutual of Omaha, as a tribute to Dr. 
C. C. Criss, founder of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident Association. Dr. 
Criss today serves as chairman of the 
board of directors. 

In his introduction of Dr. 
brother of Mutual’s founder, Dr. Elmer 
Lee Henderson of Louisville, Ky., presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and a member of the board of 
judges, praised highly Mutual of 
Omaha’s work in promoting safer and 
more healthful living in its public serv- 
ice program. 


Criss, a 


ELECT ERNST IN ST. PAUL 
Carl A. Ernst, St. Paul, who was elect- 
ed president of ‘the International Associ- 
ation of Accident & Health Underwriters 
at its meeting at Dallas, last week, has 
also been elected president of the St. 
Paul Life Underwriters, Inc. Mr. Ernst 
is branch manager of the North Ameri- 
can Life & Casualty. 
A. & H. WOMEN’S BOAT RIDE 
The Accident & Health Women’s Club 
of New York will have a boat ride party 
around Manhattan next Monday, June 
25, starting at 5:30 p.m. Audrey Siller 
of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, a past 
president of the club, is arrangements 
chairman. About 30 will be in the party. 


MOVES TO EAST ORANGE 

The New Amsterdam Casualty an- 
nounces that the entire facilities of its 
Newark, N. J. branch office were moved 
on June 18 to 430 Main Street, East 
Orange. This branch is now identified 
as the northern New Jersey branch of- 
fice. Ralph W. Hawkins is its resident 
manager. 





adjustment expenses, to premiums 
earned: 
Casualty Life 
Companies Companies 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
A. & H. 586) 2 955) 458 41.3 
Group A.& H. 788 79.5 js SU 8) 


In spite of the large increase in the 
volume of group A. & H. underwriting 
expenses accounted for only 15.5 cents 
out of every dollar of premiums writ- 
ten, compared with 15.9% in 1949; The 
acquisition cost of individual accident 
and health business, however, increased 
one-half cent to 43.6 cents per dollar of 
premiums written in 1950 over 1949. 

The Accident Register shows complete 
financial and underwriting exhibits for 
405 life and casualty companies, and also 
complete exhibits of 90 Blue Cross or- 
ganizations, 58 Blue Shield groups and 
20 additional hospital service companies. 

Copies of the book are available from 
the Spectator, Chestnut and 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa., or 100 East Forty- 
second Street, New York 17, N. Y. Single 
copy price is $2.50. Quantity prices on 
request. 


N. Y. Life Makes Debut 
In the A. & S. Field 


HAS FOUR BASIC POLICIES 





Countrywide Announcement Made June 
18; Attention Called to Features of 
New Program 





For the first time in its 107-year his- 
tory the New York Life is now putting 
on the market a program of accident 
and sickness insurance policies. The ini- 
tial step was taken on Monday, June 18, 
when the new program was launched 
simultaneously through the company’s 
branch offices in local newspapers across 
the United States. 

Four basic policies are being offered 
—two accident and two sickness—and in- 
clude hospitalization and medical 
pense benefits. These policies are avail- 
able to persons with an earned income 
and to those without an earned income, 
both men and women. They are com- 
mercial policies of the “schedule” type. 


ex- 


No Brokerage Business Accepted 


In announcing its entry into the A. & 
H. field, the New York Life stressed 
that the entire merchandising program 
is being confined to its own agents. No 
brokerage business is being accepted. 

Administration of the new program, 
both in the home office and in the field, 
is integrated into New York Life’s pres- 
ent organization. 

New York Life’s agency organization 
under the direction of Dudley Dowell, 
vice president in charge of agency af- 
fairs, also handles accident and sickness 
sales, and underwriting of the new pro- 
gram is directed by James T. Phillips, 
vice president in charge of underwriting. 

The company’s four basic policy forms 
provide: an accident policy for persons 
with an earned income; an accident 
policy for persons who do not have an 
earned income and for persons who do 
not wish a weekly income benefit; a 
sickness policy for men in the better 
occupational classifications who have an 
earned income; and a sickness policy for 
women and for men who do not desire 
or are ineligible for the other sickness 
policy. 


Features of the New Program 


Features of the new program pointed 
to as “outstanding” are the following: 

Premium rates which compare fa- 
vorably with those in common use 
throughout the industry. 

2. Annual dividends to reduce the cost 
of the insurance. It is not expected that 
any dividend will be credited before the 
end of the third policy year. Provision 
for dividends is not generally found in 
A. & S. policies. 

3. While the accident and _ sickness 
policies of many companies provide for 
cancellation at any time, New York 
Life’s provide only that the company 
may refuse to renew at the end of a 
term period, subject to at least 15 days’ 
notice to the insured. 

Where a policy is renewable, a 
grace period of 31 days is allowed for 
the payment of a renewal premium, dur- 
ing which time the policy continues in 
force. 

5. Double benefits may be payable for 
certain specified accidental injuries re- 
sulting in disability or death. The New 
York Life double benefit may also apply 
under certain conditions for injuries oc- 
curring while the insured is a passenger 
on a scheduled air line. 


A. & S. Key Men of Company 


Director of accident and sickness sales 
within New York Life’s agency depart- 
ment is James D. Dunning, who joined 
the company as an agent in 1932 and 
served as assistant manager and mana- 
ger in several of its branch offices. In 
1945, after war service, he came to the 
home office as supervisor of advanced 
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$ What value should you put 
on ‘“‘accounts receivable’’? 


$ A prospective buyer is a 
possible competitor. How 
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training and was supervisor, field train- 
ing division at the time of his present 
appointment. 

he newly established accident and 
sickness department under Vice Presi- 
dent Phillips’ supervision is set up as 
follows: 

Assistant Vice President Laurence B. 
Soper is in charge, assisted by Executive 
Assistant Peter J. Burns. Mr. Soper 
joined New York Life in November, 
1950, having formerly been assistant sec- 
retary in charge of the accident depart- 
ment of the Connecticut General Life. 
Mr. Burns, who also joined the com- 
pany in November, 1950, was superin- 
tendent of the A. & H. department of 
the Royal-Liverpool Group. 

The accident and sickness department 
consists of two divisions—underwriting 
and claims. Louis C. Michelin, under- 
writer, is in charge of underwriting and 
George F. Monks, manager, is in charge 
of claims. Mr. Michelin joined New 
York Life in 1916 as a clerk and was 
promoted to the Classification Commit- 
tee in 1926. He was made a senior mem- 
ber of this committee in 1933 and be- 
came an underwriter in March, 1951. 

Mr. Monks joined the New York Life 
in March, 1951, formerly being superin- 
tendent of claims for the Preferred Ac- 
cident. He has been in the A. & H. 
field since his graduation from college 
in 1932. 

Assisting Mr. 
writing division 


Michelin in the under- 
are Associate Under- 
writers Robert W. Carey, Thomas M. 
Flaherty and Roland M. Robert. With 
Mr. Monks in the claims division are As- 
sistant Managers C. Warren Moore and 
George L. Ling. 


Dunning’s Comments 


Discussing New York Life’s entry into 
the accident and sickness field at a re- 
cent seminar for New York Life agents, 
Director of Sales Dunning said this 
week, “At the outset we should keep 
in mind that the New York Life is not 
trying to become an accident and sick- 
ness company. We do not anticipate the 
development of any accident and sick- 


ness salesmen We are not going to 
take any brokerage business in these 
lines. 


“New York Life is entering this field 
to present to the insurance buying pub- 
lic a more complete personal insurance 
program.” 
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Mueller Gives Impression of Events 


And Personalities at Dallas Meeting 


E. H. Mueller, prominent A. & H. general agent in Milwaukee, familiarly known as 


“Count,” was asked by The 


Eastern Underwriter to record some of his impressions of 


personalities and events at the meeting of the International Association of Accident & 


Health Underwriters at Dallas last week. 


Mr. Mueller is particularly z 


well qualified for 


this assignment as he is a charter member and past president of the organization and 


has been a consistent attendant at its meetings. 


John Lambert, in his report as retir- 
ing president, on June 11, reminded the 
audience that the day was the 21st anni- 
versary day of the association. Present 
at the charter convention were Emil 
Lamberton of Lansing, Armand Sommer 
and E. H. Mueller. 

* * * 

Surely this association means some- 
thing to those who came to Dallas from 
such far distant places as Manchester, 

. H. Attending from Manchester were 
Remi Plourde, general manager, Plourde 
Insurance Agency and Gordon Mc- 
Cowen, Mutual Benefit H. & A. 

. ee 


tragedy occurred to Katherine 
Jansen of the international office who, 
with Marion Seiwert, was in Dallas 
carrying on association work. Her bag 
did not come in her plane and was lo- 
cated only two days later, after frantic 
wires had been sent all over the air 
waves. 


A near 


* * * 


One of the novelty stunts pulled at the 
luncheon was by the Sheriff of Dallas 
County who presented deputy sheriff's 
badges to C. B. Stumpf, Carl Ernst, 
Jones, D. C. MacEwen, Bill Lebby, Adele 
O. Levy, Raymond Moss and E. H. 
Mueller. He gave the certificate-holders 
full authority to respond at their own 
expense to any call made by the sheriff's 
office and to surrender their pocketbooks 
to the sheriff. 

* * 

It is not unusual at a convention to 
see a full house at the opening session 
and only a corporal’s guard at the close 
but at this meeting there were as many 
in attendance at the close as there were 
at the opening session. 

2 

John E. Van Vliet, Lincoln, Neb., 
brought both his wife, Myragene and his 
mother, Mrs. O. P. Van Vliet. 

* * x 

3ert Hedges may show the effects of 
his serious accident but he has not lost 
his mental acumen and _ his. original 
thinking. His willingness to work hard 
for the association makes him a most 
valuable member. 

* * * 

Texas people tell you that there are 
two kinds of folks, those who are rich 
and those who are poor. The only dif- 
ference is that the poor wash their own 
Cadillacs. 

rox * 

When Irv and Claire Wessman drove 
up to the hotel, everyone wondered how 

home office man could drive a special 
custom built Buick with a $1,000 air 
conditioning system. If anyone had any 
illusions about insurance company profits 
they were quickly dispelled. The car was 
given to Irv to drive to Dallas by Alfred 
H. Kasselberg, general agent of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Co. 

* * * 

It was with a feeling of mixed emo- 
tions of pride that the delegates joined 
in the honor conferred on Carl Ernst 
when a telegram was read congratulat- 
ing him on his election to the presidency 
and saying that it brought honor and 
credit to St. Paul. 

* * * 

The Leading Producers Round Table 
set a precedent with the election to the 
group of two men who are primarily 
agents and not general agents. Joe 
Kowans, elected chairman, is outstanding 
in the A. & H. field. He is also a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 





Mr. Mueller’s observations follow: 


and represents Illinois Bankers 
3altimore. Tom Callahan, newly 
elected member, is an agent for Time 
Insurance Co.; has led his company in 
production for several years. 


Table 


Life in 


ae Re 
O. D. Harlan, one of the most influen- 
tial members we have in Texas, has 


never missed an executive committee 
meeting of the Texas association. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Harlan. 

* x x 


Emerson Davis wanted to remind the 
delegates that care should be exercised 
in the use of Texas ice; too much of it 
dissolved in tall glasses is not conducive 
to early rising. 

* x 

D. C. MacEwen, Occidental Life, de- 
parted from the usual custom of deliver- 
ing a speech. He asked that he be per- 
mitted to chat with the listeners on his 
observations in the insurance business 
over the last 43 years. 

ae ae 


George Lehman and Richard Caldwell, 
Newark, N. J., never for one moment 
let you forget that the convention should 
come to Asbury Park in 1952. These 
men did an excellent public relations job 
in selling the convention to the delegates 
at Dallas. 

ae Tar 

In recognition of the visitation of 
Gene Gregory to the Florida association 
during his term as president, the Florida 
group presented him with a_ fancy 
Miami-made sport shirt at Cleveland. In 
1950, this same presentation was made 
to Charlie Stumpf, and this year Earl 
Bennett, Provident Life & Accident, an- 
nounced that the delegation desired to 
present a sport shirt to John Lambert. 
In full view of the audience, the Florida 
delegation at the luncheon removed 
John’s shirt and put the colorful sport 
shirt on him. 

e° & 

Bill Reinsh, who has just completed a 
term on the board of directors, will go 
down in history as one of the most dy- 
namic membership chairmen this asso- 
ciation has ever had. 

“ae oe 


When Bill Lebby accepted the Harold 
R. Gordon memorial award, the Oscar in 
the A. & H. business, he attributed his 
success to the enthusiastic support and 
help of his wife, who spent the first 
seven years of his business career as his 
secretary. Nobody has made greater con- 
tribution to the original thinking of this 
industry than Bill Lebby. 

‘ & 

These Texas agents have wives who 
share in the success of their husbands. 
What seems strange is some of the un- 
usual first names. Let’s take, for in- 
stance, R. L. Gulley, Federal Security, 
San Antonio, whose wife’s first name is 
Gully. 

* * x 

When Keith Pardee of Flint, Mich., 
turned over the leading producers’ gavel 
to Joe Kowans, he said: “This may be 
the beginning of an organization of 
leading producers which will mean as 
much to our organization as the Million 
Dollar Round Table means in life insur- 
ance, 

* * * 

At the meeting of the Leading Pro- 
ducers Round Table some of the old- 
timers asked to have their names with- 
drawn from further responsibilities. One 
of them said that old soldiers fade away. 









E. H. MUELLER 


Joe Kowans replied: “Old soldiers never 
die; they come back and testify.” 
oe: jae Se 

Elmer Wheeler, guest speaker, is a 
personal friend of Bob Watts who is a 
member of the Dallas association and 
general agent for the Pacific Mutual. 
30b sold Wheeler a large block of life 
insurance. It was only natural for Bob 
to occupy the seat directly in front of 
the speaker—for wouldn’t Bob be some- 
what of a hero worshipper ? 

ag ee 

One of the most genial of delegates, 
whose face never reflects anything but 
a smile, is Bill Davis, Provident Life & 
Accident, Tallahassee, Fla. 

i ae 

When I asked Francis J. Boh, Repub- 
lic National Life Insurance Co., chair- 
man of publicity committee, how come 
all the ladies in Dallas are so beautiful 
and have such pretty complexions, he 
replied that Dallas has soft water which 
makes cleansing creams unnecessary. 

oe fee 

The present Governor of Texas, Allan 
Shivers, during his term of office, has 
honored eight men with certificates of 
honorary citizenship of Texas. Up to 
the time John Lambert was so honored, 
the last man was Arturo Toscanini. The 
day after the presentation to John, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur was presented 
with his certificate. 

* * * 

If a medal were given to the most 
modest man at this meeting it would 
go to Karl Scheib, Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, Chicago. He never tells about his 
accomplishments but his success mani- 
fests itself in his actions. 

i iy Sek 

When Irving Wessman presented the 
Harold R. Gordon memorial award to 
Bill Lebby, he closed with these unfor- 
gettable words: “No person was ever 
honored for what he received; honor has 
been the award for what he gave.” 

* * * 

The hardest working secretary of any 
association couldn’t work harder than 
Wes Jones. He averaged better than 18 
hours a day from Friday to Wednesday 
evening, inclusive. 

* * x 

Did you ever see a boy without a dog 
or a camera? You never saw young 
Porter Bywaters, Jr., without his most 
prized possession—his movie camera. 

* * * 

As I sat and listened to the masterful 
address of Travis Wallace on “Selling 
at Maximum Efficiency” my thoughts 
went back to 1937 when that colorful 
personality and probably the leading 
orator of the life insurance business of 
that day, Carroll Day of Oklahoma City, 
made his masterful oration on “Little 
Red Wagons and Little Red Boots.” It 
was at the Milwaukee convention of the 





National Association of Life Underwrif-} 
ers and 1,500 people were moved to tears. ' 
Carroll made history that day. History 
was made this day when Travis Wallace 
brought tears of gladness to men who 
had the privilege of hearing one of the 
greatest orations ever presented before 
any group at an accident and health 


meeting. 
‘+ ve Se 


When this association was in its em- 
bryonic state in 1929 and Jack Collins 
had the great idea that the local associa- 
tions in the United States, ought to 
organize and form a national associa- 
tion, he could little have realized that 
when his baby came of age it would have 
attained the stature which it has at this 
Dallas meeting. (Editor’s note—The fol- 
lowing year the association held its or- 
ganization meeting at Chicago and J. P. 
Collins, agency supervisor, National 
Casualty Co. was elected its first presi- 
dent. It was originally called the Na- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Managers. Mr. Mueller, writer of this 
article, was a speaker at that meeting.) 
We who have been privileged to watch 
it through its period of growing pains 
are certain that it has become an 
association of professional men, who are 
striving together for but one thing and 
that is to bring about an acceptance of 
this business so that every man and 
woman will consider an A. & H. policy 
as necessary as food and clothing. The 
calibre of the men at this meeting and 
the eagerness of the wives in attendance 
to learn more about their husbands’ 
business certainly reflect the willingness 
and desire of all to improve their 

knowledge and skill in selling. 


1951 A. & H. Time Saver 
Ready for Distribution 


Additional , information, revisions in 
keeping with the fast pace of the acci- 
dent and health business and improve- 
ments for easier use of the book are 
all set forth in the new edition of the 
“Time Saver for Accident and Health 
Insurance,” the annual handbook pub- 
lished by the National Underwriter Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Policies of several companies have 
been added to the book and contracts 
of 92 leading companies and organiza- 
tions are described. Over 920 pages, 
the book includes financial statement 
data, with premiums and losses, of 
almost all A. & H. writing companies 
and organizations. 

The policies described are commercial 
individually issued (not group) accident, 
accident and sickness, hopital expense, 
medical and surgical, polio, etc., also 
riders that apply. Premiums for all ages, 
exclusions, reductions, waivers and any 
special provisions are stated. 

The 1951 “Time Saver” has a simplified 
indexing system and centralized in- 
formation about each company. The pre- 
liminary chapter of explanation, “Get- 
ting the Most From Your Time Saver,” 
serves as a fitting introduction by ex- 
plaining how best to use the book which 
is priced at $5.50 a copy. 


Albany Conference June 27 
On Civil Defense Coverage 


Mary Donlon, chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New York, 
has called a conference of municipal offi- 
cials for Wednesday, June 27, at 1 p.m. 
in the Assembly Chamber, Albany, to 
discuss necessary coverage for volunteer 
civilian defense workers. Under New 
York State’s civilian defense act such 
workers are regarded as municipal em- 
ployes and, therefore, must be protected 
with workmen’s compensation insurance. 

Miss Donlon, who will conduct the 

meeting, is expected to explain the 
civilian defense setup to the municipal 
officials. Insurance company people are 
also much interested in this new pro- 
gram in view of the fact that 500,000 in 
the state are now signed up for civilian 
defense activity. 
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SOME BUSINESS 
INTERRUPTIONS 
GO ON AND ON- 


















Temporary diversions sometimes put a halt to busi- 
ness activity. Explosions, fires, windstorms or other disasters 
often cause business bankruptcy. 









Wise business owners protect themselves with Busi- 





ness Interruption Insurance (often referred to as U & O). 








Then, in the event of loss due to fire or one of the extended 











coverage perils, B.|. takes over and pays net profit on 





trade lost, wages of valuable employees and other 





fixed costs. 











There are prospects for Business Interruption right 
in your community. And most business men will buy 








it if you will point out the need for it. A Travelers field 
man will be glad to help you get started. 













The Travelers Fire 


Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Sones Sominore Copper 


AMERICA’S FIRST SUCCESSFUL NOVELIST 


Author of more than thirty novels, many travel 
books and countless pamphlets, James Feni- 
more Cooper had no literary aspirations until 
he was thirty and wrote his first book only 
because he could never refuse a dare. When an 
inferior novel prompted him to declare that he 
could write a better one, his wife challenged 
him to try, and Cooper went to work to prove 
his point. The resulting novel, however, was 
most unfavorably received. 


If Cooper’s first book had been successful, 
probably he would never have attempted an- 
other, but characteristically he “made the stum- 
bling-block the stepping-stone.” Although he 
doubted that a story with an American setting 
would be popular, “The Spy,” his second novel, 
was acclaimed both here and abroad. 


Cooper was born in Burlington, New Jersey, 
in 1789 and the following year moved with his 
family to a settlement at Cooperstown, New 
York, which had been established by his wealthy 
and prominent father. From a boyhood spent 
in this region, still a wilderness inhabited by 
Indians, James acquired the frontier lore on 
which he based his “Leather-Stocking Tales.” 


A member of the class of 1806 at Yale, Cooper left at the end of his third 
year to ship before the mast, and that voyage was followed by several years 
as midshipman in the U. S. Navy. This experience was responsible for 
Cooper’s sea stories which, despite friends’ warning that they could not be 
made interesting, proved highly successful and started a new school of fiction. 

By an odd coincidence the house where Cooper was born adjoins the 
birthplace of another American associated with the sea. That man was 


a Captain James Lawrence, the naval hero who, as commander of the Chesa- 





\ peake during the War of 1812, uttered the famous words, “Don’t give up 
\~  » the ship.” 


V 


St N Cooper’s last years were spent for the most part at Cooperstown where he 
ROY, died in 1851. His birthplace, under the custody of the Burlington County 


V) 


\’ Historical Society, is a lasting memorial to America’s first outstanding novelist. 
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The New York Picture 


Gloomy Atmosphere “on the Street” Has Been Relieved By Needed Rate Increases 


in Auto Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Lines; 


HE highly competitive New York 
market in which a total of 114 stock 
and mutual casualty and surety compa- 
nies vied for business in 1950, is now 
in the doldrums. The problem i is not one 
of production as there is plenty of busi- 
ness coming in. In fact, many of the 
companies report that their New York 
premium volume is well ahead for the 
first quarter of the year, the increases 
ranging from 7% to 17%. The most seri- 
ous situation centers around loss ex- 
perience in the automobile B.I. and au- 
tomobile P.D. lines, aggravated by the 
inflationary impact on these lines. For 
the last half of 1950 and the first quarter 
of 1951 the experience went from bad to 
worse, which trend was not surprising 
in view of the very substantial rise in 
both accident frequency and claim costs. 
Automobile physical damage and gen- 
eral liability are also in the “headache” 
class along with workmen’s compensa- 
tion where the complaints have been 
general that inflation has made the set- 
tlement of claims more expensive. This, 
in turn, has materially increased com- 
pany operating expenses. It is for these 
reasons that the compensation rate in- 
crease of 13.5% in the manual rates for 
all classifications, approved by Néw York 
Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger for July 1, 1951, was most 
welcome. 


Automobile Emergency Rate Increases 


It is understandable why the compa- 
nies have put so much emphasis this 
year on the need for emergency rate in- 
creases in the automobile B.I. and P.D. 
lines, and why they are now filing 
through the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters rate revisions countrywide 
which provide for a new factor in the 
rate-making formula known as “current 
experience factor.” 

The New York filing, — called+for 
a statewide rate increase of 20% on an- 
tomobile B.I. and 10% on automobile 
P.D., was approved by the New York 
Insurance Department and became effec- 
tive June 1 on all policies written on 
and after that date and on all policies 
effective on or after July 1, 1951, regard- 
less of when written. In his formal 
statement to the public, calling attention 
to the urgency of the rate increase, Su- 
perintendent Bohlinger said that it was 
necessary “in order to compensate for 
the staggering losses suffered by the 
companies in the last nine months pri- 
marily because of a substantial increase 
in accidents.” He estimated that the new 
rates in this state would add at least 
$27,000,000 a year to the cost of automo- 
bile insurance. It was also indicated that 
private passenger car B.I. and P.D. rates 
for Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn are 


‘now the highest in the country. 


Doubt if Increase Will Be Sufficient 


Following announcement of this rate 
increase the writer interviewed leading 
casualty managers in metropolitan New 
York and got the clear-cut impression 
that even though the New York rate 
changes were not as much as the compa- 


‘nies wanted in this state, they would do 
‘their level best to live with them. How- 


ever, they would like to see rates de- 
veloped as soon as possible for individual 


Wholesale Dumping 


on Market Frowned on By Leading Companies 


By Wat ace L. CLapp 


territories so as to more clearly reflect 
actual loss experience. 

The managers also expressed concern 
as to whether the increase would be 
sufficient if the inflationary trend is not 
checked very soon. This trend has been 
baffling to the companies because it has 
encouraged juries to award_ fantastic 
damages for bodily injury. In almost 
despair over these “out-of-sight” awards, 
such as the $400,000 verdict in a New 
York case a few months ago, many of 
the companies are settling cases today 
out of court in the amounts asked for by 
claimants rather than to put themselves 
at the mercy of the courts and juries. 

The best minds of the business are 
trying to figure out some way to stop 
this great drain and one proposal made 
was that the casualty insurance industry 
appeal to the Bar Associations and the 
public for assistance. The need for pub- 
lic education in this respect is urgent. 


Gloom Not Conducive to Clear Thinking 


Before the New York rate increases 
were announced William Street was 
shrouded in gloom. While the atmo- 
sphere is now somewhat improved, con- 
siderable pessimism still prevails. Ad- 
mittedly such an atmosphere is not con- 
ducive to clear thinking and action in 
these troublesome times. Many mana- 
gers would act if they knew what next 
to expect. And they would be more 
cheerful if there were just a few bright 
spots in the picture to improve their 
dispositions. 

The sensible suggestion made to the 
writer by a seasoned executive of many 
years’ standing on William Street was 
along this line: “Let’s do everything pos- 
sible to check this defeatism so that it 
does not reach the point of panic or 


hysteria. Haven’t we had this cycle of 
bad loss experience before and _ lived 
through it? We can and must live 


through it again so let’s ride the storm 
out,” he said. 

Reflecting the thinking of leading 
companies “on the Street,” this execu- 
tive is definitely opposed to his office 
adopting a restrictive program on ac- 
ceptance of business because of. the loss 
ratios on “headache” lines. He argues 
that the companies, even in a rate emer- 
gency, must live up to their responsi- 
bility to the public in furnishing needed 
insurance coverage. Furthermore, it is 
decidedly unfair to a car owner with a 
good clean record to be refused automo- 
bile insurance upon renewal just because 
he happens to have a teen-age son in 
the family with a newly acquired license 
to drive. However, this is the attitude 
now being taken by a few companies. 


What About “Dumping on the Market?” 


Making the rounds during the past 
few weeks this reporter has been tip- 
ped off about wholesale dumping on the 
market by certain companies. The ru- 
mors have been tracked down and there 
is some foundation for them but only in 
the case of a few companies. The major 
companies along William Street are not 
dumping business out the window. How- 
ever, their underwriting is far more 
selective today than a year ago, and it 
is true that some New York branch 
offices—under home office orders—are 


Features of This Issue 


Featured in this issue are the most talked about trends and developments 
of the year 1950 in the casualty and surety business. Chief in importance is 
that the industry felt the full impact of the inflationary cycle at a time when 
severity and frequency of accidents were both rising alarmingly. Inevitably 
the automobile liability, workmen’s compensation and liability other than 
auto lines suffered. The result, as indicated by the final figures for 1950, was 
a sizable drop in the over-all underwriting gain. 

Production increases were reported in nearly all lines—a tribute to the 
diligent work of the agents and brokers. ‘The combined written business for 
the 114 stock and mutual companiés whose experience is recorded, exceeded 
$2,400,000,000 on both a written and an earned premium basis. In addition 
to this total, we record for the first time the year’s casualty-surety writings 
of 51 stock and mutual fire insurance companies. They produced an aggre- 
gate earned premium volume on a countrywide basis of approximately 
$22,000,000. 

The major editorial emphasis in this issue is placed on interpretation of 
the 1950 loss trends in the automobile and workmen’s compensation lines. 
To get a cross section opinion five top-ranking company executives were 
invited to express their views: J. L. Barter, Hartford Accident & Indemnity ; 
Robert I. Catlin, Aetna Casualty & Surety; Charles J. Haugh, Travelers; 
A. E. Spottke, Continental Casualty, and Graham Watts, Globe Indemnity. 
Their contributions are appreciatively acknowledged. At the same time the 
New York situation in these “headache” lines was put under the magnifying 
glass. Interviews with some 20 casualty-surety managers in metropolitan 
New York produced plenty of reasons why the New York market is in 
the doldrums. 

From the educational side the articles on “Account Selling” by Robert 
D. Hodson of the Zurich, Chicago, and on “The Functions of the Excess 
Line Broker,” by Arnold J. Flegenheimer of New York, recommend them- 
selves. 

The human side of the business is also given deserving recognition in 
this issue, and featured are a symposium on “Insurance Agents in Public 
Life” and the stimulating story on “The Silver Corral Roundup” contest of 
G. A. Mavon & Co., large Chicago general agency, which has produced an 
amazing volume of new business. 

Finally the spotlight is centered on the “American Opportunity Pro- 
gram” of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States which is ably 
described by W. Harold Leonhart, Baltimore agency executive. His ex- 
pressed hope is that insurance agents in all parts of the country will acquaint 
employers with the tremendous possibilities of this free enterprise program 
in improving employe relations. 








to those companies which are trying to 
keep an even keel and serve their own 
accounts. We are forced to be on 
guard,” he said, “not to take those ac- 


weeding out unprofitable business in the 
third party liability category. In its 
place they are pushing for “first party 
liability” lines such as accident and 


health, burglary, etc., which have had 
profitable experience, also for contract 
bond and blanket bond business which 
has been a real money-maker for the 
companies in recent years. 

Reflecting the attitude of the larger 
companies the metropolitan manager of 
one multiple line fleet questioned about 
“wholesale dumping” said: “It should not 
be countenanced because it is not fair 


counts which normally gravitate to cut- 
rate and excess commission markets in 
good times but seek the safety and 
haven of stable companies during a 
storm.” 


N. Y. Production Increases Are General 


Despite the underwriting cautiousness 
which prevails production increases in 
(Continued on-Page 32) 
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Distinctive Advertising Lends 
Distinction to the Men Who Use It. 


ae 


Well over 2,500,000 reprints of Travelers 
magazine advertisements were used by Travelers 
producers last year. 
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Inflation: Its Effect on 1951 Production 


Lines Most Adversely Affected Are Automobile Liability, O. L. & T. and Workmen’s 
Compensation; Increased Auto Rates Will Help But May Lead to Curtailment of 


Insurance; Greater Volume of Compensation Premiums Expected; Larger Losses Too 


Not without misgivings does one un- 
dertake a discussion of the future effects 
of inflation. And then prudence dictates 
limiting one’s prognostications to a rela- 
tively short period of time. Hence, the 
reference in the caption to 1951. 

To reach any conclusions with respect 
to the probable effects of inflation upon 
production, it is essential to consider, as 
well, the effects upon underwriting re- 
sults. For the anticipated future, under- 
writing results will be a major factor in 
determining whether a company may 
press for increased production or may 
evidence reluctance of varying degrees 
ranging from circumspection to revul- 
sion. 

The probable effects of inflation, both 
upon underwriting and upon production, 
vary among the different lines of busi- 


ness, and even among _ subdivisions 
within a single line. In general, those 
lines of business for which the pre- 


mium is based upon an inflexible meas- 
ure of exposure, such as, automobile in- 
surance written on a per car basis, or 
O. L. & T. on an area basis, will be af- 
fected most adversely. At the other ex- 
treme, such lines as M. & C. written on 
a payroll basis, and product liability on 
a sales basis, afford some opportunity to 
keep abreast of the rising trend of claim 
costs. The unhappy day of reckoning on 
these latter lines may be deferred until 
the inflation bubble bursts. These intrin- 
sic differences dictate consideration 
separately by line of business or, at least, 
by groups of analogous lines. 
Distress in the Automobile Lines 


For some time there has been sound- 
ing a note of warning of the ultimate 
adverse effect of inflation upon automo- 
bile loss experience, especially bodily in- 
jury losses. That dismal note is heard no 
longer. It has been superseded by a 
chorus of wails of anguish! The distress 
is not confined to bodily injury liability. 
Property damage liability and collision 
continue to be prominent offenders al- 
though the effect of inflation has been 
evident in the claim costs of these two 
forms of coverage for some time. The 
disheartening evidence is disclosed in the 
following table of average claim costs: 


Average Paid Claim Costs—Expressed as 
Per Cent of 1947 Costs 


Calendar Year 8,7. tgs 
1947 100.0 100.0% 
1948 109.7 107.4 
1949 115.0 110.4 
1950 121.2 114.9 


As evidence of the continuation of 
these trends, similar data for the first 
three months of 1951 are cited below: 


First 

Three Months B.I. P.D. 
1947 100.0% 100.0% 
1948 110.6 101.4 
1949 115.9 105.1 
1950 119.8 108.9 
1951* 137.2* 119.0* 


*Tentative figure for 1951 based upon data 
of one large writer. 


The End Is Not Yet in Sight 


The end is not yet in sight. Cutbacks 
in civilian production; the as-yet-unreal- 
ized effects of curtailment of supplies of 
steel, copper, chromium, aluminum and 
other metals; and the ‘additional wage 
increases which are predicted freely, all 





By Cuarzes J. HaucH 


Secretary, Compensation and Liability Department 
The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 


portend continued increasing claim costs 
for property damage and collision. Cor- 
responding further increases for bodily 
injury claims may not appear so quickly, 
but are as inevitable. The constantly 
rising costs of living and of average 
earnings must be reflected eventually in 
further increased bodily injury claim 
costs. Even the accident frequency is 
suffering from inflation! 

How does all this affect production? 
In several ways. Prompt action in ad- 
justing the ratemaking procedure is nec- 
essary to bring rates to a more nearly 
realistic level. Steps to accomplish this 
result already are being taken in the 
liability lines by introducing into that 
procedure a “current experience factor.” 
Automobile rate revisions now being 
filed on a countrywide basis contain this 
new trend factor. However, the factor 
does not in any way anticipate further 
future increases in loss costs. It merely 
attempts to reflect more promptly than 
heretofore the experience of the latest 
year—1950. Its introduction does not 
mean rate adequacy in 1951, but only 
less serious inadequacy! 

These increased automobile liability 
rates mean increased premiums provided, 
of course, those increased premiums, to- 
gether with increased living costs, do 
not lead to a curtailment of, or even to 
dropping insurance. Increased loss costs 
accentuate the need for higher limits, 
which, in turn, again means greater pre- 
miums. All this potential increased vol- 
ume on a class of business which is be- 
ing written currently at a loss, and 
which has good prospects of remaining 
in that unhappy state for the balance of 
the year, can hardly be expected to 





C. J. Haugh’s Background 


In making his realistic analysis of the 
effects of inflation on the 1951 results— 
both in production and underwriting— 
Charles J. Haugh writes from a rich 
background of 30 years in the business 
during the period of its greatest devel- 
opment. 

Before joining the Travelers in 1944 
Mr. Haugh was actuary of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters for 
many years, and today he represents his 
company on important committees both 
of the bureau and the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. His in- 
surance career began in 1921 following 
graduation from Middlebury College, 
Conn. After actuarial assignments in 
the New York and North Dakota State 
Funds he joined the National Bureau in 
1925 as assistant actuary. 

Mr. Haugh is a fellow and past presi- 
dent of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 





arouse great enthusiasm among under- 
writers. 

It may easily come to pass that the 
“fair weather companies,” who, like the 
proverbial Arab, stole silently away when 
the going was rough a few years ago, 
and who returned with enticing lures 
when things turned brighter, will revert 
to their nomadic status. If this comes 
about, we may encounter a repetition of 
the era of inadequate capacity, at least 


among those producers who succumbed 
—shall we say again?—to the lure of a 
chance “to make a fast buck.” 

Does all this seem to be confusing? 
It’s only part of the problem which con- 
fronts companies and their producers in 
the State of New York! There the 


safety responsibility act has _ been 
amended, effective July 1, to require 
bodily injury limits of $10,000/20,000. 


This dictates a substantial premium in- 
ha to the thousands of assureds who 
have been carrying basic limits coverage, 
and at a time when the rates for the 
current $5,000/10,000 limits are them- 
selves inadequate. 

Adequate rates for private passenger 
cars under this new law then will re- 
quire a two-fold increase. And it ap- 
pears inevitable that this law establish- 
ing 10/20 as the minimum bodily injury 
limits will accelerate the increasing claim 
costs. To paraphrase a current ditty, 
this situation might be summed up as 
one which leaves the industry “be- 
numbed, bereft and bewildered!” 


More Insured Cars Anticipated 


Any increased premium volume to be 
anticipated as a result of the increased 
automobile rates now in effect cannot be 
expected to affect the business of the 
first six months of this year—and sub- 
stantially more than half of the business 
is written within that period. However, 
the automobile industry reports that, for 
the first four months of this year the 
motor car output for both private pas- 
senger and commercial cars has reached 
an all-time high. Even though output in 
the last half of 1951 may be curtailed by 
acceleration of the defense program, 
there appears to be no doubt that the 
output for the year will be such as to 
result in a_ substantial growth in the 
total number of cars in operation. And 
that should mean an increased number 
of insured cars. 

All this seems to add up to an indica- 
tion of an appreciably increased poten- 
tial automobile premium volume for the 
year, and a chary market. 


Workmen’s Compensation Trends 


In workmen’s compensation, the para- 
dox of decreasing rates, at a time when 
average claim costs are rising, persists, 
but with more frequent and more pro- 
nounced exceptions. Increased payrolls 
reflecting both wage increases and in- 
creased industrial activity of last year 
will be reflected in part in audited pre- 
miums reported in 1951. Industrial ac- 
tivity continues at a high level in 1951, 
and the anticipated interruption arising 
from the transition to defense work has 
not been encountered as yet. 

Promulgation of the national defense 
projects rating plan affords opportunity 
for further gains in premium volume. It 
is quite possible that a number of in- 
dustrial organizations, which self-insure 
their normal operations, will prefer to 
insure under this plan with respect to 
defense contracts. This condition ex- 
isted when the old comprehensive rating 
plan for war projects was in effect and 
worked quite satisfactorily. It was more 
satisfactory to the manufacturers, in 
fact, than the inclusion of such opera- 
tions within the scope of established 





CHARLES J. HAUGH 


plans of self-insurance. Although the 
new plan, like the old, applies to work- 
men’s compensation and liability lines 
combined, the workmen’s compensation 
premium predominates, and it is on this 
line that the plan has its greatest effect. 

The effect of inflation upon workmen’s 
compensation losses has been realized to 
a much greater extent than in the case 
of automobile bodily injury liability. 
Both the amount of weekly indemnity 
benefit and premiums are based upon 
wages. Therefore, premiums keep 
abreast of indemnity losses in a period 
of inflation. In fact, wages are such 
that a very large proportion of indem- 
nity claims foday are paid at the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit. The medical and 
hospital costs continue to rise, however, 
and it is these costs especially which are 
responsible for the growing number and 
amount of abnormally large claims. 

An astute astrologer very probably 
would conclude that Mars’ ascendance 
augurs well for a greater volume of 
workmen’s compensation premiums. 


Inflation’s Effect on Other Liability 


Insofar as bodily injury claim costs 
are concerned, the adverse effect of in- 


flation, which exists in the automobile 
field, is repeated in the field of other 
liability. However, for those subdivisions 


of other liability for which premiums 
are established on the basis of payrolls 
or of sales, this adverse effect may be 
offset, in whole or in part, since in- 
creased wages or increased sales, as the 
case may be, will develop corresponding 
premium increases. 

For those subdivisions for which pre- 
miums are established on the basis of 
area or other constant measure of expo- 
sure, there exists the same adverse ef- 
fects of inflation as arise in connection 
with automobile liability. Recently, in- 
creased rates were promulgated in a 
number of states for O. L. & T. risks 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1946-50 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 


STOCK COMPANIES 




















The countrywide results for the stock 
casualty and surety companies reflect the 
serious effect of the inflationary impact 
on the business and particularly in the 
major lines of automobile liability and 
workmen’s compensation. While the 81 
carriers licensed in New York and doing 
a nationwide business went ahead in 
premium volume to a new high and for 
the tenth consecutive year, their under- 


auto continues to perplex underwriters 
as they cannot reconcile the 1950 under- 
writing loss of 6.7% with the loss ratio 
of only 43.1%. One answer to the prob- 
lem can be found, no doubt, in its pro- 
duction cost ratio of 29.8% and loss ad- 
justment expense ratio of 15.8% 

Rising claim costs and iacrensed fre- 
quency of accidents, plus inadequacy of 
rates, were primarily responsible for the 


duced an underwriting loss of $11,469,270 
or 6.7% of earned premiums. This com- 
pares to the 1949 loss of only 2.6%. The 
incurred losses in this line were $74,077,- 
422 or 43.1% loss ratio, comparable to 
the 43.3% loss ratio in 1949. Written 
premiums in liability other than auto 
went ahead to $182,137,859, the increase 
being 6.5% compared with the 1949 vol- 
ume for 76 companies. 


delity an underwriting gain of 14.3% was 
shown on an earned premium volume of 
$44,427,321. This compares with an 8.3% 
gain in 1949 on $43,394,279 of earned pre- 
miums. The 1950 loss ratio in this line 
was 28.9% compared to 33.9% the pre- 
vious year. Total written premiums were 
$40,121,684, a drop of 5.3%, which was 
not too disconcerting. 

Stimulated by an unprecedented vol- 


writing profit before Federal taxes poor experience in auto liability and B ume of construction, the 1950 surety 

. “pga : : “ urglar Theft and Glass ; ’ AP 
dropped from 6.5% in 1949 to 18% last auto P.D. lines last year. The under- ~ y & Me ; bond premiums soared. Underwriting 
year, as reported in the Insurance Ex- writing loss for auto liability was $3,- Reporting’ an underwriting gain on a gain was 214% on an earned volume of 
pense Exhibit. 003,033 or .6% compared with a 1949 gain satisfactory volume of business, the 1950 $79,748,717. This compared to 1949 gain 


Total earned premium volume of these 
companies topped the $1,800,000,000 mark, 
an increase of 6.6% based on a compari- 
son of the production of the 76 stock 
carriers previously entered in New York 
State. This compares with a 1949 in- 
crease of 9.9% in earned volume over the 
1948 total. Total incurred losses for 
1950 amounted to $936,318,440 for a loss 
ratio of 50.2% compared with the 1949 
loss ratio of 46.6%. 

Total written premiums for 1950 rose 
to $1,941,260,478 which was an increase 
of 6.3% over the 1949 volume for the 76 
companies previously entered in New 
York. Not included in the 1950 total is 
the casualty business produced by 47 
fire insurance companies which, under 
multiple line underwriting, are now ac- 
tive in this field. On an earned premium 
basis these companies reported $13,069, - 
822 and on a written basis a total of 
$20,798,553. Understandably the attitude 
of the fire carriers is one of conserva- 
tism in writing casualty business. They 
show no desire to “open up” until proper 
facilities have been developed both on 
underwriting and claim settling. In all, 
there are about 90 fire companies entered 
in New York that are qualified to write 
casualty lines. 


of 6.8%. Earned premiums in this line 
last year were $517,661,234, sizably ahead 
of the previous year. Written premiums 
amounted to $536,186,257, representing 
an increase of 7.5% over 1949 for the 76 
companies entered in New York. Total 
losses incurred in this line amounted to 
$276,515,540 for a loss ratio of 53.4% com- 
pared to 48.2% loss ratio the year pre- 
vious. 

Auto P.D. developed an underwriting 
loss of $8,035,676.or 3.1% on an earned 
premium volume of $255,942,491. This 
compares to the 1949 underwriting loss 
of $2,744,220 or 1.2% of earned premiums. 
Losses incurred totaled $136,805,287 or a 
loss ratio of 53.4% as against 51. 35% in 
1949. Written premiums in this line last 
year amounted to $265,558,551, an in- 
crease of 9.3% over 1949 for 76 compa- 
nies. 


Sizable Drop in Workmen’s Comp. 
Volume 


The sizable drop in workmen's com- 
pensation premium volume in 1950 com- 
pared with 1949 was due in part to rate 
reductions and to the business recession 
experienced early last year. For the first 
time since 1935 the stock companies suf- 
fered an underwriting loss on this line 


burglary and theft results were cheering 
to the stock companies. Underwriting 
gain amounted to $6,751,739 or 10.1% of 
earned premiums of $67,051,054. This 
compares with an underwriting gain of 
7.7% the previous year. Incurred losses 
in this line were $24,223,203 or a loss 
ratio of 36.1% as against 37.9% in 1949. 
Written premiums were $68,754,620, a 
drop of 1.8% in comparison to the 1949 
writings of 76 carriers. 

The glass insurance experience was 
not as favorable as in 1949 on an in- 
creased premium volume. The compa- 
nies reported an underwriting profit of 
$745,380 on an earned premium volume 
of $24,206,884, or 3.1%. This compares 
with an underwriting gain of 8.7% the 
previous year. Incurred losses in this 
line totaled $9,838,014 or a loss ratio of 
40.6% as compared with the 1949 loss 
ratio of 36.2%. The written premiums 
amounted to $24,557,667, an increase of 
5.7% over 1949 volume reported by 76 
carriers. 

The boiler and machinery picture, a 
disappointment to many, showed an un- 
derwriting profit of only $62,339 for the 
stock carriers, produced on an earned 
premium volume of $27,367,811 or .2%. 
This compares to the 1949 underwriting 


of 20.8% on an earned volume of $68,- 
342,146. Respective loss ratios were 
15.6% and 15.4%. Net written premiums 
in this line amounted to $88,355,836, an 
increase of 148%. 


The accident and health lines also 
made money last year, and with produc- 
tion considerably higher than in 1949, 
particularly in Group A. & H. Total 
earned premiums for all lines combined 
was $204,668,534 compared to $171,658,- 
224 the previous year. Total incurred 
losses were $120,041,733 against $96,150,- 
050 in 1949. Combined 1950 loss ratio for 
A. & H. was 58.7% compared to 56.0%. 
An underwriting profit of $12,875,798 or 
6.3% was made on 1950 business. 


Group A, & H. reported earned pre- 
miums of $112,121,746 on which an un- 
derwriting profit of $4,352,457 or 3.9% 
was made. This compares with the 1949 
underwriting profit of 5.0%. The 1950 
loss ratio was 74.5% while in 1949 it was 
73.6% 

The earned premiums in the individual 
accident line amounted to $53,196,103 on 
which an underwriting gain of $5,442,562 
or 10.2% was made. This compares with 
12.6% profit in 1949 on earned volume 
of $53,702,040. Loss ratio last year in 
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‘Only a Few Bright Spots of $1,317,466 or 4% of earned premiums _ gain of 2.7%. Incurred losses in this line this line was 35.7% compared with 34.0% 
There were only a few bright spots to in the amount of $335,831,253. This com- were $6,936,626 or a loss ratio of 25.4%. in 1949. 
talk about in the 1950 casualty-surety pares with a 1949 underwriting gain of In 1949 the loss ratio was 24.6%. Writ- Reversing its 1949 underwriting loss of 
pictures as compared with the banner $33,640,486 representing 10.0% of earned ten premiums went up to $36,086,491 for $517,223, health insurance showed a 1950 2 
year of 1949, Liability other than auto, premiums. Incurred losses in the com- an increase of approximately $11,000,000 underwriting gain of $3,080,779 of 7.8% i 
automobile liability, auto P.D. and work- pensation line for 1950 totaled $206,040,- or 44.3% over the 1949 production. Sig- on an earned premium volume of $339,- i 
men’s compensation were the major 571 or a loss ratio: of 614% whereas in nificantly, the 1950 production expense 350,685. The 1950 loss ratio on this line i 
headache lines. All four took a nose- the previous year the loss ratio was ratio for B. & M. was 324% compared was 44.4% as against 46.5% in 1949. F 
dive into the red. However, there was 524%. Written premiums ee to with 288% in 1949, Individual company results in the five- 
some cheer in the underwriting gains $337,451,471, a decrease of 5.7% com- year vear period 1946-50 are tabulated on this : 
made in the A. & H. lines, fidelity and pared with the 1949 production of 76 Fidelity and Surety Results Good and cual pages. They are based ; 
surety, burglary and theft, and even in companies. Fidelity and surety results for 1950 on totals prepared by the National Bu- { 
auto collision. In liability other than auto the total were in welcome contrast to the experi-  reau of Casualty Underwriters from the j 
The experience on liability other than earned premiums of $171,780,054 pro- ence in the major casualty lines. For fi- Insurance Expense Exhibit. ‘ 
Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Loss a 
Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio a 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur... 1946 $4,462,871 $2,635,101 59.0% American Automobile ................. 1946 $27,876,591 $18,316,931 65.7% 
1947 5,554,223 3,135,199 56.4 1947 34,504,735 17,244,876 50.0 
1948 6,182,877 3,278,421 53.0 1948 36,155,635 15,004,079 41.5 
1949 6,213,236 3,090,818 49.7 1949 37,182,433 17,306,123 46.5 
1950 6,384,375 3,786,646 59.3 1950 39,465,816 22,227,577 56.3 3 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.............. 1946 $49,071,800 $25,248,344 514% American Casualty ................... 1946 $11,461,660 $5,540,730 48.3% : 
1947 65,829,959 31,571,443 479 1947 14,207,891 7,394,455 §2.1 
1948 78,526,170 35,286,880 44.9 1948 13,632,102 6,795,670 49.8 
1949 84,250,768 36,374,225 43.2 1949 14,967,406 6,909,120 46.1 
1950 89,855,329 40,068,343 45.3 1950 17,521,940 7,723,975 44.1 
Allstate. lasurance ..........502..505504 1946 $13,293,613 $7,412,976 55.8% American Credit Indemnity............ 1946 = $2,179,757 —$28,830 —1.3% 
1947 17,289,303 7,151,707 41.4 1947 2,876,785 381,370 13Z 
1948 25,676,276 11,411,429 444 1948 3,454,129 503,863 14.6 : 
1949 39,592,866 15,524,949 39.2 1949 3,603,774 393,168 11.0 
1950 49,642,569 22,301,916 44.9 1950 3, 576, 577 294,622 8.3 
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Earned 
Company Premiums 
American Employers’ ................. 1946 $12,771,692 


1947 = 14,671,223 
1948 16,938,096 
1949 = 15,921,393 
1950 16,863,894 


American Fidelity & Casualty......... 1946 $6,747,811 


1949 15,366,992 
1950 14,354,722 


American Guarantee & Liability...... 1946 $1,232,771 
1947 1,743,874 
1948 2,783,636 
1949 4,143,036 
1950 5,771,112 


American Motorists .................+ 1946 $9,515,416 
1947 13,369,509 
1948 15,463,801 
1949 18,643,752 
1950 20,146,728 


American Policyholders’ .............. 1946 $1,108,804 
1947 1,289,277 
1948 1,759,659 
1949 2,365,175 
1950 2,583,098 


American Surety ..................005 1946 $12,197,031 
1947 16,487,589 
1948 26,064,965 
1949 = 29,206,748 
1950 27,671,132 


Arex Indemnity ................... ‘see. 1986 $530,760 
1947 670,391 
1948 764,550 
1949 861,437 
1950 948,909 
Associated Indemnity ................ 1946 $8,614,325 


1947 12,647,294 
1948 12,562,241 
1949 10,798,946 
1950 10,368,533 


Bankers Indemnity ................... 1946 $7,102,697 
1947 10,008,936 
1948 12,103,924 
1949 11,415,109 
1950 10,719,540 


Car EGON ike So iidilcs oan 1946 $3,673,543 
1947 4,184,517 
1948 3,266,294 
1949 3,279,497 
1950 3,479,841 


CHET BUNS Sa eee 1946 $8,583,336 
1947 11,209,249 
1948 12,218,654 
1949 12,149,791 
1950 10,349,697 


Century Indemnity ................... 1946 $10,812,162 
1947 =. 20,221,023 
1948 21,768,096 
1949 23,082,538 
1950 24,416,959 


MSIEIRUNDY CORBUNIEY 5 coches cock sa cictsresetn 1946 ~—- $1,925,551 
1947 2,184,369 
1948 2,437,513 
1949 2,297,438 
1950 2,338,985 


Coimmnnm Castetey: oo ec cae 1946 $4,887,852 
1947 6,161,776 
1948 6,506,586 
1949 6,022,162 
1950 5,559,911 


Commercial Insurance Co. of Newark.. 1946 $12,134,493 
1947 15,509,460 
1948 20,695,122 
1949 23,664,048 
1950 =. 25,813,067 


Connecticut Indemnity ................ 1946 $2,492,644 
1947 3,370,513 
1948 4,022,057 
1949 4,246,876 
1950 4,937,166 


Continental Casualty ................. 1946 $50,834,550 
1947 ~— 61,369,793 
1948 72,954,698 
1949 = 83,484,561 
1950 = 94,750,171 


(Continued on Page 35) 


Losses 
Incurred 


$6,862,647 
7,060,910 
8,584,083 
6,492,465 
8,590,339 


$4,026,582 


9,662,900 
7,596,059 


$630,037 

974,101 
1,186,688 
1,912,879 
3,000,138 


$5,082,018 
7,111,972 


9,325,030 
10,325,248 


$700,463 

816,728 
1,219,300 
1,543,657 
1,717,485 


$4,523,176 

5,647,950 
12,228,192 
14,333,546 
14,154,870 


$285,962 
355,630 
348,919 
438,163 
494,301 


$4,219,636 
7,242,627 
6,418,996 
6,116,732 
6,194,755 


$3,732,547 
4,983,556 
6,288,668 
5,008,180 
5,642,861 


$2,106,760 
1,916,024 
1,364,621 
1,300,390 
1,636,120 


$4,841,735 


5,776,718 

4,565,622 
$6,014,863 
10,191,823 
10,279,389 
10,964,010 
12,466,704 


$1,114,456 
1,216,208 
1,169,918 
1,035,655 
1,052,150 


$2,758,739 
3,709,933 
3,623,456 
2,097,474 
2,336,621 


$7,109,908 

8,503,507 
11,194,614 
12,453,991 
14,011,877 


$1,611,979 
1,612,441 
1,747,074 
1,734,242 
2,209,644 


$23,927,186 
28,663,683 
33,099,744 
40,106,863 
47,815,528 


Loss 
Ratio 


Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 


In 1950 Country-wide Experience 


Earned Losses 

Company Premiums Incurred 
Travelers Insurance ................0020000% $169,772,830 $109,571,507 
SUeNN IIE no ss ao asa dae en commen 115,828,172 58,315,421 
eee alias hols adic picmas oa e'ews oaenrs 100,717,750 50,447,875 
IE CAINE a oo iivg so a0 Saini Sei cies 94,750,171 47,815,528 
PN RE oi 5. bv ail da koieidee ee eae ens 89,855,329 40,681,343 
TU MPUIEE NMR 5 oc io ice cwaccosyeecucs 77,123,447 33,903,910 
PIR AE COMMITS oc soca cicacecsdcadaccussen 67,724,880 34,654,331 
RNS IE CRONIES 8 ooo Skis hidlceecavinccoteep 61,566,022 29,205,203 
Pilintate TaWPANGW: 6. ois sic cwcidss ce seeccdcce 49,642,569 22,301,916 
Indemnity Insurance of N. A...............:: 45,509,914 20,733,763 
ga Se ae aa 40,003,424 20,950,698 
PEM IMU Gs. ia no sia edad oo 6% sins seco mane 39,678,524 23,506,473 
DR a es ova oa a ea sad ale be weane 39,465,816 22,227,577 
IIIS oi iro coca ceiion seccceces 39,284,559 18,443,797 
Gotleral Ancient ©. 2.0.6 osi coc cecsecseccccess 37,297,958 18,129,706 


Loss 
Ratio 


64.57% 
50.3 
50.1 
50.5 
45.3 
44.0 
51.2 
47.4 
44.9 
45.6 
52.4 
59.2 
56.3 
46.9 
48.6 





HE CANDLES are lighted, and our twenty- 

fifth anniversary celebration is now in 
full swing. During the quarter century, we 
have extended our territory until now we 
are entered in eight states. Our growth has 
been consistent and on a conservative and 
sound basis. In our limited area, we fill a 
definite need, and our agents and policy- 
holders like our service. The recent trend in 
underwriting rules will enable us to ex- 
pand our facilities so that during the next 
twenty-five years we can be of even further 
service to all. 








Companies Licensed in: Connecticut * Delaware ° District of Columbia * Maryland 
New Jersey * Pennsylvania + Rhode Island * West Virginia 
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Account Selling Plan Proves the Extra 
Value of Dealing With One Agency 


By Ropert D. Hopson, Assistant U. S. Manager 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Inc. 


Buyers, for some little time, have been 
viewing with increasing concern their 
economic status, which is being buffeted 
by mounting prices, increased costs of 
doing business and higher taxes. In gen- 
eral these factors affect the individual as 
we'l as the business organization. ) In 
consequence expenditures are being 
weighed and considered more and more 
carefully. This applies not only to com- 


modities, but also to intz ingibles and 
services, which include insurance. We 
are, one might say, in a “question and 


answer” period. Z 

The important question, to those of 
us in the insurance business, is this: “Do 
we have the answer?” How can we not 
only maintain the gains we have made, 
but continue to show progress? 

The problem is not beyond our ca- 
pacity. We have not only one answer, 
but many—if we will only recognize 
them and use them. They include more 
vigorous and realistic sales efforts, bet- 
ter client education, increased operating 
efficiency, improved services to policy- 
holders and strengthened public rela- 
tions. To some extent each of these 
affects the other. 








Facts About the Author 


Having devoted a large portion of his 
26 years in the business to agency and 
production assignments Robert D. Hod- 
son, now assistant United States man- 
ager of the Zurich, speaks with first 
hand knowledge on the subject of ac- 
count selling. Prior to his appointment 
by the Zurich a few years ago he was 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety for 17 
years, and served successfully in impor- 
tant field capacities. 

His insurance carreer started in 1925 
with the Travelers as a field representa- 
tive, and after three years in that ca- 
pacity he spent an equal time with James 
M. Whelan & Chicago Heights, 
Ill., as manager of its insurance depart- 
ment 

Mr. Hodson has be en active in several 
insurance organizations. He founded and 
served as first president of the Insurance 
Board of Chicago Heights; he is a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Federation of IIli- 
nois, the Field Men’s Association and 
Casualty Underwriters Club of Chicago. 
He is a prominent churchman and, in ad- 
dition, serves as treasurer of Lombard 
College and Meadville Theological 
School. 


Sons, 








Let’s concentrate first on the sales ap- 
proach. Are you thinking in terms of 
account selling? It’s not a new idea, but 
neither is it hackneyed. There is still an 
opportunity and a need for it in most 
agencies and most territories. Account 
selling is one of the best ways to demon- 
Strate to your clients the “extra value” 
of dealing with your agency. It is a 
mecthod of proving that you are think- 
ing in terms of their needs by program- 
ming their protection, rather than sim- 
ply selling them policies indiscriminately. 

The first step in account selling is to 
review the kinds of insurance written by 
your office for each client and the pres- 
ent status of the policies. This informa- 
tion should be checked on a line record 
form, and this phase of the operation can 
and should be done by an office clerk or 
stenographer. These forms are available 
for both personal and commercial ac- 
counts and vary in style from a card to 


a sheet. File folders may also be se- 
cured with a line record printed on the 
front. You will be amazed at the new 
business potentialities disclosed by these 
records. 

Let’s be realistic about it, though. You 
aren't quite ready to start on the account 
selling program. Not, at least, until you 
or the production men in your office 
have first judged and classified each 
client’s account. The judgment factors to 
be considered are are follows: 

How extensive a program does the 
client need? 

2. How about the client’s ability to pay 
for the program ? 

3. How good is your contact with the 
client ? 

Favorable answers to all three qualify 
the account as a first-class prospect for 
development. If there is doubt about any 
of the factors, then the account should 
be classified accordingly lower. 
Importance of Classification Procedure 

This classification procedure is ex- 
tremely important. It serves as a guide 
in determining how many other lines of 
insurance each client is actually a good 
prospect for. These additional lines 
should be checked on the client’s line 
record by you or the production man 
handling the account. In this instance 
use a mark or symbol different from that 


used to indicate lines of insurance now 
written by your office. 

In reviewing the records of your per- 
sonal accounts you are undoubtedly go- 
ing to discover a multitude of clients 
whom you cover for automobile liability 
insurance but not for comprehensive per- 
sonal liability. The personal liability pol- 
icy is now practically considered as a 
“must” to round out the liability protec- 
tion for the individual and his family. 
The property holdings and activities of 
some individuals may warrant writing 
a comprehensive general liability policy, 
with, perhaps, the addition of a compre- 
hensive personal liability endorsement. 
It is not difficult to surmise that among 
your personal accounts you will find too 
many situations where you have only fire 
insurance on the household contents. 
Many people still connect theft insur- 
ance with fire insurance. So here you 
have ready-made prospects for a resi- 
dence and outside theft policy 

Combination Residence Policy 

Let’s dig a little deeper now and re- 
view with care some of the lines you’ve 
already written. No doubt you have some 
residence-owning clients to whom you 
have sold comprehensive personal liabil- 
ity or residence theft, or, perhaps, both. 
Then they are excellent prospects for the 
combination residence policy, now ap- 
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policy. 





A, n insurance company’s service to agents can 
take no more useful form than writing their business, 
year in and year out. Some companies oscillate be- 
tween extreme underwriting liberality and ultra-con- 
servatism. In better times they seek new business ag- 
gressively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict 
writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how 
the New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in 
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proved in most territories. In this policy 
you can include the personal liability, 
residence theft, and residence glass; also 
residence water damage and explosion of 
heating or cooking equipment, including 
residence loss of use therefrom. In some 


states you can also include damage to 
the premises or property thereon from 
aircraft or other vehicles. There, in one 


have a miniature program 
for these clients. Don’t let some other 
agency tell them about it first. 

Obviously we haven’t covered the en- 
tire field of individual insurance needs. 
They will vary tremendously according 
to families, activities, property owner- 
ship and income. Sufficient to say here 
that your files will disclose needs for 
everything from personal accident insur- 
ance to individual or family forgery 
bonds. 

Do current state legislative trends alert 
you to the obligation of keeping your 
policyholders informed and properly in- 
sured? Here is something that applies 
to both personal and commercial ac- 
counts in connection with liability limits. 
One well-known eastern state (New 
York) has just increased B.I. limits under 
its safety responsibility law from $5/10 
thousand to $10/20 thousand. Two mid- 
western states are known to have bills 
pending to increase the statutory limits 
for wrongful death. Wherever such leg- 
islation is enacted, it will mean that 
many policyholders should increase their 
limits so as to meet new requirements. 


policy, you 


Application to Commercial Risks 


Application of the account analysis 
method to commercial risks seems al- 
most unlimited in possibilities. For in- 
stance the line record you’ve just com- 
pleted on the X.Y.Z. Mercantile Com- 
pany shows that you have safe burglary, 
messenger and interior robbery cover- 
ages plus individual fidelity bonds on 
the bookkeeper and cashier. You have 
renewed the coverages on this same 
basis for years because it was the easi- 
est thing to do. However, you have here 
the perfect nucleus around which to 
build a presentation for the modern 3-D 
criminal loss policy. The chances are all 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





It won’t bring back your horse 


A LOT OF PEOPLE “lock the stable door” too late. 
They take out insurance after they've been robbed. 

Make no mistake—the business of robbery is 
booming. You see it every day in the newspapers. 
Stories of holdups. A house is robbed. An office 
safe is cracked. A store is broken into. It makes 
grim reading—and grimmer experience. 

The Maryland can safeguard you against prac- 
tically all forms of robbery or burglary, both in 


your own home and at your place of business. 
You get complete protection. In case you are 
robbed, The Maryland reimburses you for every- 
thing lost—from office funds to your wife’s fur coat. 
Today is the wise time to get the details from 
your Maryland agent or broker. Tonight may be 
too late. 
Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 





All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 











Another timely Maryland advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more—and larger — burglary insurance policies. 
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Executives Worried About Trends in 


Automobile and Workmen’s Compensation 


It’s a rare casualty company executive 
these days who is not worried about the 
loss experience trends in the automobile 
compensation 
look 
notes with 
that 


liability and workmen's 


lines. There is a certain anxious 
in his eyes as he compares 


his fellow executives—and hopes 


some light will be shed on baffling prob- 
lems. 


The biggest headache is rate inade- 
quacy which, in the automobile B. I. 
P.D. lines, 
what by the countrywide emergency rate 
revisions, allowing for a new curtent ex- 
perience factor. But the patient is far 
from well because there is no lessening 
in the inflationary impact on our busi- 
ness—and until there is the cost of claim 
settlements will remain high, and so will 
jury awards. 

Realizing 


and 
is now being remedied some- 


the widespread interest in 
the situation The Eastern Underwriter 
invited a number of company executives 
to express their views as a symposium in 
this issue. Appreciatively we acknowl- 
edge these contributions. The responses 
indicate some differences of opinion but 


there is unanimity of thinking on these 
points: 

(1) That automobile rate inadequacy 
will be helped by the new current ex- 
perience factor which is to be worked 
out on a state-by-state basis, and which 
is designed to bring 1948 and 1949 policy 
year experience figures up to the level 


of 1950 and 1951 costs. 
(2) A growing feeling (as_ well exe 


pressed by Robert I. Catlin, vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna Casualty & Surety) 
that the companies must be more aggres- 
sive in their public education—publiciz- 
ing reasons for the current rate increases 
and explaining where the money comes 
from which the companies use in pay- 
ment of claims. 

Participants in this symposium are J. 
L. Barter, vice president, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; Robert I. Catlin, vice 


president, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
Charles J. Haugh, secretary, compensa- 
tion and liability department of the 


Travelers, whose presentation of the in- 
flation situation leads off the trend ar- 
ticles in this edition; A. E. Spottke, vice 
president, Continent ul Casualty, and 
Graham Watts, vice president, Globe In- 
demnity. Their articles follow: 


Barter Notes Higher Loss Ratio in 
Comp. Line But Improvement Expected 


J. L. Barter points particularly to the 
introduction of the rate level adjustment 
factor in compensation rate-making which 
will enable rate revisions from now on to 
reflect more up to date trends than here- 
tofore. He writes: 

Underwriters and executives of 
alty companies are asking each other 

What is the loss ratio of your work- 
men’s compensation business? Is it 
higher than it was this time last year? 

How much higher is it? 

Loss ratio as used in such conversa- 
tion is the ratio of incurred to 
premiums earned. The responses gener- 
ally given to these questions indicate 
that the average loss ratio is somewhat 
higher for the first several months of 
1951 as compared to the loss ratio de- 
veloped for the 12 months ending De- 
cember 31, 1950. In fact, the trend of 
loss ratios experienced during 1950 com- 
pared to those during 1949 has been 
upward for all companies in the work- 
men’s compensation line. This upswing 
in loss ratio was quite abrupt and 
amounted to as much as 10 points or 
more. 


casu- 


losses 


Several Factors Responsible 

There are probably several circum- 
stances that have developed in the last 
year . two, causing this increase in loss 
ratio. Calendar year 1949 was a legisla- 
tive year for 44 states and 3 territories 
and in many of them substantial law 
benefit changes were enacted. State en- 
dorsements attached to compensation 
policies provide for an adjustment in 
rates to reflect a raie increase corres- 
ponding to the increased benefit changes. 
However, it is customary not to apply 
the rate change to outstanding policies 
where the indicated increase is less than 


3%. Thus, in states where this condition 
prevailed, loss ratios would naturally 
rise slightly. 

In some states where the calculated 


needed increase exceeded the 3%, there 
was a lag in securing approval of the 
indicated higher rates; while, in still 





‘ 
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other states, calculated increases proved 
insufficient or were modified downward 
in order to secure approval. Conse- 
quently, companies for varying periods 
were incurring claim liability as reflected 
by one set of law benefits while still 
earning premiums on a basis of rates 
keyed to a lower set of law benefits. 
These inadequate rate levels may par- 
tially account for loss ratios rising in 
1950 and to some extent are still being 
reflected in payroll audits made during 
first few months of 1951. 


Rate Level 40% Lower Than in 1941 


During the past ten years law benefit 
schedules have increased on the average 
about 25%, yet during that same period 
rate levels have been gradually decreas- 





ing so that now the existing countrywide 
rate level for workmen’s compensation is 
approximately 40% lower than it was ten 
years ago. Of course, this has been 
largely caused by reason of the average 
wage level having been greatly increased 
during the same period. Thus, it may 
well be that this year started out with 
the countrywide level somewhat bclow 
adequacy. And 1951, like 1949, being a 
heavy legislative year for compensation 
benefit law changes, poses the task of 
promptly and adequately adjusting rates 
to the proper levels as the law changes 
become effective. 

The $64 question today is: Is the aver- 
age countrywide level adequate? Neither 
law benefits nor economic conditions re- 
main sufficiently stable to enable the 
promulgation of rates that will reproduce 
exactly the expected loss ratio, but defi- 
nite steps have been taken that should 
result in rates more closely reflecting 
the most recent conditions. 


Rate Level Adjustment Factor 


The stepping up of employment be- 
cause of the war preparedness program 
may partially account for the increase 
of claim liability in recent months, while 
premium earnings lag behind to be later 
revealed through payroll audits. In fact, 
if employment is stepped up to the point 
where overtime is quite general, the 
premium level might increase sufficiently 
to result in a favorable loss ratio. What- 
ever happens, the rate revisions will 
reflect more up to date trends than here- 


tofore, because of the 
the rate level adjustment factor in the 
rate-making procedure. The application 
of this factor will tend to eliminate the 
time lag between the experience data 
and the conditions existing at the time 
of the rate revision. 

At the present time, the rate-making 
procedure provides for the application 
of a rate level adjustment factor based 
upon the indications of the latest avail- 
able 12-month period which should tend 
to keep compensation rate levels fairly 
well in line as required to meet changing 
conditions, 

Another condition that existed during 
some of the World War II period tend- 
ing to improve loss ratios was the desire 
of workmen to remain on the payroll. 
It was quite general in most industries 
for weekly earnings, enhanced by ex- 
tensive overtime, to result in a pay 
check so much greater than the weekly 
compensation benefit that the average 
workman stayed on the job even though 
he carried a broken arm in a sling. We 
may be approaching a period when 
somewhat similar situations will develop. 

When conditions change rapidly and 
to a pronounced degree (which seems to 
be the case in the rapidly rising loss 
ratio in the past ten months or so), the 
results on a calendar year basis may 
appear alarming, while the lag in earned 
premiums determined by audits exists, 
but, the policy year results should de- 
velop fairly satisfactory figures in the 
immediate years to some. 


Catlin Considers Higher Auto Rates 
And Public’s Ability to Pay Them 


Robert I. Catlin’s views reflect his con- 
cern over the inflationary influences which 
have created the premium rate inadequacy 
in the automob‘le liability field, and at the 
same time, his regard for the buwenc 
power of motorists. He warns that pre- 
mium costs should be kept within this buy- 
ing power, and advocates more education 
of the public into all phases of the situa- 
tion. Says Mr. Catl'n: 

Due primarily to the abnormal and 
inflationary conditions which have grown 
steadily worse since January, 1950, we 
know prevailing automobile rate levels 
do not reflect the marked change which 
has taken place in the country’s eco- 
nomic situation. 

Analyzing the trend as applying to 
incurred losses—which after all is the 
controlling factor in automobile bodily 
injury and property damage rates—it 
is noted there has been a steady rise 
in claim frequency and cost of settling 
the average claim. 

Prior to 1950 the claim frequency re- 
mained below the 1941 level, but now it 
has reached the 1941 level and is rising. 
Primarily responsible for this trend is 
the steady rise in automobile accidents 
brought about by irresponsible operation 
of additional millions of automobiles on 
our streets and highways, many of which 
are congested to the breaking point, 
partioularly in urban areas. 

In order to bring the 1948-1949 experi- 
ence data as nearly in line with 1951 
conditions as possible, the companies op- 
erating through the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters have introduced 
a trend factor which is based on the 
latest experience developed by the car- 
riers as a result of a special call by the 
Bureau. Such being the case, it is 








ROBERT I. CATLIN 


presumed the various State Insurance 
Departments will recognize its justifica- 
tion and soundness, particularly as it has 
been worked out on a state-by-state 
basis. 

Claim Costs Still Mounting 


As of December 31, 1950 the average 
automobile property damage claim cost 
had increased 124% over 1941. Not only 
does this increase reflect the mounting 
labor and material costs, but recent 


introduction of 
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months have shown a further trend 
upward. 

The —— automobile bodily injury 
claim cost of December 31, 1950 showed 
an increase of 54% over 1941. This in- 
crease is attributable to (a) the inflation- 
ary effect upon the value of the dollar; 
(b) materialistic attitude on the part of 
so many of our citizens; (c) abnormal 
and unhealthy legal situation existing 
in many sections of the country. 

Another very important angle affecting 
the trend as far as automobile bodily 
injury rates are concerned is the rising 
ratio of personal injuries to fatalities. 
For example, in New York State—which 
incidentally maintains very dependable 
accident data—it is noted the ratio of 
personal injuries to fatalities in auto- 
mobile accidents in 1941 was 34.1 where- 
as in 1950 it had risen to 74.1. 


Need for Proper Yardstick 


It can be seen from this illustration 
that far more consideration must be 
given to the establishment of a proper 
yardstick for measuring our progress in 
dealing with automobile accidents. In- 
stead of weighing results solely from the 
standpoint of fatalities, it would seem 
very essential that steps be taken toward 
analyzing the trend in the light of data 


reflecting both personal injuries and 
fatalities. Unquestionably one of the 
primary reasons for the rise in ratio 


of personal injuries to fatalities is the 
advance which has been made in the 
past decade in the field of medical 
science. 

While higher rates for automobile 
bodily injury and property damage. are 
essential if the solvency of companies 
is to be maintained, it is highly impor- 
tant that the cost of automobile liability 
insurance be kept within the buying 
power of motorists, because it should 
not be overlooked that automobile lia- 
bility insurance has become a “must” 
proposition in practically all states. 

Recognizing the extent to which a 
public is affected by present trends, 
would seem imperative that more sd 
sive action be taken by insurance inter- 
ests in the following directions: 

1. Informing the public concerning all 
phases of the situation. 

2. More effective educational work 
along the lines of informing the public, 
particularly motorists, where the money 
comes from which the companies use in 
payment of claims. 

3. More strenuous efforts by all par- 
ties interested in bringing abnormal legal 
conditions under control. 

4. Organized public support must_be 
sought in bringing about greater safety 
on our streets and highways, and this 
can best be done through more rigid and 
impartial enforcement of proper motor 
vehicle laws. 


Spottke Urges Realistic Thinking on 
Present and Future Rate Adequacy 


A. E. Spottke expresses his concern over 
both automobile and workmen’s compensa- 
tion trends and the remedy in both lines, 
in his opinion, ts a sizable dose of rate in- 
creases. In this connection, he urged that 
a realistic view be taken of the need for 
rate adequacy by both the companies and 
state supervisory authorities. Here is his 
further sizeup: 

The trouble with automobile liability 
business is that the rates are entirely 
out of Jine with what present day condi- 
tions require. The bodily injury liabilitv 
rates especially are too low. The increase 
in the number of automobiles on the 
highways has brought about a substan- 
tial increase in claim frequency. This, 
together with the impact of inflation 
on claim costs, has been devastating 
to the companies. We are settling losses 
today on the basis of a cheap dollar, 
but we are collecting premiums on the 
basis of the 100 cent dollar. This can- 
not continue any longer without serious- 
ly undermining the companies. 

Until about a year ago, claim fre- 
quency continued abnormally low and 
that was the life-saving feature of the 
whole automobile picture. To a substan- 
tial degree it overcame increasingsclaim 
costs. But the picture changed for the 
worse in the latter half of 1950 and 
into 1951. 

The number of exceptionally high ver- 
dicts has also been on the increase and 
we are all familiar with the admonition 
of the courts to juries that they take 
into account the low purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

The only solution in the automobile 
picture is rate relief and this must come 
quickly and in sizable doses. Time 
marches on. rapidly and even now the 
benefit of whatever rate increases, are 
made will not be realized by the*@om- 
panies before the end of the year. 


Workmen’s Compensation Outlook 


In the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the problem is again essentially 
one of rate in the light of the prevail- 
ing conditions, namely, increased medical 
costs, more liberal awards and benefits, 
both by law changes and the attitude 
of compensation awarding bodies and 
constantly increasing costs of processing 
claims. If payrolls are increased sub- 
stantially, and produce additional pre- 
mium income, the effect of these un- 
favorable conditions will be somewhat 
diminished, but it is too much to expect 
that they will be entirely overcome. 
Unfortunately, however, there have ap- 
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peared some signs in our domestic econ- 


A.°E. 


omy which, if they persist, will result 
ina backsliding in payrolls and in pre- 
mium income with a continuation of the 
adverse compensation results. 

The only remedy is an increase in 
rates which must be obvious since the 
business is largely the same as the com- 
panies were writing a few years ago. 

Processing of Claims in New York 

As to the increased cost of processing 
claims, the procedure in New York State, 
for example, is especially cumbersome 
and costly. It requires on the average 
twice as much effort and expense per 
claim as for many comparable states. 
This grows out of the safeguards which 
have been thrown around the settlement 
of certain types of claims, i.e. those 
involving head injuries or payments 
other than only medical. These safe- 
guards may have been desirable at one 
time but it does seem that the rights of 
injured workers today are well recog- 
nized and otherwise adequately safe- 
guarded. Under these circumstances it 
should not be necessary to process all 
these cases on a basis which always pre- 
supposes a tendency towards unfair set- 
tlement. 

In both the automobile and compensa- 


tion lines we must take a realistic view 
of present rate inadequacies, recogniz- 
ing not only trends of the past but those 
which will prevail in 1951 and 1952. 


Unless we direct our thinking and ac- 
tion in this direction the companies will 
continue to be faced by serious losses. 

Under rate regulation the state super- 
visory authorities have a grave respon- 
sibility toward company solvency which 
is at least as important as the authority 


to pass on the reasonablness of rates. 
The authorities have been cognizant of 
their responsibility in the past, and it is 
hoped they wili act with dispatch on the 
rate filings which are now being filed 
with them for approval. In doing so they 
will enable the companies to charge 
prices for automobile liability and work- 
men’s compensation insurance which are 
realistic and in keeping with the re- 
quirements of present day and future 
conditions in these lines. 


Watts Warns of Four Major Problems 


Confronting Compensation Carriers 


In his siseup of workmen’s compensation 
trends Graham !Watts says the outlook for 
1951 ts encouraging but cautions that latent 
dangers in this line should not be con- 
cealed by good experience the past few 
years. Chief among the major problems 
he discusses are the war risk hazard and 
the fight against state monopoly. H7?s an- 
alysis follows: 

In 1950 in the short 
months, the workmen’s compensation 
insurance business clearly demonstrated 
its sensitiveness to economic conditions. 

The first six months of the year were 
marked by reductions in payroll caused 
by some unemployment in that period. 
The generally low level of rates pro- 
duced by prior good experience, together 
with the reduced payrolls, resulted in an 
underwriting loss in spite of no marked 
movement in the loss frequency or 
severity. The latter part of the calendar 
year reversed the trend. Low rates still 
held but increased payrolls quickly took 
up some of the slack and the experience 
bettered. 

If 1950 did nothing else, it clearly 
demonstrated to the industry that this 
form of insurance is inevitably and im- 
mediately tied to the employment level 
of the country. 

1951 Outlook Encouraging 

The outlook for 1951 is somewhat 
encouraging. Mobilization has tended to 
inflate the economy. Such inflation re- 
flects in numbers of people employed and 
in salary and hourly wages, both having 
good effects on the underwriting of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. How- 
ever, the encouraging outlook for the 
immediate future should not blind the 
industry to the tremendous liabilities 
they are carrying on their books. Work- 
men’s compensation laws are much 
broader in scope and in benefits than 
ten or even five years ago. A _ small 
downward movement in the inflationary 
conditions will immediately worsen the 
picture. The good experience of the 
past few years should not conceal the 
latent dangers. It is safe to say that a 
company which is under-reserved in 
either its specific cases, its unreported 
reserve, or its voluntary contingency re- 
serve, is in for a bad time should there 
be a continuing depression in employ- 
ment. Higher rates can only partially 
solve poor experience in the absence 
of healthy employment conditions. 


space of 12 


No Capacity Problem 

There is no present problem of ca- 
pacity in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion field, as is demonstrated by the 
relatively quiet position of the assigned 
risks plans. However, the carriers are 
specifically struggling with four major 
problems: 

(1) the fight against state monopoly; 
(2) the war risk hazard; (3) the na- 
tional defense projects rating plan, and 
(4) the expense loading. 

It is apparent that strong forces are at 
work to secure state monopoly of the 
workmen’s compensation business, and 
they are taking advantage of enactment 
of statutory disability benefits legisla- 
tion to attack on both fronts. The 
companies for some time will be faced 
with spending the time and money of 
their senior officials to combat these 
monopolistic influences. 

Most Worrisome Problem 

The most worrisome problem is that of 

financial loss arising from enemy ac- 
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tion. Surplus of no one company, group 
of companies, self-insurer or State Fund 
can withstand. the losses accruing from 
saturation bombing. All American in- 
dustry, whether insured or self-insured, 
must protect their investments through 
the securing of relief for these unpre- 
meditated war losses. The whole of 
American industry would suffer a major 
catastrophe if the insurance companies 
were unable to meet their obligations 
because of workmen’s compensation 
losses accruing through enemy action. 
Reinsurance by the Federal Government 
is at the moment the only logical answer. 

Plans have been completed for the use 
of a national defense projects rating 
plan and it has already been approved 
in nearly 40 states. It is not likely that 
there will be as many risks insured under 
this plan as during World War II. The 
growth will be gradual and the risks 
more easily absorbed than during the 
last war. The companies have had time 
to prepare for the influx of this busi- 
ness, and insurance company service will 
generally be better. 

Figures recently gathered seem to give 
ample proof of what has been suspected 
by the insurance companies for some 
time, ie., that the larger risks are more 
economically handled than the smaller 
risks. Thus the insurance industry is 
faced with the very real task of finding 
ways and means of cutting the costs on 
handling small risks through simplifica- 
tion of the coverage and rate structures. 
Single classification policies, long term 
policies and rate changes at less fre- 
quent intervals may provide some solu- 
tion. 


Eridon Appointed Engineer 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., anounces the appointment of John 
Eridon as engineer. He will operate out 
of the company’s Detroit office. A native 
of Michigan, Mr. Eridon received his 
engineering training at the University of 
Detroit where he obtained a Bachelor of 
Electrical Engineering degree. He is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1946-50 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 





The thirty-two mutual casualty com- 
panies licensed in New York State and 
reporting their countrywide experience 
in all lines to the New York Insurance 
Department produced total earned pre- 
miums last year of $535,340, 106 com- 
pared with $530,809,791 in 1949, This pro- 
duction represented an increase of .9% 
as compared with 12.9% increase in 1949 
over 1948. The slow-up in the rate of 
increase was largely accounted for by a 
drop in workmen’s compensation earned 
premium volume. Total incurred losses 
amounted to $298,193, 397 for an over-all 
loss ratio of 55.7% compared with 53.2% 
loss ratio in 1949, 

For 1950 the mutual companies made 
an underwriting gain of $64,922,088 or 
12.1% compared with the 1949 underwrit- 
ing gain of $87,509,963 or 16.4%. 

As in 1949 workmen’s compensation 
was the biggest and best line although 
the drop in volume was noticeable. To- 
tal earned premiums were $219,060,544 
compared with $230,097,883, a decrease 


Company 
Amalgamated Mutual ................ 


(American) Lumbermens ............. 


American Mutual Liability............ 


Atlantic Mutual Indemnity............ 
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Cosmopolitan Mutual ................. 


Formerly Butchers Mutual 
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(Formerly Coal Merchants Mutual) 


Consolidated Taxpayers ............... 





MUTUAL COMPANIES 











of 48%. Total losses incurred were 
$136,712,920 for a loss ratio of 62.4%. 
This compares with $132,658,494 in 1949 
for a loss ratio of 57.6%. The underwrit- 
ing gain in this line was $28,696,570 or 
13.1% compared with 18.8% in 1949. 
Auto Liability and Auto P.D. 

Automobile liability, again the mu- 
tual’s second largest line, produced 
earned premium volume last year of 
$119,258,356 for an increase of 6.0% com- 
pared with the 1949 increase over 1948 
of 14.0%. Total losses incurred were 
$63,572,770 for a loss ratio of 53.3% com- 
pared with 52.2% in 1949. Underwriting 
gain in this line amounted to $11,515,512 
or 9.7% compared with 13.8% the pre- 
vious year. 

Automobile property damage, which 
ranked third in volume as it did in 
1949, showed a total earned premiums 
of $58,378,496 compared with $54,843,230 
in 1949, or an increase of 6.4%. In- 
curred losses in this line last year were 
$31,214,202 or 53.5% loss ratio compared 


with the 1949 loss ratio of 545%. Un- 
derwriting gain was $4,064,696 or 7.0%. 
The 1949 underwriting gain was 6.2%. 

Auto collision volume went ahead to 
an earned premium total of $41,006,805 
compared with $35,228,248, or an increase 
of 16.4%. The 1949 loss ratio was 41.1%. 
A 1950 underwriting gain was shown of 
$11,182,294 or 27.3% compared with 26.6% 
in 1949, 

For liability other than auto the mu- 
tuals showed earned premiums last year 
of $35,568,043 compared — $32,916,920 
in 1949, an increase of 8.1%. Losses 
incurred were $16,190,852 oe a loss ratio 
of 45.5% against the 1949 loss ratio of 
47.0%. Underwriting gain was $2,521,951 
or 71% compared to 8.9% in 1949, 

The accident and health lines com- 
bined showed earned premiums of $26,- 
547,737. compared with $18,407,350, an 
increase of 44.2%. All of this increase 
was produced in the Group A. & H. line 
on which earned premiums were $22,- 


746,245 compared with $15,173,277 in 1949. 








Incurred losses for the A. & H. lines 
were $20,124,396 for a loss ratio of 
75.8% compared with 68.3% in 1949. On 
Group A. & H. the respective loss ratios 
for these years were 80.2% and 73.5%. 
The over-all underwriting gain for these 
lines was $38,003 or .1% compared with 
9.3% in 1949. Group A. & H. showed an 
underwriting loss of $208,050 or 9% 
whereas in 1949 an underwriting gain 
of $1,114,545 or 7.3% was made by the 
mutuals on this class of business. 

The boiler and machinery line con- 
tinued a moneymaker with the mutuals 
last year. Earned premium volume was 
$8,971,146 compared to $8,890,702 the 
previous year. Loss ratios were respec- 
tively 19.7% and 16.6%. The 1950 under- 
writing gain was $3,673,239 or 40.9% 
compared with 50.4% in 1949. 

A five-year spread of individual com- 
pany results—1946 to 1950 inclusive— 
appears on this and succeeding pages. 
The five years’ results of the State In- 
surance Fund are also shown. 





Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1946 $461,696 $220,153 47.7% 
1947 519,448 311,740 60.0 
1948 533,080 315,615 59.2 
1949 605,704 435,850 71.9 
1950 700,056 427,510 61.1 
1946 $41,181,037 $21,944,387 53.3% 
1947 56,286,450 27,863,770 49.5 
1948 67,615,542 31,276,544 46.3 
1949 78,544,420 36,629,902 46.6 
1950 86,850,570 42,865,878 49.4 
1946 $35,916,877 $21,395,828 59.5% 
1947 47,047,256 28,198,224 59.9 
1948 59,433,863 34,628,486 58.3 
1949 62,534,676 36,882,519 59.0 
1950 54,489,106 34,038,437 62.5 
1946 $689,317 $452,342 65.6% 
1947 1,382,827 810,725 8.6 
1948 10,597 —233,666 aaa 
1949 1,965,664 480,959 24.5 
1950 3,082,339 1,427,535 46.3 
1946 $1,199,253 $490,668 40.9% 
1947 1,397,668 638,595 45.7 
1948 1,506,024 921,306 61.2 
1949 1,618,140 1,002,221 61.9 
1950 1,703,927 906,547 53.2 
1946 $2,335,964 $1,145,860 49.1% 


1947 2,676,783 1,172,481 43.8 


1948 3,511,499 1,279,649 36.4 
1949 4,215,334 2,181,844 51.8 
1950 4,613,591 2,215,056 48.0 
1946 = $1,392,481 $806,852 57.9% 
1947 1,826,082 959,604 52.5 
1948 1,821,848 910,117 50.0 
1949 1,741,440 747,358 42.9 
1950 1,900,186 1,116,889 58.8 
1946 $1,277,974 $468,972 36.7% 
1947 1,452,913 545,148 37:5 
1948 1,812,694 778,581 43.0 
1949 2,088,872 808,549 38.7 
1950 2,447,842 1,125,681 46.0 


Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1950 Country-wide Experience 








Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Rinerey CMMNIRN 35 cis. 2 cae oka aees sb se $133,579,843 $79,124,956 59.2% 
(American) Lumbermens ................... 86,850,570 42,865,878 49.4 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wis.........: 62,665,460 39,524,287 63.1 
American Mutual Liability.................. 54,489,106 34,038,437 62.5 
Farm Bureau Mutual ....................... 52,618,171 29,556,848 56.2 
RRmere me NSUUNNO «55s Sok oie on bo ek cnc ocaee 36,617,957 19,175,370 52.4 
OO De ge ea I RS 17,186,574 8,269,925 48.1 
Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers...... 11,798,466 5,966,209 50.6 
Moarchuarits Wietiaal xc k cients vecicecccsavs 8,789,492 4,759,231 54.1 
Suseurey MINN ©’; Guises suibe's ccbcessue cccbees 7,824,945 2,990,802 38.2 
MINE) UMRMND ic 5 besa os oak eesan oeoae 6,791,875 3,170,385 46.7 
Mutual Boiler of Boston.................... 5,879,862 683,616 11.6 
Security Mutual Casualty................... 4,931,880 3,190,428 64.7 
Cosmipolitan Wiataal os .56% 6600 Ko widcnnecs 4,613,591 2,215,056 48.0 
Patilic Servrce: Dlstaal . 6 sig cies ia ccwaae 4,066,285 2,288,413 56.3 
MONG. 5. oc caw danse eateries sweronsiae $498,704,077 $277,819,841 55.7% 
Bderieic WGA | oc oiooics cs bdsacwas Shade 1946 $863,809 $523,413 60.6% 
1947 1,465,871 405,035 27.6 
1948 1,847,798 681,372 36.9 
1949 1,770,628 759,828 42.9 
1950 1,961,066 954,759 48.7 
Pune  CORMEN: o 55 5a veo sisieahseanne 1946 $1,079,905 $725,607 67.2% 
1947 1,572,585 1,024,719 65.2 
1948 2,506,383 1,730,477 69.0 
1949 2,635,741 1,637,674 62.1 
1950 3,266,950 2, 031,997 62.2 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Through dependable service extend- 
ing over almost a century and a half, 
coupled with national advertising in 
leading magazines, uninterrupt- 
edly continued for the past 43 years, 
“Hartford” has become the best- 
known name, and the Stag trademark 
the most widely recognized symbol 
of quality protection in the Fire and 


Casualty Insurance and Bonding 
business. These factors are important 
in maintaining the ready public ac- 
ceptance of Hartford policies that 
contributes greatly in making good 
for producers on the promise implied 


in the slogan— 
“Year In and Year Out You'll 
Do Well With the Hartford.” 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Throughout the country hundreds of public spirited insurance agents are giv- 
ing of their time and efforts to make their respective communities a better place 


in which to live. 
mayors of 
exacting, 


towns and cities and in serving as state legislators. 
bring them into contact with all waiks of life, and give them a keen 


These agents are demonstrating their administrative ability as 


Their jobs are 


knowledge of human nature at its best and at its worse. 
Withal these insurance men have displayed a keen grasp of governmental 
affairs and a know-how which cannot help but arouse the respect and admiration 


of their fellow citizens. 
paid by 


The Eastern Underwriter to their leadership. 


It is thus fitting and proper that recognition should be 


Somehow they find the 


time for double duty which is an accomplishment in these days of high pres- 


sure living. 


Noteworthy examples of “Insurance Agents in Public Life” 
Included in our symposium are: Edward A, Fitzgerald, 


page and following pages. 
mayor of Troy, N. Y.; 
Howard Sharp of Vineland, New 
Jack East, Jr., 
sas State Legislature; Ralph 
Mullen of Stafford Springs, 


Antonio, Tex., 





| Edward A. Fitzgerald 
Mayor of Troy, N. Y. 





EDWARD A. FITZGERALD 


the job of running one of 
health insur- 
northeastern New 
keep any 


Ordinarily 
the largest accident and 
ance agencies in 


York 


man busy. But 


would be enough to 


that’s not true in the 
case of Edward A. Fitzgerald of Troy, 
who has been general agent of the 
Continental Casualty since 1942. 

directing the operation of 
his insurance agency, which has offices 
in Troy and Albany, an office force 
of seven and a sales force of ten, Mr. 
Fitzgerald is mayor of the city of Troy. 
But even the joint responsibility of op- 
erating his large agency and actively 
engaging in the business of running 
Troy, a city of nearly 75,000 people, isn’t 
enough to occupy all of his time. 

He’s a leader in civic and veterans’ 
groups, a tireless worker in all sorts of 
youth welfare projects and an active 
member of the Republican Party. 

It has probably occurred to you that 
Mayor Fitzgerald couldn’t do all this 
alone. He doesn’t. The same partner 
he chose for married life, his wife, Julia, 
is also his partner in business. 


Besides 


Mrs. Fitzgerald an Important Asset 


Since Julia and Eddie formed their 


Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
Jersey state senator; 
of Little Rock, the youngest member of the Arkan- 
A. Swanson, 
Connecticut 





are given on this 


mayor of Baltimore, Md.; W. 
Jack White, mayor of San 


mayor of Olympia, Wash., and John 


state senator, 


insurance partnership in 1942, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald has been an important asset to 
the business. The first one to admit it 
is the mayor himself. As a matter of 
fact, when the mayor was going through 
some of the most rugged fighting in Ger- 
many as a machine-gunner with the 
104th Division, his wife not only kept 
the home fires burning but kept the 
insurance business growing. 

Looking first at his political life, 
Mayor Fitzgerald got started on a politi- 
cal career early, which may account for 
the fact that at 34 years old he is one 
of New York State’s youngest mayors. 
He was a county committeeman at the 
age of 21. Later he served as confiden- 
tial clerk to the late Senator Clifford C. 
Hastings in the New York Legislature. 

During his stay in the legislature he 
became sufficiently acquainted with law- 
making procedure to have served as a 
member of the legislative committee of 
the New York State Insurance Agents 
Association since 1947. He was also the 
first legislative chairman ever appointed 
by the New York State Department, 
Catholic War Veterans, and is now serv- 
ing in that post for the third year. 


President of Troy’s Common Council 


The second world war interrupted his 
service as a clerk in the legislature but 
it wasn’t long after his return that he 
was appointed president of the Troy 
Common Council in February, 1947. He 
was elected to the same post in a city- 
wide election in November, 1947, and 
served successfully until October, 1950, 
when he became mayor after the death 
of the late John J. Ahearn. 

The Fitzgeralds have three children 
who also serve to keep the mayor and 
his wife busy. They are Edward A., Jr., 
8; Mary Alannah, 3, and Sheila, Ann, 2 

Youth work is Mayor Fitzgerald's 
hobby. He is an active member of the 
Patroon Club and the Emerald A. C., lo- 
cal organizations which devote them- 
selves to providing recreation and help 
for youngsters in the city. 


Emphasis on Youth Work 


In addition, the Troy Police Depart- 
ment has started a Police Athletic 
League for youngsters largely through 
the help and encouragement given by 
the mayor. And a new organization, 
Camp Barker Associates, which this 
summer will provide vacations in the 
country for underprivileged children, 
numbers Mayor Fitzgerald among its 
most active members. 

Veterans’ affairs occupy plenty of his 
time. He was the founder and first com- 
mander of Sacred Heart Post, Catholic 
War Veterans. Besides his work as 
legislative representative of the CWV, 
he has held office in both the American 








Insurance Agents in Public Life 


Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Mayor Fitzgerald is also an active mem- 
ber of Troy Lodge of Elks; United Com- 
mercial Travelers; Fourth Degree, 
Knights of Columbus; Troy Rotary, 
Troy Chamber of Commerce, Y.M.C.A. 
and the Troy Club. 

The Fitzgerald Agency has specialized 
in writing welfare funds for unions and 
has been active in group business in- 
surance, having completed some of the 
largest deals in the upstate area. 

The agency services brokerage ac- 
counts from Poughkeepsie to the Cana- 
dian border and from Vermont to Cen- 
tral New York. It has made a specialty 
of writing special risks and sports cov- 
erage and uses three traveling agents 
to service its various accounts. 

It has made extensive use of direct 
mail advertising both for its brokerage 
business and for securing new leads for 
direct agency sales. Radio has also fig- 
ured prominently in its sales program. 

Although the job of being mayor and 
a civic leader keep him plenty busy, the 
Trojan sticks to a hard and fast rule, 

“never be too busy to talk about insur- 
ance business.” 


T. D’Alesandro, Jr. 


Mayor of Baltimore 











Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of 
Baltimore City, Md., is now serving his 
second term in office. He was elected in 
1947 after serving 
four terms in Con- 
gress. His first po- 
litical office was in 
the Maryland State 
legislature in 1921, 
and_ subsequently 
he was elected to 
the City Council of 
Baltimore City. 

Mayor D’Alesan- 
dro is as_ well 
versed in insurance 
agency affairs as he 
is in city adminis- 
tration. He made 
his start in the 
agency business at 
the age of 15 when 
he became an office 
boy for Poor & Alexander, now Poor, 
ego Bartlett & Kennedy, Inc., ‘one 

Baltimore’s leading agencies. 

ve 1940 he found D’Alesandro-McCul- 
lough Insurance Agency, Inc., which had 
a modest beginning but which is now 
one of the best known agencies in Bal- 
timore City. His partner, Robert J. Mc- 
Cullough has had a long and successful 
career in the insurance business, also 
starting off as an office boy. 

Mayor D’Alesandro is president of the 
agency and Mr. McCullough is secretary 
and treasurer. 


W. Howard Sharp 


N. J. State Senator 


T. D’Alesandro, Jr. 








W. Howard Sharp of Vineland, N. J., 
runs the oldest and one of the largest 
agencies in his town and at the same 
time serves as a State senator and in 
a score of civic activities. He is, in fact, 
one of the busiest men in south Jersey. 
His wide range of civic interests were 
so deeply appreciated by the citizenry of 
Vineland that he was voted its most out- 
standing citizen in 1947. 

His first experience in New Jersey 
legislature came in 1947 when he was 
elected on the Democratic ticket to the 
Assembly for a two-year term. Prior to 
that Mr. Sharp had served as Common 
Pleas Judge in Cumberland county from 












W. HOWARD SHARP 


1939 to 1944. While in the Assembly he 
served on the joint committee on state 
reorganization which experience broad- 
ened his knowledge of the state gov- 
ernment. Interestingly, Mr. Sharp’s only 
campaign expense when running for the 
Assembly was a full page ad that ran 
one time in Vineland’ s local paper, theme 
of which was a “picture story” of his 
life and civic activities in that town. 
Early in 1950 Howard Sharp was 
elected to the New Jersey State Senate 
for a four-year term and in the faithful 
performance of his legislative duties he 
is a member of the committee on insti- 
tutional agencies, committee on agricul- 
ture and the state library committee. 


Has Represented Aetna C. & S. 
35 Years 


Senator Sharp’s agency in Vineland 
was founded in 1905 by his father, the 
late Ira P. Sharp, who retired from busi- 
ness in 1923. His son’s insurance career 
started in 1913 following his graduation 
from Dickinson College and attendance 
at the Aetna Affiliated Companies’ 
courses in insurance fundamentals. Hav- 
ing been brought up in the insurance 
atmosphere Howard Sharp found the 
agency business much to his liking and 
he thrived under his father’s tutelage. 
He took over the management upon the 
elder Sharp’s retirement and for many 
years the agency has been operated suc- 
cessfully under his own name. 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety has 
been represented for the past 35 years. 
Other companies represented are the 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Aetna Life, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Continental, Hame of 
New York, Great American, National 
Fire of Hartford, Niagara Fire, New- 
ark Insurance Co., American Home and 
the Patriotic. 

When he is not at the State Capitol 
in Trenton or in his agency office in 
Vineland Senator Sharp can be found 
in the Vineland National Bank & Trust 
Co. of which he is solicitor and on the 
board of directors. He also gives con- 
siderable time to the local Y.M.C.A. of 
which he has been president since 1945. 
He is also a director of the Greater 
Vineland Chamber of Commerce, treas- 
urer of Newcomb Hospial for a dozen 
years and past president of the Cumber- 
land County Bar Association. He is 
also a prominent Rotarian, having made 
two trips abroad to attend international 
meetings of Rotary Clubs. 

Like many other men of affairs Sena- 
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tor Sharp gives much credit to his wife, 
the former Thelma Parkinson, whom he 
married in 1941, as an important factor 
in his success. Mrs. Sharp, a Smith 
College graduate, is politically promi- 
nent in South Jersey in her own right. 





Jack White 
Mayor of San Antonio 














JACK WHITE 


Jack White, mayor of San Antonio, is 
noted for three accomplishments in the 
Alamo City. First, he has progressively 
administered the affairs of San Antonio 
and championed the council-manager 
form of government; secondly, he is one 
of the best known hotel operators in 
the Southwest—his chain being known 
as the White-Plaza Hotels in Corpus 
Christi, San Antonio and Dallas; and 
third, he is a partner in the Browning, 
Coon, French & White Agency of San- 
tonio which maintains offices in the 
Travis Building. 

Mr. White and his partners are gen- 
eral agents for Maryland Casualty and 
local agents for the Star, New York Un- 
derwriters, United States Fire, American 
of Newark, Insurance Co. of North 
America, Globe Indemnity, Birmingham 
Fire, American Alliance and the Aetna. 

On May 8, 1951, Jack White was swept 
back into office as mayor of the Alamo 
City. He campaigned on a platform 
pledge to bring council-manager govern- 
ment to the city. He carried into office 
with him his four running mates to 
achieve a clean sweep. Like Mr. White 
himself, his running mates are all busi- 
ness men pledged to give San Antonio 
a clean-cut, efficient administration. 

One of his close associates told The 
Eastern Underwriter: “Mayor White has 
written political history in our city by 
his unprecedented election in which he 
triumphed over old-time political ma- 
chines. He has urged the newly named 
charter revision committee to lose no 
time in preparing a new city charter 
which would set up council-manager gov- 
ernment. Immediately after that is done, 
Mr. White will lead the campaign for its 
adoption. On the basis of the election 
returns, it appears a foregone conclusion 
that under his leadership San Antonio 
will soon have council-manager govern- 
ment.” 





Jack East, Jr. 


Arkansas Legislator 








Many will no doubt marvel at the 
name which Jack East, Jr., of Little 
Rock, Ark., has made for himself both in 
politics and business in a surprisingly 
short time. It was only three years ago 
that he was graduated from the Univer- 


sity of Arkansas with a major in busi- 
ness. He served in World War II, of 
course, and is a reserve officer in the 
U. S. Navy. 

Following in his father’s footsteps Mr. 
East selected the insurance agency field 
as his career and joined Rebsamen & 
East, Inc., of which his father is presi- 
dent and Raymond Rebsamen is chair- 
man. This agency is one of the largest 
fire and casualty offices in the state. 

Jack East, Jr., was instructed in the 
fundamentals of insurance at the Mary- 
land Casualty’s home office school 
shortly after entering the business. He 
returned to Little Rock full of enthu- 
siasm for his new job and plunged into 
civic and church activities as well. In 
turn he was elected to the board of 





JACK EAST, JR. 


deacons of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Little Rock and took over the boy 
scout troop of that church as_ scout- 
master. He was then elected vice presi- 
dent of Rebsamen & East, Inc., and to 
the board of directors of the Jackson- 
ville State Bank. Later he was elected 
president of that bank. 

In politics Mr. East is the youngest 
member this year of the Arkansas State 
legislature and is getting deep satisfac- 
tion out of this activity. He has also 
made a name for his Junior Chamber of 
Commerce promotional activities. Last, 
but not least, he is a member of the 
Pulaski Heights Masonic Lodge, Little 
Rock Consistory and Scimitar Temple 
of Arkansas. 





John H. Mullen 


Connecticut State Senator 








John H. Mullen has operated his own 
agency in Stafford Springs, Conn., his 
native town, since October, 1938, and 
has made an outstanding record as a 
producer of casualty and fire insurance 
business. He entered the business ex- 
actly 20 years ago as a fire special 
agent traveling the state of Connecti- 
cut after some years with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Stafford Springs. 

Mr. Mullen first became interested in 
politics in 1942 and in 1944 he was 
elected on the Republican ticket to the 
Connecticut Legislature, House of 
Representatives, and served with dis- 
tinction during the 1945 session. He had 
the distinction of being the first and 
only Republican elected from Stafford 
Springs for 20 years. In the 1947 session 
Mr. Mullen worked diligently for the 
passage of the stae’s fair employment 
practice act and for increased benefits 
for workmen’s compensation. For the 
passage of these bills he attended many 
executive conferences with both labor 
and House leaders in obtaining fair and 
workable legislation, acceptable to labor. 

At the last three Republican state con- 


ventions Mr. Mullen has been chosen to 
be chairman of the important Commit- 
tee on Credentials and as a presiding 
officer of the conventions. He has also 
served in a like manner at the last two 
Congressional conventions. 

Last November 7, Mr. Mullen was 
elected a State Senator from the 35th 
district, Tolland County, for the 1950-51 
session. His previous political experi- 
ence in the lower house of the legisla- 
ture plus his judicial training acquired 
as deputy judge of the borough court of 
Stafford Springs from 1943-47, well 
qualifies him for his enlarged responsi- 
bilities in public life. In the State Sen- 
ate he is a member of the insurance 
committee and the committee on public 
welfare and humane institutions. 





Ralph A. Swanson 
Mayor of Olympia, Wash. 











Ralph A. Swanson, mayor of. the thriv- 
ing industrial city of Olympia, Wash., 
also owns and actively charts the course 
of the R. A. Swanson Co., one of the 
most successful insurance and real estate 
agencies in the Olympia area. He is as 
popular and able in public life as he is 
efficient in business. He entered insur- 
ance in 1931. 

When time permits, which is not often, 
Mayor Swanson pursues his favorite 
forms of relaxation—amateur motion 
picture photography, hunting and fish- 
ing. He has just been elected first vice 
president of the Washington Assn. Cities. 





Florida Agent 4,000th Graduate in 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Course 


A Panama City, Fla., insurance agent 
became the 4,000th graduate of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety sales course with the 
completion of the 122nd session of the 
five-week course on June 7. 

He is Lauren E. Merriam, Jr., vice 
president and secretary of the Merriam 
Insurance Agency. He was presented his 
diploma by Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 


office chair, Mr. Lattimore urged the 
graduates to talk insurance with hun- 
dreds of different people every month, 
even if only to acquaint them with new 
developments in the insurance field 
Through the commercial Aetna plan, 
Mr. Lattimore said, his agency had 
“gained widespread respect in his com- 
munity for the competent manner in 





Left to right—Lauren E. Merriam, Jr., receives diploma from President Morgan 
B. Brainard of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., while Amos E. Redding, director of 
the school, looks on. 


dent of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 

Mr. Merriam, an instructor at the 
University of Florida before entering the 
insurance business, was awarded a gold 
ribbon for demonstrating outstanding 
skill in soliciting techniques and a blue 
ribbon for high scholastic standing at 
the course. 


Lattimore at Graduation Dinner 


At the graduation dinner at the Hart- 
ford Canoe Club, Paul W. Lattimore of 
Auburn, N. Y., vice president of Geb- 
hard, Tryon & Lattimore, told the grad- 
uates that in order to become community 
leaders insurance-wise they must also 
become active in other community af- 
fairs. 

“If you demonstrate initiative in pro- 
moting the welfare of your community,” 
Mr. Lattimore declared, “You will also 
gain recognition as a progressive busi- 
ness man to whom people will want to 
turn for their insurance needs.” 

Mr. Lattimore, an honor graduate of 
the Aetna sales course four years ago, 
was invited to address the graduates be- 
cause of his outstanding success in the 
general insurance business. 


Urges Graduates to Talk Insurance 


Pointing out that an agent cannot 
carve out a successful future from an 


which we handle our clients’ business.” 
Use of the Aetna plan, he added, enabled 
us to determine accurately our prospects’ 
insurance problems, after which a sound 
insurance program could be intelligently 
presented. 

Sixteen states were represented by the 
agents at the 122nd session of the course, 
which has graduated a total of 4,003 
since its founding nearly two decades 
ago by Amos E. Redding, present di- 
rector of the school. 


Class Led by Mee 


The class’ Was led by Herbert M. Mee, 
Jr., of Oklahoma City, Okla. Other blue 
ribbon award winners for high scholas- 
tic standing included Jack I. Hersh, 
Cleveland, Ohio; George L. Little, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Charles W. Miller, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Howard C. Kearns, Jr., 
Atlanta; Robert B. Brainard, Jr., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Mr. Merriam, Edward 
N. Humston, Lawrenceburg, Ky.; 
Means Davis of Atlanta; Charles E. 
Todd, Chicago, and Marcus O. Landon, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

Gold ribbon awards, presented for 
demonstrating outstanding skill in so- 
liciting techniques, went to Mr. Mer- 
riam, Mr. Hersh, Mr. Todd and David 
H. Wilson of New York. 
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1950 





Casualty-Surety Results of 


ll Companies for New York State 


In New York State, one of the most 
highly competitive markets in the coun- 
try and where the biggest lines orig- 
inate, 114 stock and mutual casualty 
companies including the State Insurance 
Fund produced a 1950 earned premium 
volume of $560,168,742 compared with 
$539,456,005 in 1949, an increase of 3.8%. 
Total losses incurred on this business 
were $344,700,935 for a ratio of 
61.5% as against 1949 losses incurred of 
$300,013,846 for a ratio of 55.6%. 

The combined 1950 production for all 
carriers indicates that workmen’s com- 
pensation continues to be the largest 
line written in the state with earned 
premiums of $187,657,964 compared with 
$196,822,751 the previous year. Total 


loss 


loss 


losses incurred were $142,216,230 for a 
loss ratio of 75.8%. The 1949 losses 
incurred were $128,888,353 for a_ loss 
ratio of 65.5%. Last year’s loss experi- 


ence in this line reflects. the reduced 
rates and lower payrolls which prevailed 
in the early part of the year. 

Automobile liability, repeating its 1949 
performance, was the second largest line 
in 1950. The earned premiums for all 
carriers totaled $153,287,260 as contrasted 
with $139,056,798 in 1949. The stock 
companies produced three-quarters of 
this business. Total losses incurred 
amounted to $91,895,216 for a 59.9% 
loss ratio compared with $73,456,548 in 
1949 for a loss ratio of 528%. 

From the standpoint of production the 
next two biggest lines were liability 
other than auto and automobile prop- 
erty damage. Earned premiums for lia- 
bility other than auto were $59,515,059 
for a loss ratio of 58.8% compared with 
1949 earned premiums of $55,804,759 with 
56.0% loss ratio. For automobile prop- 
erty damage the earned premiums were 
$54,726,824, producing a 56.1% loss ratio 
as against the 1949 result of $49,361,411 
in earned premiums and 54.2% loss ratio. 

Fidelity and surety experience was as 
favorable last year in this state as it 
was countrywide. For all carriers, and 


with the stock companies writing 98% 
of the business, the total earned pre- 
miums were $19,644,541 as against $18,- 
888,716 the previous year. Combined 
loss ratio for all carriers last year was 
20.7%. 
3urglary and _ theft enjoyed a 40.2% 
loss ratio on an earned premium volunae 
of $16,544,656 compared with 42.5% loss 
ratio in 1949 on earned premiums of 
$17,651,618. However, the glass insurance 
loss ratio, reflecting higher replacement 
costs, jumped from 32.9% on $6,213,774 
in 1949 earned premiums to 44.9% on 
$6,372,392 in 1950 earned premiums. 
The accident and health production 
for all carriers, stimulated by the writ- 
ing of statutory DBL coverage, jumped 
from $28,601,815 in earned premiums in 
1949 to $39,778,194 in 1950 for an over- 
all loss ratio of 54.5%. Boiler and ma- 
chinery produced a 1950 loss ratio of 
26.1% on an earned premium volume of 
$3,340,179 compared with 19.7% loss ratio 
on $3,514,340 in 1949 earned premiums. 
Stock Cos. Produced 64.8% of Total 
The stock casualty companies, pro- 
ducing 64.8% of the total writings in the 
state, tallied $362,867,659 in earned pre- 


mium volume compared with $339,504,099 
in 1949 when 62.9% of the business was 


produced. Losses incurred were $211,- 
952,770 for a loss ratio of 58.4% as 
against the 1949 result of $176,853,696 


for a 52.1% loss ratio. 

As in 1949 automobile liability topped 
all other lines in earned premium vol- 
ume, producing $113,815,653 in earned 
premiums compared with $102,141,376 for 
1949. Showing the effects of inflation, the 
loss ratio jumped from 54.1% in 1949 
when losses incurred were $55,296,789 to 
61.9% last year. The 1950 incurred losses 
were $70,395,822. 

The automobile P.D. experience last 
year failed to improve. While earned 
premium volume exceeded the $40 mil- 
lion mark (as against $36,126, 468 in 1949) 
incurred losses rose from $20,240,160 in 


The 1950 
with 


1949 to $23,276,077 last year. 
loss ratio was 57.4% compared 
56.0% the previous year. 

Workmen’s compensation, second larg- 
est line for the stock carriers, finished 
1950 with earned premiums of $75, 530,191 
compared with $80,534,233 the year pre- 
vious. On incurred losses of $54,998,595 
the 1950 loss ratio was 72.8% in contrast 
to $46,380,959 in incurred losses in 1949 
for a loss ratio of 57.6%. For liability 
other than auto the 1950 earned pre- 
miums totaled $41,924,539 compared with 
$40,557,283 in 1949. Incurred losses went 
up from $23,436,522 in 1949 (57.8% loss 
ratio) to $25,682,267 last year for a 
61.3% loss ratio. 

Producing the bulk of the A. & H. 
business the stock carriers last year 
tallied $35,086,428 in earned premiums, 
showed $18,513,382 in incurred losses for 
52.8% loss ratio. The year previous the 
earned premium volume was $26,676,651 
with $13,821,315 in incurred losses for a 
51.8% loss ratio. Group A. & H., by 
far the largest line, jumped ahead by 
$7,000.000 for a 1950 earned premium of 
$18,840,203. The losses incurred in this 
line were $11,629,552 for a loss ratio 
of 61.7%. In comparison the 1949 record 
showed $11,432,883 earned premiums, 
$7,502,917 losses incurred and 65.6% loss 
ratio. 

For fidelity and surety combined the 
1950 totals for the state were $19,284,646 
earned premiums and 19.5% ratio 
while in 1949 earned premiums were 
$18,493,397 and ratio 244%. Bur- 
glary and theft showed $15,887,035 in 
earned premiums and 40.1% loss ratio 
compared with 1949 earned premiums of 
$17,024,184 and 42.55% loss ratio. The 
glass experience, not as good as in 1949, 
showed $5,855,879 in earned volume on 
which the loss ratio was 44.3%. The 
previous year the earned premiums were 


loss 


loss 


$5.729.275 for 32.2% loss ratio. 
Boiler and machinery earned pre- 
miums were $2,652,801 compared with 


Loss ratios 


the 1949 total of $2,903,625. 


were respectively 27.7% and 20.4%. 
Mutuals Produced $152,686,530 


Mutual casualty companies fell off 
slightly in New York State production 
last year, showing total earned premiums 
of $152,686,530 compared with $153,226,- 
rg in 1949. Their total losses incurred 

f $94,817,530 and loss ratio of 62.1% 
was in contrast to $84,069,644 and 54.9% 
loss ratio in 1949. Their largest line 
was workmen’s compensation in which 
the earned premium volume was $6/7,- 
513,220 compared with $69,562,712 the 
previous year. In 1950 losses incurred 
in this line were $49,287,000 for 73.0% 
loss ratio as against $43,416,889 and 
62.4% loss ratio the previous year. 

Automobile liability results of the 
mutuals pointed to earned premiums of 
$39,471,607. last year compared with 
$36,915,422 in 1949. In this line the in- 
curred losses were $21,499,394 for 54.5% 
loss ratio as against $18,159,761 and 
49.2% loss ratio in 1949. Automobile 
property damage earned premiums to- 
taled $14,193,496 for 52.3% loss ratio 
compared with $13,234,942 earned pre- 
miums and 49.2% loss ratio in 1949, For 
liability other than auto the mutuals 
produced about $2,000,000 more business, 
reporting total earned premiums of 
$17,590,520 and 52.8% loss ratio as 
against $15,247,478 and 51.3% loss ratio. 

The State Insurance Fund finished the 
year with total earned premiums of 
$44,614,553 in workmen’s compensation 
business. No breakdown was indicated 
for its DBL writings. Losses incurred 
were $37,930,635 and loss ratio was 85.0%. 
This compares with 1949 results of 
$39,090,506 earned premiums and 83.7% 
loss ratio in 1949, 

The line-by-line experience of the 
individual companies, tabulated on this 
and succeeding pages, will be helpful 
to students of casualty-surety trends 
who desire guidance as to future per- 
formance of the various casualty-surety 
lines in this state. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$55 $59,757 $11,769 19.7% 
ee 5,165 1,297 25.1 
oe 17,253 11,601 67.2 
aif 378,826 307,182 81.1 
233,433 145,526 62.3 
so 444,874 324,709 73.0 
ee 142,488 90,082 63.2 
fick 1,298 .249 19.9 
ve 7791 1,031 13.2 
7,180 4,965 69.1 
Sas. 8,288 2,670 gee 
ae 51,154 24,836 48.6 
poe 169, 049 95,833 56.7 
$1,526,556 $1,021,750 66.9% 
“ee $17,290 $100,000 578.4% 
5,554,172 4,380,836 78.9 
oe 2,359,551 1,067,377 45.2 
he 5,861,607 3,019,877 at 
ae 2,074,014 983,375 47.4 
gst 226,208 27,261 12.1 
344,914 132,818 38.5 
Pets 631,236 —26,060 ier 
Sea 256,367 98,129 38.3 
850,651 321,251 37.8 
ee 8,349 570 6.8 
an 566,333 187,542 33.1 
... $18,750,692 $10,292,976 54.9% 
nie: $700,056 $427,510 61.1% 
te $700,056 $427,510 61.1% 


(Continued on Page 18) 





Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 


In 1950 New York State Writings 


Travelers Insurance Go........)..65.0800.54 6. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity......... 


Aetna Casualty & Surety................ 


Travelers Indemnity 


ASOREVineTItRD ACMMUIBIRY 1. 5\5.5.0'6 0 bascsoasca.e nes 


PeRceuity, cee AM MINNET 6 oi 5505p sae oe ale 2 e's 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co............ 
Indemnity Insurance of N. A............ 


Allstate Insurance 
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Massachusetts Bonding ................. 
Zurich General Accident................. 


New Amsterdam Casualty............... 


General Accident 


..++ $28,791,229 $18,152,521 63.0% 
sehete 23,399,003 12,961,782 55.4 
ee 18,750,692 10,292,976 54.9 
eee 18,120,072 9,903,946 54.7 
Tee 16,218,922 8,010,998 49.4 
pie 16,157,188 9,740,248 60.3 
ated 14,259,544 10,187,315 71.4 
sea 11,230,843 6,825,044 60.7 
Mg 10,869,574 5,040,117 46.4 
aoe 10,145,869 6,791,210 66.9 
See 9,655,481 6,040,307 62.6 
eae 9,272,459 5,559,414 60.0 
ee 9,007,781 6,685,176 74.2 
Saale 8,473,257 5,416,775 63.9 
"eit 8,467;362 4,650,310 54.9 
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free is a realistic report to you on the automobile 
fatality picture for 1951 to date and the steps which the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Companies through its 
accident prevention department is taking to alleviate the 
conditions that are responsible for it. Faced with mounting 
loss ratios in the automobile liability lines and inadequate 
premium rates, we realize as never before that increased 
emphasis must be placed (1) on the need for safe and sane 
car driving; (2) on our high school driver education program 
and (3) on more widespread adoption of periodic inspections 
of motor vehicles. 

If our objectives are to be achieved we must have the 
wholehearted cooperation of insurance agents in all parts 
of the country. You are, in fact, partners with the companies 
in a humanitarian cause, and you can help us materially in 
preaching the gospel of accident prevention as well as 
encouraging the installation of high school driver education 
programs in states which do not now support them. 

We have made some progress, to be true, but there is 
plenty of hard work ahead before we can think of relaxing 
in our efforts. 


24% More Schools Have Driver Education 


Bear with me while I give you a “progress report” on 
what has been accomplished this year by the capital stock 
casualty insurance companies who are members of the Asso- 
ciation, including the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co. 
Under the leadership of Julien H. Harvey, manager of 
our accident prevention department and a veteran of 35 
years in this specialized field, our high school driver educa- 
tion courses were offered this year in 8,795 schools, an 
increase of 24% over 1949. Furthermore, the number of 
students enrolled for the courses jumped from 556,000 to 
746,268 in this period, or an increase of 34%. This repre- 
sents about 53% of the students eligible this year to take 
the instruction, compared to about 33% a year ago. 

This is encouraging in view of the fact that every survey 
made to date shows that students with no driver instruction 
in the secondary schools have been involved in a far greater 
number of accidents and traffic violations than those who 
have been properly trained. However, we are still far short 
of our goal of installing these courses in every secondary 
school in the country—and that’s where you, the agents of 
America, can help us. Will you accept the challenge? 


Periodic Inspections of Motor Vehicles 

Another encouraging sign is that the legislatures of three 
states—Texas, West Virginia and Ohio—passed bills this 
year providing for periodic inspections of motor vehicles. 
When all of these bills become law we will have 15,000,000 
motor cars in 15 states which will be subject to systematic 
inspection. Facts and figures show the life-saving value of 
the inspection—a plan designed to ferret out vehicles with 
defective equipment or those in poor operating condition 
and insure that corrective measures are taken. Based on 
latest available data, the states requiring periodic inspections 
are 16% better than the national average for death rates 
per 100 million vehicle miles. 


Our “Victim X” Campaign 
After witnessing the devastating 1950 toll of highway 
fatalities and the worst Christmas and New Year holiday 
record of deaths ever experienced, the Association deter- 
mined to bring forcibly to the attention of the nation’s 
drivers the grim facts about the consequences of reckless 
driving. So, early in January, 1951, our “Victim X” cam- 
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paign got under way. In our first news release we stressed 
that traffic accidents at home killed civilians nearly three 
times faster than American soldiers died in action on Korean 
battle fronts during the first six months of the war. 

Our campaign was given generous recognition by the 
press of the nation and thousands of columns, both news 
articles and editorials, have been printed. Dramatically we 
warned that “Accident X” will kill the millionth American 
in traffic during 1951 or early in 1952, and the National 
Safety Council was quick to pick up and give nationwide 
emphasis to this warning. 

Spearheading our effort, Julien H. Harvey said: “This 
new unknown American, typifying a million lives lost in 
traffic in 50 years, may be a speeding or drinking driver, a 
woman shopper who tries jaywalking, or a child at play in 
the street. . . . Like the Unknown Soldier, Victim X will 
be a national symbol of sacrifice because nearly all persons 
killed in traffic accidents lose their lives needlessly . . .” 

It is gratifying to report that our seed-planting of this 
realistic message is bearing fruit. Throughout the nation 
there is a growing consciousness on the part of every Amer- 
ican who drives and walks that he has a personal respon- 
sibility in the 1951 homefront war to reduce accidents. For 
the first time in 16 months auto fatalities in April dropped 
3% compared with April, 1950. However, it must not be 
overlooked that in the first four months of this year traffic 
deaths totaled 10,460, a rise of 7% over the comparable 
period last year. 

The fatality figures for the month of May are not yet 
available but there is comfort in the official report that the 
Memorial Day traffic fatalities were 25% below National 
Safety Council predictions. 


The President’s Highway Safety Conference 

When you read this message the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference in Washington, D. C., June 13 to 15, 
will be a matter of history. In calling the conference Presi- 
dent Truman declared that highway transportation was of 
the utmost importance to national defense and must be 
developed and maintained at the highest safety level. Sup- 
porting his plea, George C. Marshall, Secretary of Defense, 
stressed the tremendous economic loss resulting from traffic 
accidents and urged all concerned “to realize their responsi- 
bilities in giving this problem the serious attention it de- 
serves.” 

We join with Secretary Marshall, who pledged the full 
cooperation of his Department, in giving assurance to the 
Government that the 97 stock casualty companies represented 
in the Association will make available every facility in the 
attainment of these important objectives. 

We who have lived and labored for the cause of accident 
prevention over the years realize that the battle is far from 
won. But victory seems nearer today because so many con- 
structive forces, including the insurance agents of America, 
are now striving to work cooperatively to bring to an end 
this needless sacrifice of human life. 

Let us broadcast far and wide the stern advice given 
recently by Julien Harvey as follows: “Millions of drivers 
and pedestrians need a real session of soul-searching to tell 
themselves how often they are breaking the traffic rules 
that mean safety to all. When millions of Americans stop 
this gambling in traffic, the accident toll will drop rapidly.” 


Wate He 


President 


and INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Page 1 THE 
New York State Experience 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Allstate Insurance 
CES AE Rr Sam eee POTN, Atos re $91 - tates | 
Et NO oss 6s adeno ys ao oa een ssiaam 6,874,524 2,769,382 40.3 
ee Se Ae ee ee ar 2,331,259 1,349,186 57.9 
Bto Pigveicel Damage... .......0s250050%- 1,663,700 921,549 55.4 
Petal S's OS Pee eee cee $10,869,574 $5,040,117 46.4% 
American Automobile E * 
Group Accident & Health.............00. $104,276 $52,309 50.2% 
Speen es AAD ct son pa paneeee tee ac 542,106 411,320 75.9 
isabinty Other Than Anto.......<........ 246,056 284,251 115.5 
astin MNED go. cae eee sc eee a tet oe sa ee 793,745 872,217 109.9 
Auto Prop: WRMBRE. So. ccs iecce celle. 288,009 204,466 71.0 
3). t0ther Thea: cieto... ....5s5Kcn.-.bhees. 107,407 10,827 10.1 
UNMRRI See Ne ee eg ad lpi eye 1,762 L58zZ 86.9 
Surety te & cele Ry ale Sar RN Sek coy une SR See 2) ee Ave a 
SERRE ih Sicrahe rai gta Pelee ie prerngpt anna Ma arn 21,428 14,157 66.1 
Burctery wna Quer... 0005. 405554 50.4088 84,421 29,856 35.4 
MAN oS eae mice is wala sass $2,192,515 $1,880,935 85.8% 
American Bonding Co., Baltimore Z 
Tfaniity Other Than AUt0... ...5.5002.5.006 $7,148 $7,463 104.4% 
ME gk ese cere ee act ee eae hies 103,130 13,235 12.8 
a Pere er ee ee ee 145,250 11,491 7.9 
IEEE EDT NEE Ee ION aD es 65,842 26,194 39.8 
Bettigey ai AMON oo nn omen ches aoianu ss 161,053 7,485 4.6 
1) [Ea Aa ope hae doe Ge de red Wee ges, $482,423 $65,868 13.7% 
American Casualty 
UR ee oa eet sha skeet as eee $12,943 $5,709 44.1% 
Group Accident & Health... ...........5<% 143,381 82,337 57.4 
TEENS BANNED gin inte scene on oss 13,920 19,229 138.1 
Eaability Other Than Auto... 22.05.5655. 33,574 10,615 31.6 
BRD SAROBNY, Sooo sas 6oo shee She tious 13,006 —5,318 er 
MEO 2 OD BPMINBRE. oy asics ties ca ous oeus 4,378 1,113 25.4 
PEO RV SICRL EPAUIACR oo is sc oss oc sos 05 os AR SIS es 
19; CPter BOR PAAMEO Sono cice ces bases ais 148 —4166 oe 
PMBPURM: 5 cuvcbiaha chee ats sabe eaeeee scents 7,116 8 A 
UST aes San Ee ie, eee eee Se 3,114 —4,709 pate 
NS SEER NR aR AR id eet ARN Fe “1, ER ares eee a 
MUGIATS ROM APIEIRS sc ccc ok cee eb ase ase 1,351 353 26.1 
MAN Eoin ent Saisie edie ese $233,157 $108,871 46.7% 
American Credit Indemnity 
NE Shon SDER Sees hee ee eee ieee et ele $51,760 $42,535 82.2% 
“hi 21 ERAS otaner. cory Seton Ay ey Ape ay eee $51,760 $42,535 82.2% 
American Employers’ 
EMRE ee ee acid ge kG hike AOS ex $21,539 $7,383 34.3% 
SEER ee a bea eb Sat CoE ERE bbw Cee 30,010 18,335 61.1 
isronp: Accident fr diesith: 2.) css tec 0s. 32,954 19,448 59.0 
MIRREN Ds A ORIEL: AS oS Gs Sak Ee 389,281 164,326 42.2 
Laability Other Than Auto................. 217,325 147,003 67.6 
PEMNEED A OMMIEIE ooo ero ete ah eA ore dix ques has s war 563,417 414,019 73.5 
mete Cron: Wamsoe sss oo se 222,510 122,666 55.1 
Auto Physical Damage....-............... 34,933 23,412 67.0 
Sytner TREN MAIO «5s iods bensx ees ces: 38,148 12,761 33.5 
I ocd can omewor bres oboe to uGates 16,799 —4,655 “ee 
NPE A i Oe ewe ree 4 ott eee 8 oe 152,086 20,323 13.4 
ME te tis i sie Go eas bee eee SERS ee Ore 29,671 19,456 65.6 
paiiety ONG AMEN oS. cote wteae oot 65,491 21,156 32.3 
Ber AGN BLACHINEFY:. | ss oe xsiiswes sels svivce 25,483 3,868 15.2 
Sn 1 ge eee oe Oe re Aas epee Sale $1,839,647 $989,501 53.8% 
American Fidelity & Casualty 
imapuny Sother Dhan Auto... «0 s6sisccus $74,827 $4,944 6.6% 
gee Fc oe eae ee 50,973 86,884 170.5 
RG EPO AP AI ADEs ool. ss ba x als oie vss das 24,852 43,709 173.5 
Beto Tuyewal Damier... oss csi. ce OS | eee eee 
eae Other: Thar rANb cs 655 2633S ds 9,034 4,600 50.9 
EN Cane rar os Se eee yaa $159,724 $139,537 87.4% 
American Guarantee & Liability 
ME ict ee chase on ebeabices Gacbeke $834 $61 7.3% 
EDS ee be tee gt 0 a, epee 185 108 58.4 
isroup Accident & Health......5...... 0.6.6.5. 25,739 23,356 90.8 
Mrorumen’s Comp... .....6. 5 ois Seas Ree 357,832 226,944 63.4 
Laability Other Than Auto... ....i0.s00s. 217,877 111,528 of bes 
ES EO eee ane Pt peli 992,162 628,302 63.3 
Wath SOD: PORMAME o.oo s os ooo co siecc oe. 372,842 257,996 69.2 
ES ig ck pte US REPT Tl ea a Rie oo eke: ee 
Beto. AOLMET. SAMI PAULO oi:05 505 sie Bass 3.0 21,566 6,372 29.5 
LE eae ce Seereee oe ae aka a oh She 107,575 72,820 67.7 
0 EAE ae oy te ee ae a ee 38,038 35,637 93.7 
ET aan: Ge 2S: et a ee 92,155 45,569 49.4 
poner and Machwimery:.. «ss .6s ssc cess cease 90,636 20,401 2e5 
Ce Oe eee $2,317,562 $1,429,094 61.7% 
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FIRE e MARINE e CASUALTY e AUTOMOBILE 
(American) Lumbermens 
AGIONE a usin cus fice Usa Nake Oe sb ase s $277,494 $119,692 43.1% 
Group Accivent & Meaith. 0. 0.550.05.; 1,092,655 766,119 70.1 
WV Marten S* ROOMY «oc sids as Soe Seale shee 4,678,317 2,938,413 62.8 
Daanility, Orher Than Avto. 6 2306. 6. os. 1,237,809 671,339 54.2 
PREG “TAIT evessberets wo 8k ase whe ce Rotors See NS 8,327,028 3,777,411 45.4 
AMbO SS 8OD, A PRINAO 6 os ios oot ase tes thas s 3,114,424 1,558,356 50.1 
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Pe Ao) aoter Stan PAU, 5.2 ok bes eee ee 188,198 65,338 34.7 
Pe eS, Bates Sete a wa ene S 77,706 14,005 18.0 
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PNA bho es kek eases $20,006,661 $10,309,656 51.5% 
American Motorists 
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ee eee eT Bree Plt ee en eee 18,752 9,892 52.8 
astite "; Va dee 7 De if (1% ¢ spe a api Rr re ae a 24,228 8,981 3/1 
Boiler and Machinery............... Leta 21,065 3,816 18.1 
Puatalse< 45S. sees eee bee $7,467,610 $4,095,218 54.8% 
American Mutual Liability 
PC CUBOB RE agi sare nig hoa gd bho Siete chou ws oe $31,036 $26,106 84.1% 
BUCA eye Ran cect t en homin Sess wise) vee y 48,349 31,936 66.1 
Group Accident & Wealth: 3 Se50 2s 477,350 370,441 77.6 
Wonmanen-s sc0inp: 23.) diesrestetes oeae 7,511,183 4,792,453 63.8 
inabihty Other Than ‘Autos . seis. ss 4se. 874,910 766,476 87.6 
FANS IR AUIMAE Ac a5 bis wich Gad Wipes Sebo ns 983,801 580,385 59.0 
PIO Sih, POAINAVE ©. ok couse cee cae ae 378,888 236,010 62.3 
AUS sy siGal Samage.. .. S266 cn Seka ce cook 31,358 13,765 43.9 
PD Morne tial PAID vo £54 oy. eee oa 268,699 105,400 39.2 
PRDLDUE TS S20 betas 2) Sioned a eS aGR Ss « 55,802 83,408 149.5 
iMARGRAS Wie t ay enti aet 6 (wc R ee Lt Roe 11,005 5,096 46.3 
GAT A AMIE cen. bins 3s pers woe 34,633 13,126 37.9 
BGtal oy Seales RO crt $10,707,014 $7,024,602 65.6% 
American Policyholders 
Group “Accident & PHealthis.o... 24.2804. $152,589 $210,689 138.1% 
Wy GIAMBI ACOOHIO! oy, Udi Si bh sik bb eee sec 244,929 135,803 aco 
Daabitty Orher’ Than Anto:.. ......5. <0... 358,604 383,920 107.1 
MICO OM MBINUEN, cos oe aN co kine tho cone 236,122 202,542 85.8 
Agta hob VIANA SE <2 3 SAE 79,404 69,635 87.7 
Auto: Physical Damagess.sc.8s. 605.8. cs 58,242 26,187 45.0 
PP AGRE TAN PME 2 isa oss ccigti oar metotes:s 3,071 2,995 97.5 
AON 66S or cs eae eee re $1,132,961 $1,031,771 91.1% 
American Surety 
MRE ot SG and Goon Aen eS TS, $7,052 $4 1% 
Group Accident @ Health... 66 666640.45. 9,648 10,357 107.3 
veered S MS OWNI Fes oso s osc bw Sack bx o 1,156,355 1,629,514 140.9 
Lrapinity Other Than Auto... -.62565 23.68 842,469 566,743 67.3 
PTT Ee F277 2 RN cee re 1,967,200 1,915,300 97.4 
PU PAOD: RIMMIUBE 65S ees ees ee 738,192 428,944 58.1 
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E Dirgiary: and: TRettcs x66 oc et ads s ops sk ots 94,036 24,762 26.3 
New York State Experience Sprinkler and Water Damage............. 16,049 236 1.5 
4 SEMEN Bi ah 0 0r Maa G Aidieis wc ne Sake $2,688,894 $1,169,769 43.5% 
Earned Losses Loss Bakers Mutual 
. : Premiums Incurred Ratio Group Accident & Health.................. $30,621 $15,661 51.1% 
Ameren Aevsty (continued) 55 Worktith’s COW oi .60u8ici..c esses cc cee 1,198,871 816,911 68.1 
Auto: PIVSICEL Danie ince. Jk. woadeu eb. ces 381,187 213,104 55.9 Hegde . 
2 Liability Other Than Auto............... 278,547 40,922 14.6 
Ee WO AQEDED “UNA TOs soc soe bao ne sce es 101,395 33,678 33.2 Gl 72 ‘ 
ay AES EEE ee Cee 505,425 164,690 32.6 WEE dxoneancemenhnnnaenecncnedastesennes 42,286 i BA 
eo ee ROOM citer Sore sneestn ca $1,550,325 $894,481 57.7% 
Burclary and Duel... ci oh iacab2 es tees ace 254,775 97,856 38.4 Bankers Indemnity 
a ere wasn eae TN me 
Group Accident & Health................. 9,327 2,743 29.4 
Arex Indemnity PUM OM MINUTES A MNEs 55 wie vialia winuslaélgcacee a 550,388 412,357 74.9 
WM GRENIER OTIN ERG oo oS ao ei vig dw ee ee $289,329 $179,692 62.1%: - Liabshity Other Than Anto..........:..... 279,518 247,942: 88.7 
Liability inet Than Aato. os oy oo. nase d's 72,282 27,102 37.5 PEG UAE FG sso bocce oe od os cas gaeenee'e 919,499 458,382 49.9 
PUATEES ARNT G8 ook ok 5 ois g, 4:4 9 6 ov be 080 0 22,346 3,390 15.2 PROG OR Oi. TETAS OS 8 oo 5.5 50. ac oo siayic aides 345,647 188,659 54.6 
NAGE EEN PAs 555 Sb aio la 5583 erat aig Aes 8,379 3,990 47.6 Aate: Physical Deinage kok eee ae 25,429 15,352 60.4 
Auto: Physica: Dawiagen cis. 22acesad jis « 70,926 49,349 69.6 Wee eee COMES PAT ATUON. © a o55 o6.d)c6 edie 27,987 12,752 45.6 
PDs Other Tate: AUG. ssiccc poeta cee paca on vane hg Seca Si aa Pate als: 17a. PORTO WV Asta os aac orwntocncone 429 —70 a 
Ty Ec Cae ed oe NR eet GS Ue 5795 85 =e RR MEMRG se Se ee aati oe wide) hs Treg —1,503 wks 
Burglary, and) CMGI... oes wenn es 29,316 3,837 13:1 ahr ts OS 5 cee SS aie wes 65,602 35,236 53.7 
BOUer ANG DAACRINETY.¢,c/5< 08 vo decc cas cesta 18,154 1,250 6.9 POM lat YAU BRON Es Fa gis oleic s elbieictaacn 249,555 116,866 46.8 
gl (0 in | ie a eae a ree a RN $520,571 $272,126 52.3% RPE So dio siden stores Lio ais's Srmcaboks $2,483,608 $1,491,060 60.0% 
a ‘ Car & General 
DP  recccouce ee ana es: oh Oe i rte oncncse. 51 $250 amar 
[E22 ti Taper Aer eee Sete Seip naa op arr Rn ge aS Rae Sere eee asta duteidhteatee Cae area 06 49.1 
ss Wee RICH 6 COMED. 05 akin ds x 00 noe ce 109,007 31,209 28.6 
Group Accident & Health................. 19.204 oo. ae | See ee et A... 28,235 11,023 39.0 
giyifo re oy ae i | eR le re 1,038,367 997,515 96.1 A Poors Pe U 
Aer ae ee LOA EET Ea aa ere ent eee ee ae 118,907 27,503 23.1 
Laabdity Other Than: Ante... ik. b. 155,486 255,238 164.2 A Pp D z 
SO ae ree 09,347 80,063 GER BO Rate se. ce tO aeeaa ede eta 42,952 26,362 | G14 
2 33-413 11 46 34.3 Pitty PNY SICAD AMAGE Suis os cb ck ecccaecs 620 213 34.3 
; Ato. Props DAMON. cs 225 2. Ea 33,41; ,468 P. D. Other Th Aut 1.708 - 
Adit PRY SCAL AU GIIAGO «5.55.5 <0 e500 -c)s tc sg 919 81 8.8 Fidelity sia sips aspcchcaaas. se" Can sa abta aah ’ —45 aos 4 
P. D. Other Than Auto........0.00ceceee ee 90,590 34,681 id BE = leh a penente he ee eeipaaae ee 
GEIATY Aid ORE so hss 6s akties aie als Bae! <1: ‘cao eas eee mae RPERELIN. eo. Rea ape 2'575 1,087 42:3 
SRG ate ee AIT $1,441,274 $1,383,073 96.0% Berolaty atid) REC. ose Ses bind kinder po eccea 9,753 6,714 68.8 
GHAR ehh ack Ah Aeiae cies Selste $321, d 32.6% 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity gi —_ vienee am 
Group Accident: te: Health... ose ie cscs $84,797 $82,653 97.5% Central Surety & Insurance 
Weer RReIR tis nS ree oe eas sais tine Os 666,750 283,119 42.5 Be ToC TCV. Seige GE STE SRR RRND, TE Cg a a $4,077 $1,171 28.7% 
Liability Other: Phatt Agte: 32. 56.03.. o5.. 306,224 175,934 57.5 VV CEMINOES COMI ee oe he te becca 183,468 81,506 44.4 
PSOE PI EMT NEE oo Rie ise cour 'e sate disihaler bs 886,068 343,275 38.7 Liabiity Other Than Aato. i... :5.56.0-2; 114,491 81,789 71.4 
| Rot gae ad 25) pee) Sy”). Sa ee Re 271,270 129,406 47.7 PRON PAAR oa sae ede dence oe bend ee 297,829 247,351 83.1 
3 | ‘Auto: Pryeices 7AMIAGe oo... 6 5 oi A be sane x 309,874 107,286 34.6 PRMGMELOp DAMA Be ee hy eo cue de cietie ees 105,910 70,201 66.3 
, EoD); Or. 2 Uae PON a, Solsiss cow aes o's 20,082 4,163 20.7 Ato: PRysiéal: Damages. 65.6650 5.5 ob ease 29,743 16,151 54.3 
| Rea cscs isa Se ee We ie ee nrg ei 33,744 18,935 56.1 P. De Other titan Aute 6s ees. 5,680 1,976 34.8 
; ae SS 
; 


7 SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


73 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-7440 








Underwriting Specialists 

i FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS—INSURANCE CONTRACTS for 
at 

: | FORGERY BONDS UNUSUAL NEEDS 
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New York State Experience 























Earned Losses Loss 
Central Surety & Insurance (continued) | Premiums Incurred Ratio 
NI oan ana Nos ds RSL ee ee aes se sees 10,267 3,612 35.2 
AS 3 ET inc ok os ne Rack ane SAGSS 34,577 —122 eek 
(CTS EA ie ne ae ences, Nr ee re 22,488 7,161 31.8 
Bursary and Thelt.....502055 52.5 .4+000%6 45,587 4,043 8.9 
REN ee ae nap eee bAnea kee $854,117 $514,839 60.3% 
Consolidated Taxpayers z 
Group Accident & Health............0+.. $24,436 $6,106 25.0% 
oe a: Cas et 5 Ea Pai oar a 370,988 216,430 58.3 
Liability Other Than Auto.............. : 2,072,327 937,261 45.2 
PD; Other Tian Auto... cscs 0555s% 32,977 11,781 35.7 
SWMMN Oh egos So wise wales nays $2,500,728 $1,171,578 46.8% 
Century Indemnity : 
Accident ns ined MARRS Sree ae pe ee eet $164,278 $55,971 34.1% 
POPP hace rsa tot en bas ce po ake e~ 4,456 4,220 94.7 
Group Accident & Health................. 166,664 74,848 44.9 
DURE GIAO. on oon senses sae enuneee 1,667,140 976,243 58.6 
Laahinty (ther Than Ante... .650.% s0.00%% 1,058,434 561,991 53.1 
Rett PRAM AU Ae oo ooo. 5b Gaties bs cancun ons 2,728,744 1,728,324 63.3 
Rete Pra. TIOMARE.. .6.2c555~s ae ones os oo 997,296 586,242 58.8 
MiG Physical TOAMRRE 5 io: 5.o 55 2s os sie wis 8,853 2,904 32.8 
a Sober Diean PANO. oso. be sas. cals sans 81,374 30,005 36.9 
ty Sk peer ee 219,011 53,419 24.4 
SS SER Se Se rey eae pane cae Ae 205,183 18,216 8.9 
CSS. OEE as rere Geer es 171,285 51,055 29.8 
Bireisty And “a eK... socks toes se aes sae ee 364,279 169,292 46.5 
OT RG eo Sy ane ESAS $7,836,997 $4,312,730 55.0% 
Citizens Casualty 
Group Accident & Health................. $5,010 $1,645 32.8% 
UAT 5 AAMT: coco Pesos oh eas o.san mies 19,754 5,255 26.5 
Liability Other Than Auto...............- 29,763 3,183 10.7 
site SAE ss cis shoes pene bane sees 85,688 37,116 43.3 
Pisstie 8 ty MOREA. 62 5.05 sick 0's s s00 wikis ss ss 25,301 12,657 50.0 
PSU PIG DICAL BPMIADE . 5 oon nck ono eons wns 915 442 48.3 
A ge Os hy be a 784 46 5.9 
RRS at owe vee cakes ciGeues sharak in sees 1,649 811 49.2 
BUNA occa Shaan bcuseae ae $168,864 $61,125 36.2% 
Columbia Casualty 
PIMPIN Eee Se so, DERE OG nice Weiss $11,354 $7,366 64.9% 
Remeron tne re eee, bes ns wan’ 1,559 —t2 ae 
Group. Accident «&: Health: «2... ............6 4,538 3,221 71.0 
WURIRED S OID: Sn oa oe oc i eee nce 118,755 249,391 210.0 
Liability Other Than Auto................ 104,463 15,304 14.7 
Ome Se Rg ee Se 207,395 77,220 37.2 
BBtG PEON, PORMBRE s <.. soc ccc ccc cecscecss 74,196 30,404 41.0 
mato Paysical TAMaARe.: 2... s+ ese oe ease 629 176 28.0 
ee sD, ADENET:, CMAN PANES connie cw aloe nb oealees 6,127 697 11.4 
US eel ahs Gade aN awe ewer 14,548 41 i 
MEERA ee hee ee Sach pa asa 44,500 327 7 
ROERGE occ eka me rane dere Ou abas sade cas 14,679 6,622 45.1 
EET MEN | BENE, cs. 555 Ss aoe eae was bate 32,683 —2,265 ee 
SOLENT NU” BRRCIIMOLY 5 55 ois cin.oe 5 Sa so oe 12,099 1,998 16.5 
DOr PINRO ie ounces adouseesedies dnc es 20 25 125.0 
TS OLS a ee rs een cence: aie, Seer ene hc, | a Bie 
UMN Mares re oc eet 3, $651,395 $390,485 59.9% 
Commercial Insurance Co. of Newark 
WIPO ooops udic baeece es nese cak sos oun $131,214 $32,006 24.4% 
SRP co cece sis s sGassGs sak ennsoaicunee 134,242 52,299 39.0 
Group Accident & Health................. 1,559,144 888,104 57.0 
AMMEN G ROAMIBID, oon acs Jack beds nek wad 591,127 662,593 112.1 
Laability Other Than Auto..i........5.%.. 639,723 392,628 61.4 
lt BOAO, coc wes cease stk eee ea 2,163,892 1,508,528 69.7 
MO ED. DPRMAIE.... =... <.o00 00 cccbee vce 768,385 531,223 69.1 
PSOE YGICA! APAINAGE 65 ous ccdca cdawce POS: ., aekesos ee 
oped, SORES AMON CAMEO: c. oc o 0b 6 665.0 b as ce 44,114 10,751 24.4 
PEN oes Heh csi a sos ela se eee ee Meee 116,104 7,080 6.1 
EAM. CD su ean sy ani ouees san see eee eee 27,305 —477 ene 
SSS iS RP ad Sra saery a as ee 125,794 58,295 46.3 
CESS PET Ut oS | eee ee ae a 273,648 99,279 36.3 
DUCT RORUIR ee oe, saw basen «. 1,321 1,064 80.5 
MRE pe re ON oe ak Gisela ce $6,576,216 $4,243,373 64.5% 
Connecticut Indemnity 
PVORMINEMNS SOON. 65.3% ok 252 bh boebu ese $170,438 $104,156 61.1% 
Liability Other Than Auto................ 90,362 66,795 73.9 
Se RIE oo Se nao fae ee eel 399,606 201,743 50.5 
tO Orb; Seaman. oo. i. .> so ealeekes saa 149,728 110,626 73.9 
PARSIGS EP aVGICEL AP RIMAOE.. .. wo caw ec ceeccns 46,518 37,505 80.6 
Py cee AOREE SAN PAGED os Since ceteens 7,185 1,023 14.2 
BMG Gg oF sor giannis s 6 <ieim <-0in:elpwin'e'v iy sin 9 = 20,898 7,299 34.9 
SS MONET MEME 5S ins beeen sces 59,692 28,468 47.7 
Sprinkler and Water Damage............. 3,020 —149 5 oe 
Epes eet bay es ae cee ee $947,447 $557,466 59.0% 
Continental Casualty 
RRR MONRRR oo i nl sg I as $2,219,976 $627,012 28.2% 
SEM isso n i Ragas sie< soe so eecstac mss 3,504,170 1,632,088 46.6 
Group Accident & Health................. 2,634,884 1,406,089 53.4 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health............. 45,792 2,510 a5 
NSM © AMIN a io oo 'sel5 oes 56 Gdn Gin ale Ss 2,047,215 1,593,384 77.8 
Liability Ser AAR AED soc se cease 1,131,765 674,384 59.6 
PRUE SERRE oe ee ec odes cae Ce 2,512,611 1,213,844 8 





—==KEANE & WARNER, INC.== 


Administrators of the Group Accident 
and Sickness Plan for the Greater New York 


Insurance Brokers Association, Inc. 


A LIBERAL SICKNESS & ACCIDENT POLICY 


at low association rates 


Available to Life and A. & H. agents and brokers 
who are members of the Greater New York Insurance 


Brokers Association, Inc. 


Coverage for Individual, Active Members under age 
70 cannot be terminated as long as the premium is paid 


and the association plan is in force. 


For details write or call 


KEANE & WARNER, INC. 


150 Broadway, New York 38 WO 4-3670 


Other Facilities of This Agency: 


Camp Tuition Refund and Campers Accident & Sickness 
Medical Expense . . . A New QUALITY HOSPITAL 
PLAN, up to $12.50 a day— 100 days . . . Group 
hospital - surgical - medical coverage for employees and 
unions . . . Aviation Accident Travel Policies . . . 
Polio . . . Special Risks . . . Student Medical . . . 
Blanket Medical Accident & Sickness for individuals 


and families. 





NO VOLUME REQUIREMENTS FOR 
BROKERS AND AGENTS 


We Are Specialists in 
Accident & Health Lines Exclusively 


REUB WARNER 


BOB KEANE 
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a e * e 
;' New York State Experience Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies | 
Earned Losses Loss o,° 
; Continental Casualty (continued) Premiums Incurred Ratio In 1950 New York State Writings 
E GAMERS LOG A TOTOIE Voie oc wisis ina si ieies hae Oe 892,391 514,642 57.7 x 
nen ea yo. ht ae 28°07 16388 en MUR RU a iciser sate oe ccc cenes $31,155,949 $24,540,819 78.8% 
re. or Other then Pato 2. Pe ks Be paves is (American) Lumbermens ................... 20,006,661 10,309,656 51.5 
: WE ce gin chs Cam dUak nr Ga Ls sre eh yee A 0, x op cps 
RR NS 511,053 14,714 20, Pe I REN -+-- +--+ - ones —. sae (me 
i CRBOS og REA CS calc e Ree ee Bh bat een Eka 190,018 66,144 34.8 MPD I Oa isi Giese cn tcsinccevvoeded 11,601,523 5,709,993 49.2 
UI ieee cae dinuneac sepaeeemercia tae meme — Uh  ie..............2.5. 10,707,014 7,024,601 65.6 
é ERIM scsi bom Cie Shark Re SWRI a ee $16,218,922 $8,010,998 49.4% Merchants Mutual ...................20e000- 7,264,909 3,563,735 49.1 
Coumepeliion Matunl Cosmopolitan Mutual .....................+- 4,498,160 2,149,774 47.8 
‘ Group Accident & Piealth.... 6... 0.0.0. $43,512 $13,798 S79 “Wastcual Cedeun Mitel... ek. ee 
Wembiens KOA... .1.5...:-:.0s20000e 2,790,824 1,235,868 443 vaiee Sonia vcaega on re saa 
; Liability Other Than Auto................ 586,705 329,761 56.2 Farm Bureau Mutual...................+.++- 3,969,051 2,871,871 | 724 
E PNG ota. win ae eee ow Os See gin ees 646,035 342,411 53.0 Public’ Service Mutual... ......cccccccccccsce 3,683,741 2,010,873 ; 
| Auto Prop. Damage...............c0c0s00e 211,908 115,634 54.6 caentisonernaeaney mn ve — 
L Auto Physical Damage...........--.--.005 29,053 17,158 59.1 ERIN IE 6 6.5 5 oo hap d vee cccececetsecae 3,108,027 2,324,896 74.8 
f r D. Other Than Auto.................+. Feces hey me oS SEES OP TOTO ES * 3,069,351 2,031,997 66.2 3 
b urelkce eu Wee eo ee 20,798 17,617 84.7 Lumber Mutual Casualty.................... 2,931,775 1,716,707 58.6 ® 
PRmRMRER PAQNUNE ooo olan ccs vcrcccccdessnde 2,916,357 1,504,333 51.6 
| WOME, a eis 498,160 $2,149,774 «47.89 
pay - $ ° Greater New York Taxpayers............... 2,815,700 1,059,475 37.6 
& Eagle Fire Co. of N. Y. is 
F (Norwich Union Indemnity business) Surety ok... See ape ea ema Dao ae ge ae nS Be a te 6,109 —6,470 Sota 
: PLCORMONE oo oa OU ie cece tee wears care ease $6,461 $10,845 BGA RSs oo wield sa eicis ninw aeuOn chine owe e eae se 10,548 3,936 37.3 
a WV OTemen S CORDS aii o-6 es ewes a ake 27,977 38,116 136.2 PAGER, ONE CORO cr Soe cave vexseas one 11,629 5,793 49.8 
a Liapiity Other “Than AGto. oS 0650 ues 2 5s ie 38,561 12,622 32.7 BOUere ANG MARC RINOEY fo io ns Sons's bss wesiss 4,479 2,051 45.8 
FI PRMBDUY A AAIIEEY 0. a0 oa C's las 06S Gist sins, bala arsie 98,624 53,033 53.8 
a PULO Prop) WAM sO koe a a atewn woes 34,590 21,537 62.3 WRASUIRM iia otto e boo ache caw eae $356,813 $179,521 50.3% 
3 Auto PAysical HOAMtaye ys... 66 ceiisaaseoae « 2,858 1,268 44.4 Z 
Hi P. D. Other Tie AUte: 1.00. 0660500060 563 792 806 101.8 Electric Mutual : p 
| MR Ace eeea teh ist tages aeeber ses 8,509 2,926 34.4 Workmen’s Comp. ............+se eee eee: $381,506 = $237,560 62.3% 
i Barplery: tnd THON. a5 e ss <.ce ose ansa ve 9,568 4,772 49.9 Liability Other Than Auto ............... 14,711 11,775 80.0 
5 Sprinkler and Water Damage ae ees Save Wi 19 ome ate Auto Liability CEs cada alee tele es 6h ees 6 «ks 34,520 1,928 3.0 
PLAGE SOP RIBINAOE: Sacco soc ai eCee 0.6 dais 0 16,085 6,903 42.9 
Cf SE RR Reta a ea $227,959 $145,911 64.006) Fs De Other Chan Ante. 22. eee ss cece cc sees 3,895 145 3.7 
Eagle Indemnity OUR oe ae dias oty 4 ha dececas $450,717 $258,311 57.3% 
Ps aa to dk esi bon cc ick cee cae Seis $1,416 $69 4.9% 
| RIOT Raa ne ee = aaa 849 384 45.3 Employers Mutual Liability, Wis. 
Group Accident & Health.................. 905 1,179 130.3 ECMO ARE Tae ees caf ka/e5 soe woe ay wine's Weiss —$561 ey 
WVOEMINGH AS SSGOID. |) 25 ooo cic a2 Vises s Se lc 53,085 34,939 65.8 Group Accwient. a teal... 06 ccicct ccs 367,534 268,869 73.2 
Laapiinty. Other: Phan Avuto..50 ais aes 68,565 34,394 50.2 NW RENEE INN lo Se erasar a accep ecsiecnee eae 10,247,675 8,732,282 85.2 
EE GRRE RORER IRR Bei tage ingens "oy eae 143,635 72,243 50.3 Liability Other Than Auto ............... 2,344,462 1,692,866 72.2 
PAE EO PRUNE ic 35 as a's Soin odie Sis Dew se’ 50,805 34.836 68.6 PRRAE OR MME noo os Flees ba tose oc agosee 1,522,520 971,846 63.8 
Auto. Puysical, Damage... .... 066266660. sn ks 567 —294 reir et ON ga Ea ee 552,828 316,815 57.8 
Ey to) SUMED: MSA LO ois ons Win seers ot 3,007 129 4.3 Aare RY SICAL DAMAGE ov 65s cise edie aee e's’ VERE —295 
PP ANNEE Sis cae gar gra eek clGME NCIS ras Wig aera wats 1,214 ge (Continued on Page 25) 
over half a century to the welfare and progress of the American Agency System 
THE UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY pledges its always consistent support 
to the American Agency System. We join with your leaders in urging insurance 
f agents throughout the land to join and become active in their State Associations 
E and the National Association. 
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Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 
in independence Hall, is the oldest American stock fire 
and marine insurance company. It heads the “North America” 
companies which meet the public demand for practically 
all types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers, 


, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA e INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA e PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 










MARKS THE 100 SPOTS 
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There are nearly 100 places in the United States, Canada 
and Foreign Countries where North America maintains 
field offices to back up agents with specialized services. 47 
of these places have full-fledged Service Offices with “Head 
Office” facilities. 

This network helps you to get fast service and technical 
help on your production problems. 

Establishment of these offices, manned with capable 
personnel, demonstrates North America’s support of the 
American Agency System which is a direct outgrowth of 
North America’s appointment of its first agents in 1807. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 1600 ARCH STREET : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


© Protect what you have i 
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The American Opportunity Program 


Nationwide Project of Chamber of Commerce of U. S. Has Tremendous Possibilities 





in Improving Employer-Employe Relations; Insurance Agents Can Do 


Much in Introducing It Locally; Results of Baltimore Experiment 


No one will deny that it is of urgent 
importance that we mobilize the employ- 
ers and employes of this country to pre- 
serve the free enterprise system—the 
American Way of Life. 

Mobilization of the most potent sales 
force we possess can do a job that is not 
being done as thoroughly and effectively 
as it must be done if the forces of so- 
cialism and communism are to be ren- 
dered impotent. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has initiated the “Ameri- 
can Opportunity Program.” Local cham- 
bers of commerce have done something 
to introduce this to their members but 
it doesn’t seem to have received the 
serious consider ation it deserves. 

The cost in research and production 
of the material has been tremendous and 
the resultant program is so obviously 
practicable and worthwhile that it should 
be thoroughly studied and utilized by 
each and every employer in America. 

What is the American Opportunity 
Program? Full facts regarding it ~ 
be sent to you if you contact the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., and ask this question. You will re- 
ceive an outline describing it and for a 
cost of approximately $1.50 you will re- 
ceive a copy of each of the ‘eight book- 
lets which tell employers how to do the 
job which must be done if employes and 
the public are to understand the opera- 
tion of the businesses which make up 
free enterprise. 

Clears Up Mysteries 

The American Opportunity Program 
tells employers how to clear up mvys- 
teries and misunderstandings concerning 
profits and prices and wage scales. Em- 
plovers are also advised how best to 
utilize emplove meetings, letters to em- 
ployes, bulletin boards, the radio, house 


organs, financial statements, etc., to tell 
the whole story so that it will be un- 
derstood. 


Understanding on the part of employ- 
ers, employes and the public will over- 
come many of our most perplexing and 
controversial problems which catise lack 
of confidence, strikes, and yes, the politi- 
cal trend toward socialism and com- 
munism. 

Let’s assume that you have written to 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
have received the material which com- 
prises the full explanation of the Ameri- 
can Opportunity Program. What is the 
next step—what can you do about it? 

Agents Most Powerful Selling Force 

Well, there isn’t much doubt about it 
—the insurance agents comprise the 
most powerful selling force we have. 
They are personally acquainted With and 
are in daily contact with the employers 
of the nation. Through their efforts, 
each and every employer can be made 
aware of how he can improve his em- 
ployer-employe public relations. Here is 
an opportunity for the insurance agent 
to render a service to his own clients 
and likewise to his prospective clients 
which cannot be measured in dollars. 

The insurance agent who will under- 
take to present the American Opportun- 
ity Program thoroughly to the employ- 
ers of his community will be rendering 
a service to the nation which he can do 
better than anyone else. 

If the foregoing statements are true. 
and I sincerely believe, that they are, 


By W. Haro_p LEoNHART 
President, Leonhart and Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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W. Harold Leonhart, who is observing his 30th year in the insurance business 
this year, is one of Baltimore’s most civic minded insurance agents. At the same 
time he has achieved national prominence by his participation in industry matters 
affecting his end of the business. In recent months he has been pushing the Ameri- 
can Opportunity Program of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
because he is thoroughly convinced of its value in preserving our free enterprise 
system. His article on this page, if read and heeded by insurance agents, will en- 
able them to render a service to their clients and prospects which, in Mr. Leon- 
hart’s opinion, cannot be measured in dollars. 

Mr. Leonhart first became interested in the American Opportunity Program 
when he served as public relations chairman, for two years, of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. During this period he developed the U. S. Chamber's 
approach to the accomplishment of a good public relations job by insurance agents. 
His influence has also been felt in many fund-raising drives in Baltimore, particu- 
larly the Red Cross, Community Fund and the Catholic charities. He is now on 
the executive committee of the Baltimore Chapter of the American Red Cross and 
a member of the Civitan International Safety Committee. 

Last year he served on the industry committee to define reinsurance and to 
submit recommended insolvency clauses. Chairman of this committee was Edward 
L. Mulvehill, president of the American Re-Insurance Co. and the American Re- 
serve. Mr. Leonhart’s greatest accomplishment is shared with Mrs. Leonhart in 
having six children: Billy 13; Jay 10; Johnnie and Jeannie (born on Leap Year day 
2/29/44); Mary 4; Valarie Anne 1. 

The loc al agency of which he is president confines its regular business to Balti- 
more whereas its reinsurance, excess and special risks business is countrywide— 
even worldwide with the exception of communist dominated countries. 











few instances, but only a few, the pro- 
grams already in effect embraced prac- 
tically everything proposed by the 
American Opportunity Program. These 
employers were also interested in the 
community and were glad to see some- 
thing being done to impress upon all 
employers in the community the neces- 
sity for clear thinking and 
tion. 


it will appear that the insurance agent, 
therefore, has a responsibility to do this 
job. He can do it and if he can, he 
should—and must! 


Baltimore Employers Interested 
The experiment in Baltimore was most 
successful. Practically all of the leading 
employers were contacted and the ma- 
jority were intensely interested. In a 


pos. tive ac- 





W. HAROLD LEONHART 


In a few instances where there was 
decided lack of interest, it was obvious 
that failure on the part of management 
to establish and maintain an adequate 
employe relations program had resulted 


in strife and unfortunately in some in- 
stances—strikes. 
One employer admitted having de- 


(Continued on Page 46) 





COMPLETE MuLTIPLE LINE 


1892 


Plus 





THE KEYSTONE 
OF SUCCESS 
FOR THE BROKER 


Lloyd Vosseller, President 

Julius L. Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. 
Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. 

John A. Meyer, Secretary 


PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





CASUALTY—SURETY BONDS—FIRE and INLAND-OCEAN MARINE 


Specially Trained Staff to Help You Write More 
LIFE — ACCIDENT & HEALTH — HOSPITALIZATION — POLIO — 
SPECIAL RISK ACCIDENT — AVIATION & TRIP ACCIDENT COVERAGES 


WE Berrian & Siam, 


GENERAL AGENTS aNp UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE - CASUALTY - DISABILITY - MARINE ° LIFE 


HAnover 2-4044 


FACILITIES 


Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 
Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Treas. 
Arthur Borchert, Ass’t Sect’y 

James T. Cunningam, Ass’t Sect’y 
C. Russell Ebert, Ass’t Sect’y 
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= Wiscns Seeing The People 


In his best seller, 
published by Prentice- Hall, Inc. 


“How I Raised Myself From Failure to Success in Selling,’ 
New York, Frank Bettger, who was a big success 


as an insurance producer, has the following to say on the importance of calling on 


prospective prospects. 


“A one-sentence statement by the 
president of my insurance company has 
had a profound and lasting effect on my 
life the past 31 years. That sentence was 
this: ‘Gentlemen, after all, this business 
of selling narrows down to one thing— 
just one thing—seeing the people! Show 
me any man of ordinary ability who will 
go out and earnestly tell his story to 
four or five people every day, and I 
will show you a man who just can’t 
help making good!’ ; 

“Well, that lifted me right out of my 
chair. Here was a man who had started 
working for the company when he was 
11 years old; worked his way through 
every department; had actually been out 
on the street selling for several years. 
He knew what he was talking about. 
I made up my mind right then to take 
him at his word. 

“I decided to keep a record of the 
number of calls I made, just to be sure 
that I did see at least four people every 
day. By keeping these records, I dis- 
covered that I could make a great many 
more calls. But I also discovered that 
to average seeing four people every day, 
week after week, was a big job. It made 
me realize how few people I really had 
been seeing previously.” 

Made 1,849 Calls in Year 

“One year later, I proudly stood up 
before our agency and enthusiastically 
told my story. I had kept complete rec- 
ords of my calls for 12 months. They 
were accurate, for the figures were put 
down every day. I had made 1,849 calls. 
Out of these calls, I had interviewed 828 
people, closed 65 sales, and my commis- 
sion amounted to $4,251.82. 

“How much was each call worth? I] 
figured it out. Each call I had made 
netted me $2.30. Think of it! One year 
previously, I had been so discouraged 
that I resigned. Now, every call I made, 
regardless of whether I saw the man or 
not, put $2.30 down in my pocket. 

“Later on I was gradually able to in- 
crease the value of my calls from $2.30 
to $19 each. Over a period of years, I 
cut down my average of closing only 
one out of 29 to one out of 25, then one 
out of 20, one out of 10, and finally one 
out of three. 

“So let’s get right down to the bottom 
of this proposition of selling: 





AGENTS MEET AT ORLANDO, FLA. 
Members of Royal Palm Club of Ameri- 
can Fire & Casualty Hold Session; 
Knight Presides; Officers Speak 

Members of the Royal Palm Club, the 
honor club of agents of the American 
Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla., met 
at Orlando recently with Robert N. 
Knight, Sarasota, Fla., president of the 
club, presiding. J. E. Horsley, Miami, 
and S. A. Stephens, West Palm Beach, 
Fla., charter members of the club in 
1929, were among those present. 

Principal speakers were—Walter L. 

ays, president of the company, who 
discussed the trend of Federal and state 
regulations in business today and the 
necessity for competition in maintaining 
free enterprise. George S. Bradshaw, 
vice president and treasurer, spoke on 
the growth of the company and the 
excellent financial condition it enjoys. 

Other speakers on the program were: 
Baxter M. Porter, vice president in 
charge of the fire division of the com- 
pany; Charles E. Hagar, secretary; Rob- 
ert E. Trapp, manager of the automobile 
division; i. Blakey, safety engineering 
and inspection; James A. Graves, man- 
ager of the claim division; Frank Cabe, 
manager of aviation; Leland Corey, as- 
sistant treasurer; Joseph Landers, adver- 
tising division; Harold E. Marsolf, ed- 
ucation; Bill Hays, manager of the mis- 
cellaneous casualty division; J. 
Horsley, Horsley Insurance Agency, Mi. 
ami; and J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual 
Life, Orlando. 


The book sells for $3.95 per copy. 


You can’t collect your commission un- 
til you make the sale. 

You can’t make the sale, 
the order. 

You can’t write the order, 
an interview. 

And you can’t have an interview, ’til 
you make the call!” 

Copyright 1949 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


til you write 


til you have 


NEW GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 
Occidental Life Writes Health and Wel- 


fare Coverage for Construction and 
Laborers’ Council in Chicago 

A group health and welfare plan for 
the Construction & General Laborers’ 
District Council of Chicago and vicinity 
has been placed with the Occidental Life 
Insurance Co. of California. The plan, 
affecting better than 10,000 workers, is a 
labor-management trustee agreement 
covéring life, accidental death and dis- 
memberment, weekly accident time loss, 
hospital and surgical benefits. 

The cost of the plan is defrayed by 
participating employers, making it possi- 
ble to provide benefits without cost to 


union members. 

The plan includes life insurance, acci- 
dental death and dismemberment, hospi- 
tal and surgical benefits. Benefits are 
also provided for time loss due to non- 
occupational accidents as well as for oc- 
cupational injury. The latter benefit is 
in addition to workmen’s compensation. 

All members in good standing of the 
district councils local unions, who are 
employed as construction laborers and 
who have worked at least 300 hours dur- 
ing the quarter prior to participation in 
the plan (or 900 hours during the pre- 
vious 12 months) are eligible if their 
former employer was a contributor to 
the insurance plan. A board of trustees 
administers the plan. 





CHASING RAINBOWS 


is his job. A spectroscopist, he forces 
hard metal to yield its inner secrets... 
reads its chemical composition in 

the brilliant colors of its spectrum. 


No problem of analysis long 


defies the specialist, 


Baltimore | 


Like F&D, 
he SPECIALIZES 
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Tie most important requirement in the successful selling of 
fidelity and surety coverages is the ability to analyze a 

prospect’s bonding needs. To make such an analysis, however, 
frequently requires a more intimate knowledge of the subject 


than many general insurance agents have time to acquire. 


F«D enables its representatives to overcome this hurdle by 
maintaining staffs of bonding specialists at numerous points 
throughout the country —men who are prepared to act swiftly 
and authoritatively in connection with all bonding problems. 


Always ready to respond to an agent’s call, F&D’s field men 
bring with them to the sales scene the accumulated 
experience of a company that has specialized for more than 
60 years in the underwriting of fidelity and surety bonds. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED’ 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipevity ann Deposit COMPANY 


Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Employers Mutual Liability (continued) 
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Health 
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Fidelity & Casualty 
Accident 
Health 
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Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Accident 
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Silver Corral Roundup of G. A. Mavon & Co. 


Eight Month Contest of Large Chicago General Agency Producing Unbelieveable 





Volume of New Business; Has Open Prairie Influence; Employs Real Cowboy Twang 


The other day I watched two men 
working. They were breaking up some 
large rocks. The one worker had been 
sledging away, fruitlessly, at one of 
them. Apparently all his efforts were 


unsuccessful. In profound disgust, he 
sat down to rest. The other worker, a 
smaller man, grinned, picked up the 


stone hammer and looked the rock over 
to see which way the grain ran and 
then, with one swift telling blow, cleft 
the rock neatly. 

As I walked away I was conscious 
that the second man was like good 
insurance advertising, wisely applied. He 
knew where to strike—because he in- 
vestigated and his blows counted.. 

The other man—the one who failed— 
reminded me of some advertisers. They 


G. A. MAVON 


hit blindly and never change their tempo. 
They are easily discouraged. They are 
the people who claim that advertising 
doesn’t pay. And they are right! The 
poor kind of advertising they do, doesn’t 
pay—it’s a waste of money and effort. 

On January 26, 1951, G. A. Mavon & 
Co., Chicago general agency, launched 
its “Silver Corral Roundup.” This pro- 
duction contest is being held in recog- 
nition of Trinity Universal’s 25th anni- 
versary and the 23rd year in which the 
Mavon organization has _ represented 
that Texas company as exclusive agents 
in Illinois. The agency does no direct 
business with the public but operates 
solely through agents and _ brokerage 
sources. 


Contest Now in Its Fourth Month 


The contest, now in its fourth month, 
is undoubtedly one of the most suc- 
cessful ever conducted by an insurance 
organization—agency or company alike. 
It is sweeping in an unbelievable volume 
of new business and is widely recog- 
nized throughout the state as one of the 
most noteworthy and cleverly conducted 
sales efforts ever attempted. New busi- 
ness is coming not only from agents 
and brokers new to the Mavon organi- 
zation but old producing sources have 





By Harry A. VAUGHAN 
Vaughan and Spencer, Inc., Chicago Insurance Advertising Agency 


been guided into untapped channels for 
acquiring business. 

This building- business approach is 
nothing new to the Mavon agency. For 
years a “helping hand” technique has 
dominated their entire promotional pro- 
gram. Not only are possible sources of 
new business constantly exploited and 
laid before the agent but practical meth- 
ods of bringi i 
solid chunk—are also pointed out. The 
agency believes that knowledge repre- 
sents a tremendous field for increasing 
income and beating competition. 

Contests are generally regarded with 
some misgiving in the insurance busi- 
ness. It is a rare thing to find a fire 
and casualty agency staging a contest 
of any proportion. Companies, as a rule, 
are slow to involve themselves in long, 
detailed procedures and costly expendi- 
tures which often promise only a dim 
hope of success. There is no denying 
that contests, especially those broad in 
scope, are costly. But the returns are 





generally in direct proportion to the 
effort expended. A handsome payoff 
awaits the imaginative organization 


which is willing to view results as a 
long-term investment rather than a kind 
of speculative device. 

Success of any contest is based upon 
years of preliminary ground work. For 
example, long-term conditioning of 
agents as to the aims and purposes of an 
organization is absolutely essential be- 
fore any sort of response can hope to 
be achieved. This is generally the result 
of continuous publicity, advertising and 
sincere offers of selling assistance. 

Strong on Cultivation of Agent 

The Mavon agency has been especially 
dominant on one point. They have regu- 
larly kept in touch with their agents and 
brokers through the columns of an in- 
formative monthly newsletter called 
“Mavon News.” This is supplemented 
by other helpful material which covers a 


wide variety of subjects. In this way 
the stage had been set for an all-out 
drive for new business. Cultivation of 
the agent has resulted in his having 
full confidence in the agency. Thus 
when he was asked to pitch in, he did 
so willingly and with the knowledge 
that he was serving both himself and 


fun and profit. Inasmuch as Trinity Uni- 
versal is a Texas institution, it was 
decided to lean heavily upon the open 
prairie influence and employ a real cow- 
boy twang. Large “Wanted” posters, 


similar to those posted on trees in the 
days of the wandering renegade, with 
agent’s 


the name lettered on _ each, 
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the diligent and 


an organization he respected. 

Basically, the contest was planned 
considerably in advance of the starting 
date. A series of meetings were held be- 
tween agency executives, special agents, 
key underwriters and the agency’s ad- 
vertising counsel. First, it was decided 
that the contest should be planned for 
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discharge of all dulies and 


careful 
responsibilities imposed by the “SILVER CORRAL ROUNDUP” 
January 26th through Soplomber 26th, 1951. 


to which I hereby Set my Hand and Seal 


formed the initial announcement. 

This was followed up with special 
publicity shots of Mavon officials in 
cowboy attire. These were reproduced 
widely in local trade journals accom- 
panied by suitable editorial material. A 
month after the contest began, each 
agent was made a deputy sheriff and 
forwarded a handsome and authentic 
looking certificate with his name in- 
scribed. 

“Mavon News” was dressed in a new 
format and enlarged to newspaper size. 
The first issue literally “breathed” the 
Texan flavor and was packed full of 
selling ideas, information relative to the 
progress of the contest, personal side- 
lights about agents and other pertinent 
contest data. 

Agents’ Wives Enrolled 

Not under-estimating the wisdom of 
enrolling the wives as a strong moti- 
vating force, each was forwarded an 
elaborate invitation to join the “Som- 
brero Club,” an exclusive women’s or- 
ganization—providing, of course, their 
husbands turned in enough business to 
qualify. The “Sombrero Club” will 
eventually blossom into a contingent of 
feminine go-getters who, through their 
efforts, inspired their husbands to do 
the proper kind of selling job. 

Further promotional stunts have been 
planned and will be announced through- 
out the contest period. The agent will 
be kept aware of the importance of 
qualifying up until the last minute. 


Mavon’'s five special agents are leaving 
no stones unturned. They are making 
periodic calls on regular agents and 


following up all leads or inquiries coming 
from new sources. 
One of the elements of conducting 
(Continued on Page 











The Function of the Excess Line Broker 


The question is being asked of late as 
the broker fits into 
the highly competitive New York 
brokerage picture. Knowing that an ex- 
cess-surplus line broker can place certain 
fire, casualty and unusual types of insur- 
ance risks which the average broker can- 
yr out of state com- 


to how excess line 


in foreign and/« 
is it legal for insurance brokers 


not, 


panies, 
to approach him? If so, how do you go 
about it? 


Under the 


is required 


York State it 
originating 


laws of New 
that you, the 


broker, first use diligent effort to secure 
complete coverage through regularly 
state-licensed carriers before approach- 
ing an excess line broker. 


Authority Given by Section 122 

Section 122 of the New York insurance 
law allows a broker, specially licensed 
under this section, to approach unauth- 
orized companies doing business in other 
states and countries on risks which can- 
not after diligent effort be placed with 
authorized companies. This section of the 
New York insurance law, which defines 
the duties of the excess line broker, is 
generally similar to those in most of the 
eastern States. ; 

Said companies may be of 
repute although they may not be auth- 
orized for a variety of reasons in your 
specific state. For example, one of 
the world’s leading foreign companies is 
not entered in New York State because 
of an express prohibition of the insur- 
ance laws of this state. The organiza- 
tion we speak of has been built up over 
a period of several hundred years and 
is composed of separate individuals and 
underwriting syndicates. It is such mar- 
kets as this that the New York broker 
will make contact with when he secures 
the services of an excess line broker. 


Specific Problems Handled by Excess 


Broker 


you may ask, “are some of 
the specific problems which an excess 
broker may handle in the course of a 
usual business day?” Contrary to com- 
mon belief, the term “excess” is, in 
actual usage, a misnomer. It is true that 
an excess line broker may 


excellent 


“What,” 


place, and 
often does, excess liability insurance over 


and above the limits in force locally. A 
specific example of this ut gs func- 
tion is that of excess public liability 
limits over and above those placed in 
the New York Automobile Assigned 
Risks Plan. 

Under this plan, of course, a policy 
will be issued at the standard limits. 
However, your client may _ require 
$50/100,000 P.L. In such a case the 
excess line broker will procure a policy 


excess over the $10/20,000 with limits of 
$40/80,000 P.L 

The excess line broker may 
consulted with regard to a line that has 
been refused by local companies, either 
partially or in its entirety, due to the 
fact that such companies are not han- 
dling that particular type of business or 
because they are fully committed at a 
specific location. In this latter case, if 
fire insurance is required, the unauthor- 
ized companies will issue standard “con- 
tributing” fire insurance policies on the 
risk. 

With reference to the actual markets 
used, these may be divided into two 
groups, i.e., foreign companies and com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States. The foreign markets are located 
in Europe, England, Canada, South 
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In the New York Insurance Market 


By ArNoLp J. FLEGENHEIMER 
Excess Line Broker, New York City 


America, Cuba and other distant places. 
These companies, for the most part how- 
ever, keep funds in the United States to 
pay their and have authorized 
adjusters here to handle the details of 
settling a claim. The domestic compa- 
nies are those having charters in states, 
other than the one in which you, the 
broker, are located. 


k ysses 


Responsibility of Originating Broker 


There are many reasons why one 
group or the other should be used. This 
problem belongs to the excess line 


broker himself. The originating broker, 
however, should inquire, as far as pos- 
sible, into the financial background of 


whatever company is chosen. You should 
obtain financial statements and other 
particulars as to underwriting experi- 
ence and practices in addition to the 
method of loss settlement. 


Inquire if the company maintains or 
makes readily available funds in your 
state to settle claims quickly. All poli- 


cies obtained in the English market usu- 
ally contain a “service of suit clause.” 

This clause brings the companies under 
the jurisdiction of the local courts and 
means, specifically, that suit may be 
served upon their representatives or the 
Superintendent of Insurance of your 
state. This clause is insurance that your 
client is protected at all times, and it 
is a good idea to make certain that it 
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is contained in all policies obtained from 


your excess line broker. 
analysis, 
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upon you, the individual broker, to pro- 
tect your client. In so doing, you should 
make certain, insofar as possible, that 
the excess company with which you deal 
is duly licensed in its home state or ter- 
ritory, is financially responsible, and has 
a good reputation in all its past opera- 
tions. 

Whether you have any problems in 
your office at this time or not, you 
should find out all about the facilities 
available through the excess line 
broker for future reference. A tremen- 
dous premium volume is_ lost to the 
broker who has to say “no” or “impos- 
sible” to a client with an urgent or diffi- 
cult problem. Many times the facilities 
of the excess line broker will open up 
a new account which may have remained 
a closed door otherwise. 


A Tough Products Liability Line 


A specific example is a broker who 
was recently presented with a tough 
products liability line. He had obtained 
a wonderful introduction to the assured 
through friends who gave him a “big 
“build-up.” The first policy the pros- 
pective client discussed was products lia- 
bility which was required in order to sell 
his product on a contemplated nation- 
wide scale. The broker surveyed his 
markets to no avail. He then approached 
certain groups who specialized in the 
field; he was still unable to obtain a 
market. He was destined not only to 
lose out on a new account, but to lose 
considerable prestige among the friends 
who had arranged for the introduction. 

The story has a happy ending only be- 
cause he approached an excess line 
broker who obtained the desired cover- 
age for him in the English market with- 
in a few days. 

Conversely, a broker may have full 
control of a large account when some 
new problem arises with which he is un- 
able to cope. If a competitor, familiar 
with excess markets comes into the pic- 
ture and does what the original broker 
could not do, it means, of course, he has 
lost out on at least one policy and the 
new broker has a toe-hold on the entire 
account. 


Errors and Omissions Insurance 


there is a third type of situa- 
tion, wherein you, the broker, may di- 
rectly benefit through the services 
offered by the excess line broker. We 
refer to errors and omissions insurance. 
3riefly, this is a form of malpractice 
insurance covering the insurance brok- 
er’s own operations. This coverage is 
not generally available locally, and yet 
it is a policy which, besides giving much- 
needed protection, saves many brokers 
gray hair and sleepless nights. 

We have found that many brokers do 
not realize the multitude of problems 
that can be solved by using the facili- 
ties of excess and surplus line brokers. 
For instance, in addition to the previ- 
ously mentioned excess problems, many 
brokers find it impossible to obtain fire, 
theft and collision coverage on long- 
haul trucks. This is a very restricted 
market and would appear to be open 
only to those who specialize in the field; 
however, surplus facilities make such 
coverage available to every broker. 


O.L. & T. Coverage for Unusual Risks 


You, like a number of brokers, nef 
have had trouble in placing O.L.& T 
coverage for various caterers due to the 
large number of nuisance claims com- 
mon to this class of business. This cov- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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J. H. Kerr in “Slants Sales” Column 
Gives Right and Wrong Approaches 


One of the most helpful features of “The Marylander” from the agent’s view- 
point is the “Sales Slants” column conducted by John H. Kerr, manager, education 
department at Maryland Casualty’s home office, in which he discusses the wrong 
and right approaches to a given sales problem. In the following Mr. Kerr’s recent 
columns on “Getting Around to the Price” and “The Art of Call-Back” are presented. 


Getting Around to ‘The Price’”’ 


Problem: In many businesses, and es- 
pecially in the insurance business, a 
prospect does not ordinarily buy until 
he has become acquainted with the 
agent, has been impressed with the qual- 
ity of the agent’s services, and is at 
least familiar with the agent’s line of 
merchandise: top-quality policies backed 
by the value of the agency system. 

But acquaintance with the agent and 
his product does not guarantee that the 
prospect will buy. Too often the first 
mention of premium sends him scuttling 
for the nearest hole. 

Wrong Approach 

One agent used to “sell” his policies 
by describing them briefly and in highly 
technical terms. Then he let the price 
drop dramatically, like the hood of a 
27 Ford, in the prospect’s face. Need- 
less to say, such a method wouldn’t even 
sell a Christmas tree on Christmas Eve. 

Right Approach 

First, review the benefits of the con- 
tract. Don’t forget to tell your prospect 
the benefits of your agency service. Give 
him these facts in everyday language 
that he understands. Then, and then 
only, is he prepared to hear ‘the price. 

Tell him the price, not abruptly, but 
quietly. Help him along with his deci- 
sion by asking such questions as: 

“When do you want to use your car?” 

“Are these limits adequate? Only last 
week Joe Doaks had to pay a judgment 
of $20,000.” 

“When do you want to begin opera- 
tions?” 

If the prospect objects to the price, 
try one of these: 

“The price may seem high, but this 
contract is the finest, the most compre- 
hensive, that money can buy.” 

“There are several prices. It depends 
upon which policy serves your purpose 
best.” 

“Why do you think the price is too 
high? Price is related to what you get.’ 

“The first price is high, but it will save 
you money in the end. This is the only 
cost.’ 

Benefits Never Obvious to Prospect 

Although the benefits of a policy and 
its value to the prospect are quite ob- 
vious to the agent, they never are ob- 
vious to the prospect until they are fully 
explained in common, ordinary words. If 
you talk about the premium before you 
have aroused the prospect’s desire for 
the protection, price will dim his interest 
and his desire never will be stimulated. 


The Art of Call-Back 


Problem: The sale of a personal acci- 
dent policy has been postponed by a 
business interruption. The prospect, a 
newly-married bank employe, has agreed 
that he needs $60 protection weekly. His 
real objection—price. 

Wrong Appréach 

Mr. Agent: “Yesterday I explained 
that accident policy. Have you changed 
your mind?” 

Mr. Prospect: “No, it costs too much, 
My wife agrees that I need it, but right 
now the premium... 

Mr. Agent (interrupting): “She prob- 
ably doesn’t understand the policy pro- 
visions. Now let me go over the cover- 
age again...” 

Mr. Prospect: “My wife understands 
perfectly. The policy is okay, but it costs 
too much. I'll think it over. Right now 
I’m pretty busy.” 

Right Approach 

Mr. Agent: “Mr. Jones, yesterday you 
told me the only reason for not buying 
this broad protection of your income was 
the price. That’s true, isn’t it? ... By 


adding a two-weeks’ waiting period and 
eliminating the elective indemnity you 
save $6. That’s one-quarter of the pre- 
mium. You'll have $60 weekly income 
protection after the first two weeks. The 
bank will pay your salary for two weeks 
if an accident disables you, won’t it? ... 
You agree that the policy is what you 
want and at a saving. Isn’t that right? 

Now how would you like to pay 
the premium, on an annual basis... ?” 


Narrow Down Prospect’s Objections 


Start the call-back at the exact place 
you left off. Narrow down your pros- 
pect’s objections to the real one, usually 
price, and take it from there. Never 
ask a man if he has changed his mind. 
Ask questions that demand a “Yes” an- 
swer. Ask how he wants to pay for the 
policy, not if. 


Overlooked Railroad Siding 


A small manufacturer, who was rap- 
idly beginning to expand his plant, 
leased a new building and the railroad 
siding leading to it. The manufacturer 
remembered to notify his insurance 
agent of the move, and the new building 
was included under the M. & C. policy 
in effect. However, he overlooked re- 
porting the railroad siding. 

Several months later three boys who 
were playing on the siding were struck 
and critically injured by freight cars. 
Not until he was face to face with a 
heavy law suit did the manufacturer 
realize that he was responsible for any 
accidents occurring on the siding, that 
the railroad was in the clear because of 
an agreement in the lease that definitely 
placed all liability on the lessee. 

If the manufacturer had had a compre- 
hensive liability policy, he would have had 
complete protection up to the limits of the 
policy—From “The Marylander,;’  pub- 
lished by Maryland Casualty. 


Sales Philosophy 

Learn from the mistakes of others— 
you don’t live long enough to make them 
all yourself. 

A person can do a lot of bluffing by 
just keeping his mouth shut.—From 
“Washington National Review,’ published 
by Washington National of Evanston, Ill. 


Polio Sales Are Climbing 


The American Casualty of Reading 
stimulates production of polio insurance 
in a recent issue of its house organ, the 

“American Arrow.” The company re- 
ports: 

“For the first three months of this 
year, polio sales are way ahead of the 
same period in 1950! 

“We're continually surprised at the 
number of agents who manage to make 
this a year ’round commission builder. 
It’s interesting to see the growing num- 
ber of policyholders who are changing 
from the one year policies to the three- 
year. And more and more families are 
buying the dread disease policy rather 
than polio-only. 

“If you use newspaper advertising, 
ask us for a sheet of polio ads which 
can be set by your local paper. If you 
use radio, we'll have six polio com- 
mercials ready for you. 

“Polio is an invaluable ‘get acquainted’ 
policy! A fast-selling, low premium con- 
tract that introduces your agency and 
its services to scores or hundreds of 
potential regular clients. 

“Plan your sales campaign; ‘warm up’ 
on selling techniques. You'll get many 
an application by mentioning polio and 
dread disease coverage when you're call- 
ing on a client to discuss some other 
accident and sickness coverage.” 
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line facilities. 





Your requirements for added capacity and facilities are of primary interest 
It makes no difference what kind of Reinsurance Cover, Excess or Special Risks 
insurance -- our facilities worldwide are unexcelled. 


It is our recommendation that you utilize the market best suited to your needs. 
Our many years of experience qualify us to advise you in that regard. 


A thorough study of your present facilities by us and your consideration of our 
recommendations is the first step. 


Our clients are convinced of the quality of service we render. 
you to give us an opportunity to improve your existing treaties or surplus 
We encourage you to place Facultative Reinsurance or Special Risks insurance 


with us irrespective of size or kind of coverage. 


Visit with us in Baltimore or invite us to visit with you or talk with us at 
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and agents’ conventions. 
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Silver Corral Roundup 


(Continued from Page 27) 


a good contest is that the ultimate re- 
ward be sufficient to motivate the agent 
to do a real selling job. Rules of the 
Mavon “Roundup” require that $2,500 in 
new business be turned in during the 
eight-month contest period. Former 
agents must exceed their last year’s 
quota by a like amount. 

This was felt to be a reasonable goal 
for the average producer for the time 
allotted. To some agents, of course, this 
amount of production would appear in- 
significant and easy to accomplish; 
others would have to reach for it. The 
ultimate Mavon objective, however, is 
to bring the limited producer into a new 
realm of accomplishment and build him 
into a substantial, long-term hard-hit- 
ting agent. 

Today’s small producer, given the 
right tools to work with, will account 
for his share of returns in the years to 
come. This is a factor which so many 
brokerage agencies are overlooking. 
They spend most of their time and ef- 
fort concentrating on big producers— 
forgetting entirely the little fellow. To 
prove the fallacy of this procedure one 
has only to go outside of the insurance 
business and ask a youngster if he has 
ever heard of Atwater Kent, or Pear’s 
Soap, or the Stutz “Bearcat.” Solid 
markets slid out from under these old 
topnotchers. Today, markets are chang- 
ing even more rapidly ... but a lot of 
agencies and companies are still too busy 
—too indifferent to notice. 

Ambition is fed by the urge to win in 
competition with others. But we all 
know the race is long, and the runner 











Agency Founded in 1917 

G. A. Mavon & Co. of Chicago has 
represented the Trinity Universal of 
Texas since 1930 when Illinois was en- 
tered by that company. Today one of 
the leading general agencies serving 
producers in the state, G. A. Mavon & 
Company’s progessiveness is well indi- 
cated by “Silver Corral Roundup” con- 
test described on this page. The agency 
was founded in 1917 by G. A. Mavon, 
now chairman of the board, who at that 
time entered the general agency field 
after many years as a special agent. 
Mr. Mavon also serves as Trinity Uni- 
versal’s resident vice president in Chi- 
cago. His son, Phil G., heads the gen- 
eral agency as president. 





out in front today may not have the 
reserve left to break the tape tomor- 
row, when the final lap is run. 

The final reward for successful con- 
testants in the “Roundup” will be an 
all-expense, three day trip, including 
transportation, for the agent and his 
wife, to “Silver City.” This will, include 
a gala round of parties, sporting activi- 
ties of all kinds and just about every- 
thing else that constitutes a deluxe va- 
<; _aiie the other fellow foots the 
ill. 

“Silver City” Not Yet Revealed 

Purposely, the whereabouts of “Sil- 
ver City” has not been revealed. It 
is planned that the destination of this 
veritable Garden of Eden will not be dis- 
closed until well along in the contest. 
Considerable fanfare has built up the 
name “Silver ‘City” in the agent’s mind 
as something of a realistic location and 
much speculation as to the actual resort 
for the contest celebration has added to 
the enthusiasm and fun of the event. 

Every aspect of the “Silver Corral 
Roundup” has been conducted on an ex- 
ceedingly high level. Every piece of 
promotional literature has been sent out 
to accomplish a definite mission. Part of 
this mission rests in the present and part 
in the future. An effort has been made 
to eliminate meaningless ballyhoo. The 
agent is made to feel that he is stepping 
up—and not down—by participating. 

Whether it be a special contest or 
conducting a regular promotional pro- 
gram, too many advertisers have yet to 
understand the persuasive power of un- 
derstatment, the force of the incontest- 
able word, the confidence-inspiring effort 


of obvious honesty, the strength of the 
quiet, simple statement. Unhappily there 
continues to prevail in many quarters, 
the notion that to be effective, adver- 
tising must talk in superlatives, and 
promise, at least by implication, more 
than there is any possibility of de- 
livering. 

Perhaps what is more deplorable in 
contests, or general advertising for that 
matter, is the practice of dramatizing 
molehills of inconsequence into mounts 
of consequence. Exceedingly minor 
points of advantage are blown up out 
of all proportion to their real impor- 
tance. A participant’s evaluation of a 
contest is hurt more than we realize 


Medical Payments Promotion 
“One of our agents,’ says Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., Houston, Tex.,” uses an 





by the absurd practice of loudly drama- 
tizing what are in truth only trifling 
points of merit. 

No business can survive and prosper 
if it does not enjoy fully the confidence 
of the people that support it. After all, 
advertising “fronts” for a business; it 
is a sort of public mouthpiece. Done 
with restraint, sincerity and dignity, it 
can have a fine institutional effect. The 
Mavon agency is constantly striving to- 
ward that objective. 


Bisevias ol d- Wan ahohatoli keh 


advertising during 


June 


dramatically calls atten- 
tion to the need for ade- 
quate limits of liability 
insurance by present- 
ing recent instances 

of under-insurance. 









interesting and successful pian for pro- 
moting medical payments coverage along 
with automobile insurance. 

“First of all he telephones each cus- 
tomer about renewals before writing. 

“He uses a medical payments policy 
sticker on each renewal policy. 

“He sends a folder on medical pay- 
ments each year to automobile policy- 
holders. 

“When closing an order for automo- 
bile insurance he earnestly explains the 
need for medical payments coverage. 

““As a result of these four simple 
rules,’ he states, ‘90% of my clients now 
have medical payments coverage on the 
persons who ride in their automobiles.’” 
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The New York Picture 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the New York area have been general 
rather than the exception for the year 
to date. It would appear that if a com- 
pany has dropped off writings it is 
the result of its own decision rather than 
to the general trend of business. It is 
some companies are not so 
certain 


true that 
volume gains in 
here are the reasons 


(1) increased 


happy about 
lines. However, 
they give for such gains: 
rates such as the 1950 atitomobile revi- 
T. liability; (2) the 
being in- 
increased 


sion and in O. L. & 
fact that more cars are now 
sured because of the greatly 
number of automobiles registered in New 
York State; (3) the influx of statutory 
DBL premiums resulting from quarterly 
collections of policies written since the 
law became effective on July 1, 1950, and 
(4) greater production emphasis on lines 
with profit potentialities such as bonds, 
A. & H. and burglary insurance. 

It is also apparent in the past few 
weeks that some of the larger compa- 
nies have decided to push for good 
automobile B.I. and P.D. business at the 
new $10,000/20,000 limits or higher. 
Motivation for their thinking is that in 
writing a lot of new policies at the 
higher rates they will get a better sprez id 
of risk and thus serve to offset the in- 
creased losses being experienced on the 
normal, everyday private passenger car 
risks. One manager said he just could 
not understand why the experience on 
such risks has turned sour when on 
fleet risks with thousands of cars daily 
on the road, the experience of his com- 
pany has been beautiful. 

“We expect to write a substantial vol- 
ume of automobile liability business at 
the new rates,” one company vice presi- 
dent told the writer. Elaborating he 
said: “We will certainly take care of 
the insurance needs of the deserving 
portion of the public, and we will not go 
back on our brokers whose business over 
the years in good times and bad we 
have protected. 

Tightening Market Rumors 


“Any rumors that the industry is ap- 
proaching a tightening market should be 
squelched. It would be serving notice 
on proponents of compulsory automo- 
bile liability laws or State Fund advo- 
cates that the private enterprise system 
is licked and ready to be taken over 

The attitude of a large mutual com- 
pany on the same subject is also realis- 
tic. While admitting to its producers 
the seriousness of the loss ratio situation 
in New York and urging producers to 
cooperate in its correction, this company 
let it be known that “we are not over- 
looking that much good automobile busi- 
ness is available which we are eager 
to write... .” At the same time another 
large mutual reportedly informed its 
brokers around New York a few days 
ago that its casualty writings are being 
drastically curtailed for the balance of 
the year. 


Shifting of the Sands 


To this observer 
York casualty picture resembles the 
shifting of the sands in the desert. Very 
little brand new business is being cre- 
ated—the shifting of lines from one 
company to another has been almost as 
evident in the past four to six months 
as it was in the “tight market” period 
of 1948. The situation must be nerve- 
racking for brokers and borough agents 
who are trying to maintain a satisfactory 
record of production to meet ever in- 
creasing overhead and inflationary prices. 
The complaint is that big lines are can- 
celed by a given company (which may 
have been on the risk for years) not 
so much because of individual poor ex- 
perience but because of poor experience 
on that class of risks. The broker is 
then up against it to get a replacement, 
and quickly. A broker may find that his 
entire account with a given company will 
be analyzed over a four-year period, say 


the current New 


from 1947-50, and if he wants to stay 
with the company bad enough he must 
take the “undesired’ 

Effect of New $10,000/20,000 Limits 

As to the effect of the new law in 
New York which, under the state’s 
safety responsibility act, will compel the 
private passenger car driver to increase 
his basic auto insurance limits (after 
the first accident) to 10,000/20,000, the 
consensus of opinion among those inter- 
viewed is that “it will result in higher 
settlement of claims and larger jury 
awards on litigated cases.” The follow- 
ing expresses the sentiment: 

“While the law does not become ef- 
fective until July 1, we feel that with 
the higher limits on all policies the ad- 
ditional premium received for the 
$10,000/20,000 limits will be more than 
offset by the higher judgments and set- 
tlements. In other words, we have set- 
tled many cases where the assured only 
carried $5,000/10,000 limits for less than 
the first limit that would ordinarily cost 
us $15,000 or $20,000 if higher limits 
were carried.” 

Even though the new limits were not 
particularly welcomed, and because of 
the above expressed sentiment, brokers 





’ business elsewhere. 


are being asked not to solicit any more 
$5,000/10,000 limits. From the insured’s 
standpoint it is a matter of good busi- 
ness judgment io buy the “ten-twenty- 
and-five” coverage even in a case where 
the “five-ten-and-five” insurance is suffi- 
cient to cover fully a required deposit of 
security in an accident on or after July 
1. It should appeal from the standpoint 
of future security as the car owner or 
driver must furnish proof of “ten- 
twenty-and-five” coverage after an ac- 
cident in order to retain his driving and 
registration privileges. The effect is the 
same whether it is a personal injury ac- 
cident or an accident in which there is 
only property damage, limits on which 
continue at $5,000. 


A Broker’s View of the New Limits 


When asked whether the higher B.I. 
and P.D. limits and new rates will make 
automobile insurance tougher to place, a 
prominent broker said: “To a certain 
extent, yes, from the standpoint of small 
brokers who have foolishly tried to get 
a spread of business by dividing their 
lines up among various companies. But 
where there has been a concentration of 
business with one company, the place- 
ment problem should not exist because 
the company has a few hundred cars 
from one man and where these are terri- 
torially in Long Island, Westchester, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, this spread 
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Lumbermens offers agents 


~ 


Complete Underwriting Facilities 


in 1950. 


$11,916,404. 







. and how Lumbermens agents through- 
out the United States and Canada use 
these facilities for their clients’ business 
and personal security is evidenced by 
total premiums of $90,242,496 written 


Premium refunds (dividends) to 
policyholders in 1950 were 










GENERAL LIABILITY 
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of risk seems to satisfy the under- 
writers. ...” 

Touching on auto collision and com- 
prehensive F. & T., experience on which 
has turned sour, this broker reports: 
“We're being asked by companies writ- 
ing these coverages to ‘sweeten up’ the 
account by submitting other lines along 
with the collision and comprehensive. | 
think it is a production stunt pure and 
simple and does not phase the experi- 
enced broker who is constantly being 
approached by company solicitors—cry- 
ing for new business. New brokers may 
be impressed by the call to ‘sweeten up’ 
the account for fear they will be drop- 
ped by the company, but I’m not worry- 
ing about it because it’s an old story in 
my book.” 

Any Kicks From Clients on the 
Higher Rates? 


In some quarters the fear has been 
expressed that the increased automobile 
rates “price us out of the market” and 
that car drivers would rebel against 
them. Fortunately these fears are un- 
founded for the most part as intelligent 
insureds recognize that they cannot af- 
ford to be without car insurance today. 
The increased rates, in fact, have made 
insureds more conscious of the need for 
higher limits not only for automobile 
insurance but for other lines as well. 
Along this line a well known John 
Street broker who will never lose his 
flair for salesmanship told the writer the 
other days: 

“We haven’t had and don’t expect to 
receive complaints from our customers 
on the increased rates. To me it is a 
question of salesmanship plus quick 
thinking. Let’s take a specific example. An 
insured carries $50/100,000 limits on a 
private passenger car (Class I) garaged 
in Manhattan. The old rate for B. 
was $95.04 annually. Rate goes up 20%, 
or $19.01, bringing the new premium to 
$114.05. I have found in numerous con- 
versations, both over the telephone and 
at social gatherings, that if I stress 
what I call “the horrible beating” taken 
by the companies on claims, also that 
verdicts are all for fantastic amounts 
and that even the June 1 increase does 
not solve the problem, there seems to be 
no desire on the part of the customer 
to reduce his limits. 

“Supposing he does. What happens? 
Let’s take the man with the $50/100,000 
policy. If he says, why not reduce my 
coverage to $25/50,000 limits, I tell him 
that the old trade was $91.44 or $3.60 
less per year than the cost of $50/100,000 
limits. With the increase of June 1, the 
cost jumped to $109.73 for the lower lim- 
its of $25/50,000. The difference between 
this premium and the charge for $50/100,- 
000 is actually, on the new basis, $4.32. 
I simply tell my client or friend that 
if $4.32 is worth the additional protec- 
tion for the higher and more adequate 
limits, he had better place his car in 
dead storage rather than use it with 
inadequate protection. This may not be 
logical, but it seems to work.” 


Auto Physical Damage Picture Gloomy 


This survey of the New York picture 
would not be complete without cross 
section reference to the William Street 
thinking on the automobile physical 
damage situation. That the Insurance 
Department is aware of the need for 
rate adjustments upward to meet present 
day conditions is indicated by a review 
of collision, fire and theft and compre- 
hensive rates now being undertaken in 
the Department. Underw riters are unani- 
mous in saying that the need for such 
revision has been evident for some time. 
It is not necessarily due to scarcity of 
parts or delays in replacements and la- 
bor. As one metropolitan manager ex- 
pressed it: “Automobile physical dam- 
age business turned poor last fall before 
the problems inherent in the war situa- 
tion really began to show themselves 
and it has become increasingly worse. I 
doubt whether this line can be made 
desirable from an underwriting stand- 
point by even a premium increase as 
substantial as we have received in auto- 
mobile B.1. 

rmontery manager made the terse state- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Now in our New Home at Wayland Square, Providence, R. I. 


At last we’re all squared away . . . _ everything in its place 
and everything “ship shape.” It’s been a big move 

for us . . . one made possible by your con- 

tinued loyalty and support. And so our heartfelt thanks 

go out to you — our many friends throughout the United 
States whose growing numbers and loyal patronage 

made such a move possible. Our spacious new Home Office 
is designed to give you, our numerous policyholders, agents, 

and correspondents, the utmost in convenience, accessi- 

bility and speed in handling any and all of your insurance 


problems. Another mark of progress by a progressive Company. 


Special Risk Underwriters 


Underwriting all lines of insurance 
(except life) for industry, business, 
financial institutions and the home. 
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INSURANCE © SS “/ COM PANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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The New York Picture 


(Continued from Page 32) 


ment: “We are making no effort to in- 
crease our writings of this class of busi- 
ness in the metropolitan New York 
area.” 

The further observation is made that 
insurance company liberality in their 
claim payments on comprehensive fire 
losses due to last November’s devastat- 
ing windstorm has been an influencing 
factor in the increased claim conscious- 
ness of the public in respect to com- 
prehensive auto fire and theft. It’s a 
case of the public becoming better ac- 
quainted with the extent of their cov- 
erage. 

DBL Business Satisfactory to Date 


As to DBL statutory business cover- 
ing “off the job” accidents and illnesses, 
the comments heard along William Street 
would indicate that it is one of the few 
bright spots in the New York picture. 
The consensus of opinion is that the 
experience has been satisfactory in the 
first full year of DBL. However, one 
manager observed: “We are fearful that 
this will not continue too long as DBL 
is a political child and good experience 
may result in increased benefits or lower 
rates. Just take a look at the cash sick- 
ness benefit trends in New Jersey under 
TDB and in California under the UCD 
Te fg 

The recent action taken by the New 
York State Insurance Fund in reducing 
its DBL rates was not surprising. Other 
carriers, as a matter of fact, had been 
penis ae Ri similar rate reductions 
and the State Fund’s action merely 
touched off the spark. Already the large 
group life companies have announced 
lower rates or plan to make dividend 
payments which will accomplish the same 
purpose. As an example, the Prudential 
of Newark lowered its DBL rates for 
in force cases of from 4 to 49 lines from 





What Price ihe Insurance? 


excellent advertising is being 
put out by Guarantee Insurance Co. of 
Los Angeles telling the truth about 
“cheap” insurance. \ ; 

The ads make some interesting com- 
parisons to cheapness in other commodi- 
ties: “Don’t let the size of the container 
fool you; it is the weight of the ice 
cream that counts. The customer will 
find that he has paid an awfully high 
price for the air which has blown up 
the ice cream to make it appear cheap. 
Solid pack ice cream, made from pure 
sweet cream and solidly packed, costs 
more but it is worth more.” 

So it is with insurance, the ads point 
out. Often, to make the insurance ap- 
pear cheap, the valuable services of the 
local agent are eliminated. Actually, the 
best insurance very little more 
than the poorest. “Insurance written 
down to appear cheap has not been 
written up to protect.” 

The ads tie these comparisons to a 
single theme: The expert services of 
your local agent are free, and only in- 
surance tailored to your needs by him 
can give you the protection you pay 
for, without excessive risks or charges 
ior unneeded coverage. 

These comparisons, passed on to your 
clients, can help you reduce the effects 
of costly underinsuring. 

—From the “Review” 

Cravens, Dargan & Co 


Some 


costs 


published by 
, Houston, Tex. 


Oregon Rates Increased 

It is announced from Portland that 
effective June 11, automobile liability 
insurance rates in Oregon were in- 
creased 30% by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. It is expected 
that the independent companies will fol- 
low the new schedule. The new rates 
apply to bodily injury for private cars. 
Property damage rates are up 20.7% 
and commercial car property damage 
rates are up 7%. 

The mounting number of automobile 
accidents in Oregon is given as the 
reason for the increases. 


$1.80 to $1.65 per month per employe, 
payable quarterly in advance. Its quar- 
terly premiums commencing July 1 will 
be $4.95 per employe instead of $5.40. 
Rates for new cases, already effective, 
are on the basis of $1.65 per month, $4.95 
per quarter, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance, 

Reportedly the casualty companies, 
which wrote the major share of the 
small DBL cases, are now filing lower 
rate schedules with the New York In- 
surance Department. Although they hope 
for the best, some managers are afraid 
that the State Fund’s rate reduction will 
cause them to lose some of this busi- 
ness. Others are confident that they will 
“hold their own” inasmuch as their rates 
compared favorably with the State 
Fund’s new rates. For the most part 
it is expected that the effect of the 
Fund’s reduced rates will be seen prin- 
cipally on competitive lines. 

The Outlook 

Nothing would be more pleasing than 
to end this survey on an optimistic 
note, but there is little optimism to be 
found today in the casualty offices along 
William Street. In addition to loss ratio 
headaches the managers must cope with 
overhead and personnel problems. They 
all realize that the patient will get well 
eventually but right now his fever is run- 
ning high. 

The one ray of sunshine to pierce 
through the managerial clouds was thai 
seen in the general liability picture by 
the New York vice president of a Hart- 
ford company. He said: “For us an im- 
proved experience in general liability is 
a bright spot. Our engineering work 
since the end of the war and the coop- 
eration of our insureds in making re- 
pairs has turned the experience in this 
line from an increase year by year to 
a decrease month by month. We antici- 
pate that this trend will continue for 
awhile yet.” 


Tell A Story And Make A Sale 


When a lawyer seeks to win a case, 
what does he do? He goes to his law 
books to find another case which is 
comparable to the one he is working 
on at the time. 

When a doctor wants a clue to the 
answer to his patient’s problem, he, too, 
looks for a similar case. 

Many a politician likewise succeeds in 
decrying his opponent by bringing up 
specific examples. 

Drawing from case histories to help 
solve a present problem is important in 
many of the professions. It is just as 
important in the business of selling 
insurance. 


Use Examples 


Many of our successful agents tell us 
that they use examples or claim cases 
regularly in their selling. They have 
found that by relating the experiences 
of persons in situations similar to that 
of their prospects their selling job is at 
least half done. To be sure, one needs 
a wide reservoir of experience and cases 
to draw from. But what agent hasn’t 
plenty of claim stories to tell from his 
own experience, from cases he has heard 
from others, or read about? Where else 
can you find better examples if not 
among your own assureds, your own 
clients who have suffered a financial loss, 
but who were fortunate to have had 
insurance to pay for the loss? 

True stories, particularly about people 
both you and your prospect know or 
have heard of, are one of the best 
sources of material for your sales talk. 


Look for Material 


Once you start keeping an open ear 
for material that you might weave into 
your sales talk, and once you start using 
this material, your prospects will lend 
a more willing ear and you will be well 
on the way to making more sales. 

There was the agent, for example, 
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who listened to his prospect’s tirade 
against the insurance industry. In no 
uncertain terms the prospect declared 
he could see very little good in what 
the agent had to offer him. When he 
had finished, the agent, completely un- 
perturbed, won over the prospect by 
telling him about a number of people 
they both knew or had heard of who 
had experienced insurable losses which 
had or had not been covered by insur- 
ance. Once the prospect mentally placed 
himself and his family in similar situa- 
tions (as is usually the case), he realized 
that the agent was offering him some- 
thing of considerable value. 


Make Notes 


Some agents keep a file, clipping book, 
or even a note book in their vest pocket 
with cases they might use in their sales 
talks. By keeping this material up-to- 
date and reviewing it just as faithfully 
as the professional speaker reviews his 
illustrative material to keep it at the 
tip of his tongue, these agents always 
have exactly the right anecdote or case 
to liven up their presentations and at 
the same time get across an important 
point to the prospect. 

People like to listen to good stories. 
The insurance business is full of them. 
So is your own experience. To get the 
most out of them is largely a matter 
of remembering them, telling them at 
the right time and telling them often 
to the right people. 


—From the Employers’ “Pioneer” 


Agent’s Job Appreciated 

In the always interesting column entitled 
“Odd Notes on Things, Places and Peo- 
ple,” published monthly in the Norwich 
Union’s “Broadsheet,” the following rec- 
ognition ts paid to the insurance agent 
whose usefulness is sometimes overlooked 
when the “going gets tough”: 

Insurance has to be sold. In other in- 
dustries, the buyer has to supply the 
initiative, to determine his requirements, 
but in insurance the lead must come 
from the active agent. Behind him, there 
is the strong support of the insurance 
companies which devise the protection 
and evolve the working machinery. It 
is the agent who has to make the buyer 
believe what is good for him and to sell 
him the best of protection with the 
maximum consideration for his interests. 

Ry ae 


It is indeed a source of satisfaction 
and real pleasure when one comes across 
an agent who is able to look at prob- 
lems objectively, as easily from the com- 
pany angle as from his own. Recently, 
we had a good illustration. The agent 
(with whom one of our fieldmen had 
just planted) explained his ideas on the 
treatment of “problem risks.” Every 
agent, says our friend has one or more 
cases which are difficult to absorb and 
his method is simple. His problem risk 
is a lumber mill and before asking us 
to participate he will first build up our 
premium volume to a reasonable figure. 
And then he does not propose to split 
the sum insured in equal proportions 
among all his companies but insists 
upon a pro-rata distribution—the com- 
pany with the greatest volume in the 
agency receiving a share (within its 
underwriting limits) in the ratio their 
volume bears to the total writings of the 
agency—and so on down the line to the 
company with the least. 

This is surely a fine understanding of 
the relationship between agent and com- 
pany. 


EHRMANNTRAUT’S ROTARY TALK 

William R. Ehrmanntraut, manager, 
metropolitan New York division, Ameri- 
can Surety, spoke recently before the 
Rotary Club of Glen Cove, L. I. on dis- 
honesty insurance and the bonded pro- 
tection available against loss caused by 
embezzlement. His talk was part of the 
speakers’ program of the Surety Man- 
agers Association of New York. 
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| Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 
(Continued from Page 7) 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Eagle Fire Co. of N. Y................. 1946 $591,065 $407,450 68.9% 
(Formerly Norwich Union Indemnity) 1947 865,840 495,558 57.2 
1948 966,960 450,833 46.6 
1949 1,026,236 425,334 41.5 
1950 1,201,620 532,585 44.3 
' Teme TAI 6 5 55. oe Kees ccd 1946 $8,137,536 $4,981,670 61.2% 
1947 4,851,922 2,281,750 47.0 
1948 5,129,398 2,795,244 54.5 
1949 5,358,391 2,493,697 46.5 
1950 2,728,415 1,538,814 56.4 
‘ Employers’ Liability .................. 1946 $33,460,661 $20,394,383 61.0% 
1947 39,643,015 21,404,118 54.0 
1948 42,304,987 21,023,522 49.7 
1949 39,742,296 17,759,387 44.7 
1950 40,003,424 20,950,698 52.4 
Fidelity &. Casualty... 2 6.505600555263 1946 $33,323,716 $17,355,357 52.1% 
1947 46,095,572 23,906,961 518 
1948 58,203,746 31,546,017 54.2 
1949 66,854,375 30,640,331 45.8 
1950 67,724,880 34,654,331 51.2 
Fidelity & Deposit. 66.6 5.60 he io 1946 $12,066,387 $2,448,556 20.3% 
1947 13,475,759 000, 22.3 
1948 15,039,825 3,922,912 26.1 
1949 16,594,840 3,946,959 23.8 
1950 15,387,861 3,114,753 20.3 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ............ 1946 $10,460,073 $5,694,481 54.4% 
1947 14,344,214 7,700,373 53.7 
1948 25,636,655 12,967,229 50.6 
1949 29,979,805 13,795,992 46.0 
1950 31,124,430 15,542,668 50.0 
Getiernl  Miorwnt 2s hoc ae cess 1946 $25,645,161 $13,346,689 52.0% 
1947 31,646,319 16,181,421 51.1 
1948 37,795,045 18,767,478 49.7 
1949 40,096,097 17,624,034 44.0 
1950 37,297,958 18,129,706 48.6 
General Casualty of America.......... 1946 $8,341,549 $3,915,333 46.9% 
1947 9,854,077 3,899,453 39.6 
1948 13,721,807 5,756,340 42.0 
1949 16,979,766 6,197,731 36.5 
1950 17,874,506 8,088,644 45.3 
General Transportation ............... 1946 $4,671,338 $2,725,073 58.3% 
1947 5,413,404 3,383,901 62.5 
1948 5,719,048 3,108,305 54.3 
1949 6,071,629 3,280,968 54.0 
1950 6,605,499 4,263,482 64.5 
Glens Falls Indemnity ................ 1946 $12,617,137 $6,668,177 52.8% 
1947 14,237,662 6,803,786 478 
1948 14,316,377 6,783,195 47.4 
1949 15,856,996 6,709,539 42.3 
1950 20,006,625 8,128,729 40.6 
> Globe Indemnity ..................... 1946 $23,731,731 $14,147,699 59.6% 
1947 29,111,533 13,690,500 47.0 
1948 33,291,861 17,996,084 54.1 
1949 34,774,866 16,058,706 46.2 
1950 33,893,750 16,465,879 48.6 
Great American Indemnity............ 1946 $14,641,877 $7,984,067 54.5% 
1947 19,544,395 9,724,596 49.7 
1948 23,902,831 11,783,231 49.3 
1949 =. 25,895,506 12,070,165 46.6 
1950 27,378,905 13,862,158 50.6 
Guarantee Co. of N. A................. 1946 $196,513 $21,370 10.9% 
i 1947 167,730 45,166 26.9 
1948 181,561 62,475 34.4 
1949 237,748 61,806 26.0 
1950 510,782 111,053 21.7 
Hardware Indemnity .................. 1946 $2,538,504 $1,108,324 43.7% 
1947 2,783,291 1,398,228 50.2 
1948 2,802,142 1,292,468 46.1 
1949 3,162,014 1,401,084 44.3 
1950 3,515,186 1,420,512 40.4 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 1946 $60,548,827 $36,805,034 60.8% 
1947 82,666,312 44,122,589 53.4 
1948 102,761,980 48,407,336 47.1 
1949 = 108,721,143 50,599,909 46.5 
1950 115,828,172 58,315,421 50.3 
Hartford Live Stock................... 1946 $1,222,329 $605,878 49.6% 
1947 1,413,637 765,413 54.1 
1948 1,395,705 664,269 47.6 
1949 1,248,316 542,736 43.5 
1950 1,114,607 548,645 49.2 


XUM 


Hartford Steam Boiler................ 1946 $7,650,785 $2,284,072 29.9% 
1947 9,007,877 3,272,349 36.3 
1948 9,861,411 2,902,502 29.4 
1949 11,318,594 2,719,191 24.0 
1950 12,332,796 3,074,784 24.9 
Home Indemnity ..................... 1946 $7,425,832 $4,538,238 61.1% 
1947 11,102,503 6,212,006 56.0 
1948 12,351,552 5,344,502 43.3 
1949 14,523,480 5,861,737 404 
1950 18,410,433 8,936,639 48.5 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A..... 1946 $23,768,063 $11,966,414 50.3% 
1947 34,230,890 18,518,792 54.1 
1948 41,908,019 20,760,017 49.5 
1949 43,232,896 18,319,748 42.3 
1950 45,509,914 20,733,763 45.6 
International Fidelity ................. 1946 $44,778 $1,264 2.8% 
1947 58,150 2,280 3.9 
1948 71,113 2,328 3.3 
1949 82,295 4,885 5.9 
1950 109,329 13,390 12.2 
London Guarantee & Accident........ 1946 = $10,341,847 $5,567,814 53.8% 
1947 13,658,667 7,103,626 52.0 
1948 13,971,897 6,318,743 45.2 
1949 12,918,859 5,984,062 46.3 
1950 13,407,315 5,582,690 41.6 
London & Lancashire Indemnity...... 1946 $5,430,734 $2,970,063 54.7% 
1947 6,171,652 2,809,657 45.5 
1948 6,908,421 3,273,230 47.4 
1949 7,242,436 3,301,7 45.6 
1950 7,677,546 3,524,541 45.9 


(Continued on Page 38) 











FASCINATING FIRST FACTS! 


FIRST PLACE IN ALTITUDE, 72,395 FEET UP! 


Two U. S. Army Captains set the world’s 
official altitude record in 1935. A giant free 
balloon took their gondola 72,395 feet above 
the earth . . . more than 13 and 7/10 miles up! 





Tue streamlined policies of the Saint 
Paul Companies furnish honest, dependable, 
down-to-earth protection against the 


hazards of everyday living. 


Members, American Foreign Insurance Association, 
e offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


ST. PAUL FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


First chartered almost a century ago 





EASTERN DEPT. HOME OFFICE PACIFIC DEPT. 
75 Maiden Lane 111 W. Fifth St. Mills Building 
New York 7, N. Y. St. Paul 2, Minn. San Francisco 4 
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Successful Father-Son 
Combinations Pay Dividends 


George J. Leonhard, Jr., Hartford 
& I. general agent at Madison, Wis., 

publishes from time to time a_ house 
organ called “Chatter.” The following 
which appeared therein recently at- 
tracted home office attention as it goes 
a long way toward answering a question 
that occurs to many insurance agents 
and their sons: 

“One difficult decision that thousands 
of young men must make each year is 
whether or not to join their fathers in 
business — provided the fathers want 
them. From our own experience and 
observation we have concluded that a 
son’s place in his father’s business is 
either all good or all bad. 

“It can be all bad if the son can't 
bear to carry a lifetime label of nepo- 
tism. The son should prepare himself 
for this. For no matter what he does, 
even if he builds an empire out of a 
small business, this label will pursue him. 
In the eyes of everyone but his father, 
he draws not a salary but an allowance. 
Even his wife may be unable to conceal 
her doubt that he would have done as 
well by working elsewhere. The father 
won't let go. If he regards his son as 
one who has led a protected life and 
is not to be trusted with all or any part 
of his (the father’s) job. If, because of 
this attitude, the father lets it be known 
—, to others that junior can’t take 
care of himself and must be carried by 
the organization. 

“It can be all good if the son decides 
that his own conscience is all that mat- 
ters. He has to work somewhere. So 
what better channel for his efforts than 
carrying on and improving the enter- 
prise that fed, clothed and educated 
him? The father gives the son his con- 
fidence, by concluding that, after all, 
the likeliest place to look for character- 
istics and capabilities similar to his own 
is in his own family 

“If a father-son combination is  suc- 
cessful, it pays one great dividend 
superior to all others. Whenever two or 
more people pool their mutual interests, 
there exists the possibility of a double- 
cross. A covenant involving father and 
son is as free of the double-cross as 
any relationship between human beings 
can be.” 


Ray H. Dexter’s Advice on 
Three-Year Fidelity Business 


In a recent sales bulletin of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Ray H. Dex- 
ter, secretary of the ag rag points out 
that with 1951 marking the third of the 
three-year cycles in fidelity bond busi- 
ness, this year should prove the best 
time in many months to build up a sub- 
stantial increase in premiums. He writes: 

“The first order of business is to pro- 
tect risks now on the books against in- 
roads by competitors who likewise will 
be out in full force to corral all possible 
new lines. The pace of the discovery of 
substantial fidelity losses has not slack- 
ened but seems to be on the increase. 
During the first six weeks of 1951 many 
moderately sized losses have been re- 
ported and in addition we have been 
notified of a bank loss of $37,000; a 
paint company shortage of $30,000; an 
insurance company representative who 
went sour for $30,000; another insurance 
company loss of $75,000 caused by an 
employe; and a tool company, in addi- 
tion to several small shortages, reported 
one of $15,000. 

“The expansion of the Armed Forces 
together with attractive offers by de- 
fense industries have been and will con- 
tinue to make heavy inroads in trained 
and trusted personnel, thus requiring 
substitution of untried help which will 
undoubtedly start a new wave of 
troubles such as those that were devel- 
oped during World War II. Even if key 
personnel is not disturbed, the history 
of the fidelity business shows that the 








time employes who have the trust and 


amounts: of money and “goods. 
no cuiat in many such 


sign that 
y are "Securing an illegitimate income 
i [ wages or 
entitled. 


bonds must be purchased now to enable “His plan is simply to look for loose 


covered in the future which have been alignment on cars and trucks, worn 
occasioned by dishonest acts during the wires on overhanging signs, and a thou- “‘T manaze to convey the fact 


coming months.” sand other items most of us overlook I’m not selling bananas. 


disastrous losses are occasioned by long- . i 5 
& Trefry: Look for Accidents erie Ae AR onl 
mm. wner 0 
confidence of their employers and are Before They Happen not wanting to hurt 
substantial . ; : ’ : 
Cosuhid Earl C. Trefry, production supervisor,  : 
aretu | Agee * ‘ interest. 
ieee 1ome office agency department, the 
} Employers’ Group, relates the following “By combining this practice with his 
story in the “Pioneer”: close association with public safety cam- 


clever 


losses dis- cornices on buildings, wheels out of helped him produce 
business, he replied: 





NSF.&G. 





knowledge will save you money 
and give you better protection 


This man is your local U.S.F.&G. agent. He has spent years in study and 
practice to thoroughly understand all forms of insurance protection. 


Proper insurance protection is vital to you and your business. It re- 
quires capable, professional counsel. 


For instance, there are over 22 different policies for burglary protection 
alone. Do you know the policy that provides the exact protection you 
need? This man . . . your local U.S.F.&G. agent . . . knows! His advice 
is free. Consult him today. ‘ 





To get the name of your nearest U.S. F. &G. agent or for claim service in 
an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 














cai wil: 


‘Unitea States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


June 22, 1951 





: anyone unneces- 
sarily, is usually grateful for this agent’s 


“An agent of ours tells us that one paigns, over a period of time this agent 
of the secrets of his ability to get new has succeeded in establishing his repu- 
accounts continually is the fact that he tation as one who is constantly careful, 
has trained himself to look for accidents considerate and interested in promoting 
fidelity before they happen. the safety and well-being of his fellow 

citizens. Asked how these activities have 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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New York State Experience 








Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
London Guarantee & Accident 
PICOTIRING es re Nee eg Ue ws wok so gine $15,732 $6,419 40.8% 
RIO Fe ay ee ee LOST ease Se ee he wk 1,902 5 3 
Group: Accident & THedith: 3... 6... eee es ss 1,039 330 31.8 
OP MMIE IEG ORE ore vic solve bic Wc'kd os 1,033,613 597,968 57.9 
Liaouity: Otner. Than Auto. 606s. .5 lik 268,101 —52,127 Pt 
Pe PGW 5 hh oi oss oo hoe Soca ee 507,723 115,113 22.7 
PG PUODs TIAACE os ei oa eee oh cess 201,141 66,112 32.9 
Pate: Physical Pamage 6 oe os kk oa 23,800 8,683 36.5 
Be We MOUREE “LA AUG: nce kcc ces ccsae cae 34,586 —27,129 eieatt 
PUNY oe Silas CNR Gee USeS be Ge BONS Dae bi 7,985 1,438 18.0 
NEN st Ge aa eek hee Oe ales Hee 10,399 ee ep 
I ARE ou SEE ne Tg 22,889 11,626 50.8 
Urs Eo fege: cL i Ut CS 9 ERR i ae ae aaa 67,229 31,762 47.2 
Bower an saacnisery 5 lo vc So Sy bee 18,591 3,560 19.2 
Ce eat ee ie ee ae ois sab ee SR 728,167 98,440 13:5 
MY UVES TORMAR RO a. 5 keke kes vn dacls ees 154 736 477,9 
PAR siti anos Orie nse oR ds $2,943,051 $862,936 29.2% 
Manufacturers Casualty 
PRONE ots ace ie ie PSE eine Cid sce aes $34,289 $14,248 41.6% 
eit OP RC ar Ea eS 1,768 100 = 
Group Accident: & Health ..............3. 3,791 1,430 37.7 
Wenen 8 Cont: se i er as 327,998 460,095 140.3 
Lisomty, Other Than Auto... 6.00.0. 8 150,087 302,756 201.7 
PCG © PROM ee tieals Ges oo pe he vies oes s 745,428 607,677 81.5 
PANO PEO. IARI AE is cick a o's cee ee awe 290,227 217,882 75.1 
PO Ey SiGa Data Be oo eis eee elec ce 92,918 38,797 41.8 
| pee URE ei ig Vs ga sr 13,163 —2,748 ats 
1h os 1 RES Ng le Re RO ee ODE 10,121 6,140 60.7 
mM OSPR pea SE Graig a aoe a SR Dep RE RSE a, eo 238,165 —960 Ser 
oe Ne dior cabelas Bea a oR ae 21,189 23,209 110.0 
Burglary, aud Dek eta Stic da cele 48,688 20,113 41.3 
MMAR Gap cafe Ss Ga eo Gas kaos $1,977,832 $1,688,739 85.4% 
Maryland Casualty 
Pte ee es Coa be eae hga wee $150,043 $74,774 49.8% 
BION Gia seat soaker kets ne beak ee 32,648 18,681 57.2 
Group Accident & Health .../............ 61,191 44,446 72.6 
WROTE hes ed eae Soviet nes 1,349,510 998,612 74.0 
Liabuty Other ‘Than Agito. 2.0.6... 0.650% 850,304 447,655 52.7 
AS SNE sey diss oo wre Galeleine 2,135,469 1,195,016 56.0 




















Page 3 
BMS Ca oh Chapa OOS Ot ee 835,474 440,429 52.7 
Auto -Pivsieal (amiaee ice. 6. 6 achat 94,842 71,230 7%) 
Pe CHEF (THe BOR ooo oie ore ec oka eae 108,200 5,022 4.6 
PU Se aN oy ea he poe wks 231,383 —43,006 tise 
ON Sos i a ee Bae a area ee Kae hota 740,533 —22,795 er. 
INS IR Rae OPERATORS pr OU Grae RO A oa re 154,969 74,464 48.1 
POUIAE YS AE LOE as oad wean ehculs ba shew les 337,895 161,336 47.8 
Boner and Macher ieee sce ees sce 70,074 15,459 22.1 
Sprinkler and Water Damage ............. 32,027 7,860 24.5 
SROUUGN io es Soo winsc 6. 4-6) among Soot $7,184,562 $3,489,183 48.6% 
Massachusetts Bonding 
PRs oo Sa ety sen ON ese ava t, b:a.'x oka alee Biv $268,984 $63,401 23.6% 
je GRR RAE Se Se 8S aes ra ae Pe OR 239,177 159,752 66.8 
Creu Accident *& TICaltlis 5... osc iw sac ces 72,685 43,688 60.1 
GIGI RUE eo nS awe 1,856,931 1,173,162 63.2 
Liabenty ‘Other Phan Ante. cs icc. eee 1,405,779 894,422 63.6 
PAE EAA Se codons pecs cs Or anaes ws 3,072,271 2,304,356 75.0 
PUG EE VOD: EFAIAMO = obeys ces  cieie enue. ev os 1,059,799 585,419 55.2 
POLO MP HG Si1GAN LIAMAI OS 25s ie once b's Sats ede 29,889 25,253 84.5 
ee be OUND: FAN (UEEOe oi cic hwnd eeerelnee és 108,696 30,232 27.8 
IMO MGG as ales ke cwn eee ae ee eN® Peewee 106,901 51,432 48.1 
PHRROES Gio a esc. a Sanaa ak 6s. eens od eas 244,573 —115,567 peas 
YONG latipes aca centr elk RC aE anh Np Oe 207 ,068 80,627 38.9 
Piticalaty alte 1 DOSt > oon on oc haadeas bocce 584,687 263,046 45.0 
MONEE ARG DEACHINEEY. oiisely cc kc cc emea eds 15,019 191 1 
MAN Seiten s sine wea tiee 6 $9,272,459 $5,559,414 60.0% 
Metropolitan Casualty 
PUG ME taccrate oe Gxk tcc a orc ete dasa nist bre ie iets $174,920 $52,432 30.0% 
RGRRR ERS ie et ey a He ha ee Ss 182,908 66,342 36.3 
Group Accident @ - Healincicss «os... sles ec<s 577,517 319,789 55.4 
CI MMRU TIS COMNGE SS 2 o eee sy saree e Hs beer 387,486 416,669 107.5 
Liapiity: Other Thatt Amto's. 6.065 6cc66 5 3 5/0! 527,297 308,080 58.4 
PMO EAA G Goon as Oa hos ha deol saw en's.s 1,498,606 888,716 59.3 
GCN ROME ARAM ois dint saiee & ow eee hs 547,073 330,392 60.4 
PEGtO EY SICAL “EIASNAGE fo y:c.c00.5:0b' eos cake ee 36 151 419.4 
es ER OM her. Batt Pets oy oka ee abinee de 28,301 12,046 42.6 
ULC 17 ae Sie depen pa meena rele or yrierereremy @ pitar grip 12,665 3,091 24.4 
Sf LT ee ZO ace Meare ape res arty apa y ipeewr UC rete 82,720 53,215 64.3 
CE eo ares sig CRs oak a hula alae elias 152,072 74,455 49.0 
PRL AUC AME? © ROLE 5 ions os by sien elaseleheiecue 242,497 91,706 37.8 
Ne a NINO og. ac 5: diccave:g acule parva ied oie de 1,534 1,708 111.3 
ECAR io da eceral o ios nisl ecb watas OS as $4,415,632 $2,618,792 59.3% 
Mutual Boiler of Boston 
Souler and: MEACHHIETY oo cece se cesecewiee $410,896 $77,941 19.0% 
RB ORME ole cstcicir crv ei are cred ent eas $410,896 $77,941 19.0% 


(Continued on Page 40) 








JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., Inc. 


Insurance Accounting Specialists and Auditors 


Consulting Actuaries 


Pension Actuarial Services Rendered by Experienced Personnel 








@ Thirty-eight Years of Service and 


Satisfaction to Our Clients a 








BOSTON 
131 State Street 


LOS ANGELES 
639 South Wilton Place 





HOME OFFICE 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


DALLAS 
Tower Petroleum Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Western Savings Fund Bldg. 


NEWARK 
American Insurance Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
233 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
821 Second Avenue 
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° . ERE AGS «2 
Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 
Cc ; ve. Paint’ 25) CORA W. O'HANLON HOWARD A. SLAYBACK QUIN ARPIN J. G. $. JOHNSON 
(Continued: from ‘Page 3 Chairman of the Board President Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio , 
Manhattan Casualty Co................ 1946 2,158,630 eyes ag e) H A N L ©] WN 4 E Pp ©) R TS 
(Formerly Manhattan Mutual Auto) 1947 2,836,204 1,64 v45 58. 
seta crs 1948 3,962,341 —-2'688,903 67.9 pons mena 
1949 2,050,098 1,229,544 59.9 
1950 3,432,490. 2,167,455 63.1 110 William St. New York 38 Rector 2-5920 
Manufacturers’ Casualty .............. 1946 $8,548,908 $4,789,685 56.0% a 
1947 10,347,722 5,894,096 57.0 
1948 9,382,696 3,910,787 41,7 BRANCH OFFICES LOCATED IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
1 
a4 Rico ge Sty 4as tee Albany, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. I. 
Atlanta, Ga. Hempstead, L. I. Richmond, Va. 
Dinewiand Gaswalty < o.. o6cc cass ccs ce 1946 $35,029,198 $17,779,750 50.8% Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. Rochester, N. Y. 
sa dd ad trot a Binghamton, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
1949 36843787 26, 334.256 46.7 Boston, Mass. Miami, Fla. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1950 61,566,022 29,205,203 47.4 Buffalo, N. Y. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ $ $0,381,269 nn Charlotte, N. C. Newark, N. J. Utica, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Bonding ............... 1946 19,413,142 9 381,26! 3% Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
1947 = 26,764,923 ~—s- 15,538,353 58.1 me 
1948 29,007 802 16,028,679 55.3 Cleveland, O. Pittsburgh, Pa. White Plains, N. Y. : 
1949 27,952,673 13,497,954 48.3 Detroit, Mich. i 
1950 29,760,941 14,942,181 50.2 a a 
Merchants Indemnity ................. 1946 $796,541 $471,351 59.1% AUTOMOBILE - FIRE - LIFE i 
1947 955,781 591,085 61.8 i 
1948 1,956,890 879,193 44.9 CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE F 
1949 2,846,956 1,219,440 42.8 i 
1950 3,502,807 1,529,700 43.7 me 
Metropolitan Casualty ................ 1946 = $11,564,416 $5,960,877 51.5% ° ° : 
1947 14,757,358 7,847,342 53.2 Established in 1934 i 
1948 19,435,120 10,716,329 55.1 & 
1949 =. 22,283,013 11,996,458 53.8 e 
1950 23,222,083 12,037,619 51.8 SRR NA = 2 <9 | 
Pustenn oaeente) ioc re ek 1946 $8,120,300 $3,839,354 47.3% . . P c rc i 
1947 9399,126 4869.378 #92 Providence Washington Indemnity..... 1950 $197,363 $134,155 68.0% 
1948 11,751,566 6,213,039 9 ROP Rl COTE 6 ics osaic shoe ao eaeees 1946 $29,227,581 $11,987,746 56.5% 
1949 12,446,203 6,335,428 50.9 1947 26,685,572 12,549,627 47.0 
1950 13,747,430 7,487,443 54.5 1948 30,727,161 16,598,459 54.0 
— . 1949 32,095,670 14,811,862 46.2 
National Surety Corp. ................ 1946 $11,232,520 $3,309,708 29.5% z 95’ 702" 
1947 13°238,632 3,911,367 29.6 1950 33,952,930 16,283,516 48.0 
1948 15,045,215 4,835,900 32.1 St. Paul-M Indemnity.......... 1946 $12,689,522 $5,992,113 7.24 
1949 16,918,479 5,542,679 32.8 ee tT ae oe a 
New Amsterdam Casualty ............ 1946 $20,018,415 $10,947,932 54.7% Hod bated pre pi yg 
1947 26,970,680 teen 54.0 E ae nega a ae ry 
1948 32,647,358 17,218,740 528 Seaboard Surety ..............00.00005 194¢ 1,821,908 2.2% 
1949 34,145,078 14,900,564 oes camara i047 2140749 © -Sa4'82a 105 
1950 35,574,315 18,209,687 512 1948 2710.614 726.1 14 26.8 
> cof 1949 3,293,584 981,274 29.8 
New England Casualty ............... 1946 $1,007,340 $608,994 60.5% ms epirts ri A 
1947 1,448,638 877,496 60.6 1950 3,521,312 532,349 15.1 
0 I A a on ne oo a an hrs 1947 $4,221 $1,337 31.7% 
1949 2,469,378 1,750,352 70.9 1948 4.707 109 2 385280 50.7 
1950 2,736,745 2,066,840 rE Pes) 1949 13°671 424 6.518.703 477 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty... 1946 $8,266,038 $4,715,929 57.0% 1950 17,720,651 8,890,997 30.2 
1947 11,110,547 5,013,592 45.1 Siamdard Accilent «.. 6.5... 20s55 o30056 1946 $24,245,024 $13,840,321 57.1% 
1948 11,757,202 3,927,820 33.4 1947 30.908462 -14.753.171 477 
1949 = 11,116,832 4,018,967 36.1 1948 32'199.072 13515073 420 
1950 10055 AIRS mea 1949  34861,160 13,151,359 377" 
New York Casualty................... 1946 $4,454,094 $2,581,284 58.0% 1950 =. 39,284,559 18,443,797 46.9 
1947 6,926,959 3,539,994 51.1 
1948 8'080'127 3,794,956 46.9 Standard Surety & Casualty........... 1945 $3,815,077 $2,117,238 55.5% 
1949 9,064,163 4,448 342 49.1 Absorbed by Century Indemnity. 1946 4,853,971 2,871,018 59.2 
1950 8 3 92,891 57.1 ¥ 
, ~_— : OE eT rey a eee 1946 $5,090,991 $3,009,400 59.1% 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.......... 1946 $10,122,506 $4,849,649 47.9% 1947 6,569,109 3,953,538 60.2 
1947 =: 11,487,387 5,985,282 52.1 1948 5,838,018 3,098,134 53.1 
1948 12,374,160 6,070,805 49.1 1949 5,434,593 2,977,590 54.8 
1949 =: 11,477,049 4,001,768 34.9 1950 4,954,534 2,601,626 52.5 
1950 10,537,185 4,982,429 47.3 m : siiaiesii ipaeeies i éof 
BW sas cuksibaaueniee 946 ,456, 676, ; 
Pacific Indemnity Co.................. 1950 $23,656,032 $12,984,071 eee oo ase Sours 521 
Pensions Casualty ....-.0:.0.0c0se0e0: 1946 $2,243,812 «$941,798 42.0% rie path hoger pe 
1947 2,940,020 1,283,450 43.7 aaa ona’ ; 
1948 4'100,620 1'511.486 36.9 1950 77,123,447 33,903,910 44.0 
1949 5,101,746 2,264,239 44.4 
c rang podipesd Travelers Insurance Co................ 1946 $100,593,270 $58,613,789 58.3% 
ee es ate 1947 "117,069,656 65,374,539 «558 
Penn. Manufacturers Assn. Casualty... 1950 $11,980,906 $6,613,466 55.2% svn tp ae as po 
oi, ’ ’ ’ ° 
Phoontx lndemmity ............0..0... 1946 $6,310,643 $3,504,172 55.5% 1950 169,772,830 109,571,507 64.5 
1947 8,784,640 4,906,854 55.9 
1948 8,726,158 4,347,460 49.8 United National Indemnity............ 1946 $1,088,515 $838,761 77.0% 
1949 8,152,573 3,365,740 41.3 1947 2,591,079 1,339,796 ‘ 
1950 9,548,342 4,366,547 45.7 1948 3,916,318 1,852,863 47.3 
1 4,7 2 : 
Preferred Accident ................... 1946 $8,400,065 $5,617,103 66.9% te oO a8 reored 7 
1947 11,664,841 —6,721,903 57.6 ate 
1948 9,857,536 4,782,215 48.5 United Pacific Insurance.............. 1950 $11,375,606 $5,013,926 44.1% 
1949 9,617,511 4,268,635 44.4 


(Continued on Page 44) 


9,683,890 6,248,393 
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June 22, 1951 


For the want of a nail 


Here’s something you’ll never read in a 
newspaper. A man loses a nail in a punch 
press .. . he’ll be out of work for a few days. 

Yes, it’s too small, too unimportant tomake 
the news... particularly these days, when 
our national emergency holds the headlines. 

But think of that loss of a nail in terms of 


our national emergency. It represents that 


which is robbing 410,000,000 man days 
annually from our national productive capac- 
ity. It is typical of all the minor, non-fatal 
accidents that are wiping out of our needed 
production all that 1,350,000 workers could 
produce in an entire year. 

Right now, we need planes, tanks, guns 


to make our country strong. We need pro- 
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ductive capacity . . . greater productive 
capacity ... to prevent a world-wide war. 
Could it be that loss of production due to 
accidents will weaken our national defense? 
Could it be that for the want of a nail a 
battle . . . our battle, will be lost? 
Let’s be on the safe side. Let’s work... all of 


us...to prevent all accidents everywhere, now. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


110 MILK STREET > BOSTON 7, MASS. 


FOR ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE OR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, SEE YOUR LOCAL EMPLOYERS’ GROUP AGENT, THE MAN WITH THE PLAN 
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Auto Prop: Daainge i ai ca seais 119,226 64,538 54.1 
> re1Ies 
New York State Experience of eg Rey hee aaa ee mee 
(Continued from Page 37) OD EIR SE SOIT SESS 5 RE ap 6,627 2,072 31.2 
SUP OUN eiitc 5 cd lieing ee ea aE ME Died RRR SS ae . hes ace 
. CSIR 2555: ho oa eiek 6 pee he eee eee es Fb : u 
Merchants Indemnity Ss a: Ze / 
POSE on pe apne i 2 $209 “oe ‘aie Buraisgcy: and: THew ss sos teats 82,516 19,811 24.0 
Laabiltty Other Than Auto ............5.. 13,293 11,033 83.0 
Rae SM eis. wuss cons 177,034 75,764 42.8 Total... 2.00. sss eeeeeee eee ees $3,389,494 $2,088,181 61.6% 
Aare Bib. DeamMare 36. 6k is iss oases ce ss 69,267 32,941 47.6 Marteeal Granee Meee 
Pte cg | Re on). Se ae 884 eer aciaie . 8 Pay = 
-T): tithes Then A 335 F 1s Workmen’s ‘Comp: san ea be as S's we $185,241 $128,088 69.1% 
a Pere ee mre Petes che ee a sae 17.887 5 959 20.4 Liability Other Thai ee 375,932 138,162 368. 
BR ae anime eee ce 6.292 3/089 49.1 AsitG Waabiity 6ckn a se ae ees ae 2,217,472 1,042,931 47.0 
urglary and Theft ..........-.+..+e+e00: ’ oe : Muto Prop. Damaee asic sooo eee ees ee 438,887 47.6 
B Avto Physical Damages. 3s 635526 sakes ase oe 372,303 149,443 40.1 
Total......-.sse0eeeeeeeeeees $285,201 $128,084 449% PD. Other Than Auto........cccccccseee 11,283 2.951 26.2 
Merchants Mutual Totals see oas ce ewe peewee $4,083,887 $1,900,382 46.5% 
WARE se ree or wo bisa eugene eee $283,786 $145,279 51.2% 
Group Accident t Health: ........: 2.5.2... 13,233 7,080 53.5 National Surety Corp. 
Wotkmen 6 Sai: 5.55 ...ciss- veces des ess 1,097,454 586,344 53.4 Group Accident & Health................. $1,294 $61 4.7% 
Liability Other Than Auto ............... 333,852 135,094 40.5 Wy orpett 5: AOOUID 350 8 ok Skee es 109,360 46,143 42.2 
PR OE He os as 6 5 nice wa Se SRE RS 3,887,124 1,931,176 49.7 Liability Other Than* Auto: .. 20... 5. 6 ..556- 91,836 66,392 72.3 
Auto Prop, Damage .......--.++.++sss++- 1,512,988 705,128 46.6 aN MEY hiss h sanccate cis eicrs kas’ 258,664 130,986 50.6 
Auto Puysical, Damage ~....2)0. ...22.5.055% 51,837 17,757 34.3 ASICG Feud TPATHA@E 2 ois cc Sin er cle g en 102,354 57,163 55.8 
Pa). Sothier Than: Aste 23.5.6 0.5 ce lke es 48,886 18,104 37.0 Pa) tomer Phen AGO. ooo sboc soe cas 7,673 2,134 27.8 
Co ESE ek Ste oo. Sa RN ar ee pear rye 35,749 17,773 49.7 PaMelity soso oa es see ene Le oo as 737,723 236,917 32.1 
Ea © gig OES Serer e ay ah nl aciney lLact ir} irae we Bite Shey, Sep St UA 1,017,683 41,421 4.1 
(Bry) bey eee Peep ar Dore fe $7,264,909 $3,563,735 AON90 elas oer Cato chee na ees 65,382 40,584 62.1 
Bireiery sand “Pert. os acy ised eee ater 895,830 270,414 30.2 
Michigan Mutual Liability ‘cs $ ‘ Total $3,287,799 $892,215 71% 
Se IRE Bay Pear any yy eh Men Aas a $ siege srekea fe) &:) En I, 20/, sole ALK 
Group Accident & Health................. 5,397 2,927 54.2 
Workmen's ACM: 6 weiss cede ee aw'e 2,022,003 1,326,958 65.6 New Amsterdam Casualty ea) cs ss 
Liability Other Than Auto................ 329,704 120,191 36.5 ACI Ra bs (21s he Aicteciominielcie sis < sles aM nie ene 3's « $105,516 $37,125 35.2% 
Pee TS eee oe 264,237 113,795 43.1 EEO U PORS eer eesy geeaeeaead o 9e eres eee 21,699 2,967 13.7 
WSO FO POADIBRS o3s's os ae whe ecm dice cee 110,756 73,022 65.9 Group Accident @ Tealth... 0.53.0. ..5...22 67,059 20,060 29.9 
Reh) SOV SICAl  RPAMMAVE | 5.55506 sic dnc. s'n ets is 30,626 13,462 44.0 Workmen’s Comp. ..........-......+-++--- 2,401,789 1,936,305 80.6 
P30 other Phan Auto s655.505 004-5. .s sss 39,834 27,882 70.0 power St i DAN PUUCO 55 eens one nies Rory sseiiee rip 
ST Ee SP SON eo aR eo ee es Besse ema Sea uto Liability ..... 6... cee eee ee eee eee eee 190,746 ol, . 
Bataleiy SCs ER Eos; eae eng tae ee ee ge Te Sa Souk Auto Prop. Damage...................+..- peti wi mgd 
AMO LHYSICAl WDAMAGE Ses sk noises ses a ,079 17,25 63. 
MALS RRS ete ok Pe $2,802,615 $1,678,237 50.907. #49, Cer BAR ASLO: -.) 5). 3. 8 cues ee > aie Lt 10.1 
MIMI ase cel owt a u's seas ee Sula 93, 13,645 14.6 
. RCI oes oon ic an Re a eee Sea eae 226,309 108,878 48.1 
oo ca, $604,320 $330,893 sa.7q Glass ..-..... peacanonnt sda Fee apers nar ena 253,178 77,006 30.4 
“soe OO aS CB aah Se pt Ra RO 588,047 401,658 68.3 Burglary “TC MOR 2 5 ee gg aac ta Ie Ma 360,752 153,784 42.6 
Groun werent & PHealth: oc 6 sc 6cc.uc< sss 1,138,701 674,294 59.2 ee AS zy 
Workmen’s Camp. So i me ars One ate Nia ka 253,167 173,124 68.3 Potal.... 0... sees eres ee eee $8,473,257 $5,416,775 63.9% 
Laapility, ther That Auto... 5: .. 2-66.23 180,167 147,499 81.8 
pe ER CRE LI AER ie 348,442 258,823 74.2 New England Casualty 
Group Accident & Health... 500 06.006. $1,156 $203 17.5% 
VOTE 6 ROOTAD. oa oo os tek Os ca Sa ee a 272,126 195,133 ra Ws 
Liability Other Than BUOLS Chea e eee 148,607 135,707 91.3 
UCI REE [EE 7 | ES tea re na I rN 616,709 542,001 87.9 
ARLO-PTDD. DAIBAGE ooo ghee sah cae see 232,530 171,183 73.6 
Agito Wehysica I aimawe si 5. < sa es so ans 172,261 81,277 47.2 
9: Coimher fan AW ses eee disse 10,790 10,019 92.9 
i oe / Aviad FEMS ae eet oe ACME sew aloo pied 3,019 100.9 
ii th hie lop Pe SRN eV Be see ase s ae oki Wate oo: 3402 =i. ss ss Rates 
SPREE aah a eas Snich raises we mia 27,056 11,391 42.1 
Gali PVE We Tr tie’ bo. Se a a Oe ar erg 57,056 22,365 39.2 
Sprinkler and Water Damage............. 8,476 1,889 22.3 
sellaneeedioe-elepiaammaenabar tein hoes areca ile ol co ene ee $1,553,161 $1,174,187 75.9% 
brokers are finding it so easy to do all their business 
with this agency. New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 4 
AVR ANe SG COND: shai eos owes eae se bcues $10,467 $3,900 37.3% 
. . ; ce : PGC UAADNAEA: os... chads 6 Soha steed 9,888 5,065 51.2 
With our multiple line facilities—embracing prac- ee ee ee ee eee ae 2,689 1,039 38.6 
tically every line except life insurance, you are assured Total $23,044 $10,004 43.4% 
i Se Oe eee ee og re ee ee he eae = ane eRe LoTR ie Be De 46 WR eM. Bie. 1 5 A 47/0 
of complete satisfaction. 
New York Casualty 
z ASST 1, ee hte wis pieces: Winter Sais ly eyes $1,121 Saat 2 MO 
Why make a separate telephone call for each line Group Accident & Health................. 15,378 10,702 69.6 
ee : ” RISTRCUINETI OR ASOMND = ciscie 5 ow nis ishs ssa 63 se 725,442 650,990 89.7 
you need to gp when you can get “all in one stop’ Liability Other Than Auto................ 473,999 367,628 77.6 
at our office? You are invited to visit our conveni- RE SER eer mae ces 1,482,945 1,423,922 96.0 
. : . ARtO SE LO0. AMARC? «os SsaesGisdiveeaween 560,146 378,481 67.6 
ently located office where well trained underwriters in Aso Physical Dentiee........-...<..52+. 486,495 279,741 57.5 
each line will serve you efficiently, speedily and P. D. Other Than Auto.............-.0000: 62,253 25,948 41.7 
Salat iaally Ns erie tea 50,059 9,023 18.0 
intelligently CT NSE sire perpen Spey ate Fa mt bane ae Ea 197,282 6,633 3.4 
RIRGR cake aah deca ca ete ena bwssen ae 93,086 40,351 43.3 
RBRUEMEUA TY, UA ANIL ae oes wince pig e's eto ee 08 106,815 33,851 S17 
THOM AS J Hoc AN INC |S ih CE SO $4,255,021 $3,227,270 75.8% 
6 L 
9 . Norwich Union Fire 
Russell Edgett, President (Norwich Union Indemnity business) . , 
PASCRMIE Mines SC the hac eth a eee aiaies Mare $116 163 140.5% 
NI 7 INDE AV OTeIMEN BS AOBIND, ics secs ka css se adesss 888 50 57 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS Liability Other Than Auto..............6. EC A ne ae re 
s i e RTL het BF". 7 C2 eR eis oe ee a re ee Se 5,544 1,160 20.9 
130 WILLIAM STREET BEekman 3-4200 NEW YORK 7, N. Y.- ASO ZEXUD; ADAMARE : casos ses ob 0s ob ede 2,003 1,462 73.0 
PREG PV SICAl APAMARC 5.255. kiss 6k es 3's 33,584 14,141 42.1 
“ONE OF NEW YORK’S LEADING MULTIPLE LINE AGENCIES” e'), SOener Than Ato. o.oo cca ss 30 20 66.6 
PRBED oe ie ewe ace oh Wlscis aes Sie an Olin eeusts 414 429 103.5 
FIRE - CASUALTY - AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE Burglary het Dig Ip 1 = ¢ ey Cpa a a 455 50 11.0 
peneseri-aae enue Sprinkler and Water Damage............. 4,085 1,396 34.1 
NOM in pre ic caais es aR $48,285 $18,871 39.5% 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1950 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,625,000. $103,339,366. $59,095,773. $44,243,593. 


Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 10,147,710. 6,856,269. 3,291,441. 
Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 9,795,730. 6,388,425. 3,407,305. 
Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 26,621,995. 17,269,325. 9,352,670. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 34,858,112. 26,225,057. 8,633,056. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 39,807,677. 30,226,458. 9,581,219. 
Organized 1909 

Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 425,988. 24,127. 401,861. 
Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT Newark 1, New Jersey PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois pe a San Francisco 6, Calif, 
* Phtendard 
WA protection 2 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT % ane cong FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street s 
Dolles 2, Teves CANADIAN. DEPARTMENTS oo ee sane 


New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C, 
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New York State Experience 
. 
(Continued from Page 40) . . N : U . DER N N 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 
Group Accident & Health................. $55,789 Rr] 47.2% A G 3 ? 
Wine 6 AGOIND. Seek g ack ok peice sank 915,834 491,187 53.6 z $ ; oie : 
PAE A RUNEY 5)o ce des higas'onigixn sees abe ee oc 50,377 235 iS WORLD von : 

SE eNO, SPMMNNRE Eco: cee esos coe ace 14,832 7,323 49.4 4 : INSURANCE E “3 pe ‘ 
Teel. Kapa es $1,036,832 $525,075 50.6% z Eo mevspedle 5 
L is 

Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

DP Oe er ee aan neste aa eee $66,581 $25,074 37.7% 

SRN Ora er Brey Sack Lk sha owes 85,074 43,552 51.2 

Group Accident & Health.............2.5% 7,102 3,939 55.5 

Workmen’s Comp. Re ar ee eae aid 522,173 504,374 96.6 ereites 

ioe Paty | a 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5 206 Sansome St. San Francisco 4 

Auto Prop. Damage. : Amey ae fi as ee 238,726 123,618 518 208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 612 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 17 

GO: BUYERS FIAMMA y, 665s. 6 oo 5 kis 03 0500 3,730 366 9.8 815 White Bldg., Seattle | 317 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

AD) MOPS 4 HAN PASO isis s owin ocueec sabe 24,097 —622 eee 

PG one cnn co tee L eek Anh ce soap ties 27,847 —3,578 see 

EN Cer Ca es alee Sane ea eas aes pe oo tsp eesae Fanos ts 

CTS SES eerie ee eee 51,410 23,091 44.9 rf 

SEINE AK DONORS. occa dew sc oon weasee 161,517 56,043 34.7 % 

Somer and Machinery «oo so ..s.5sc0%.0s00%5's's 188,589 48,520 25.7 IU 

Wawa... 205650 21 : cored AND ITS AFFILIATES, REPRESENTED THROUGH 

ROU ASINES 5505055. ene cs cop eine eeusen ess 6,910 1,885 27.3 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
BU 5205s hose caee Sosa $2,358,705 $1,450,152 61.5% iS IN A POSITION TO GIVE INSURANCE PROTECTION, 

Pacific Indemnity LOSS ADJUSTMENTS AND SERVICE WORLDWIDE. 
Workmen’s Comp. SOARS ee Pa eo eee am $64,273 $27,511 42.8% : m 
oma! “a 1 Pa gk, VS Pepe settee erie te a tee Tee A. |. U. has the “know how’: More than 30 years exper- 

Auto PEREE a 6.sindh ose és 09s os eee OS be. -— 5 — ee o «weak eee ig ove Ps . — - ° ° . 
mee RMR s 6 iss cas 0scckccancus 396 285 719 ience specializing in foreign insurance. Its worldwide 
Auto Physical SPORE eno Seo ccGs seek eon 554 150 27.4 organization enables A. ;. i. to handle claims promptly 
ee ADAGE PAN AGES oo eet, oc es bs ee ee eee He : ° 
NEES. Cb cere supachou.seeterkewseee a aam BOY shen ce and efficiently. A. I. U. is foreign manager for -the 
following American companies: 
AMSEC. autets sxe S aA sakes $66,399 27,946 2.1 

es . as oe FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

Scat: toca THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geena TR ry Ogee eer $115,228 $51,764 44.9% NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Wyte SG ACOUID. ook ow bk eco dk ie sacelc ss : 50.437 "85,693 144.2 NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Liability Other Than Auto................ 78,920 —1;000 ae aa. cata bak erate Dosadary 
/ NEE avy SS RRT Ps css wRAS 9,08° 
— Soniye: Aleta Aarndiniy eis lead Cah, tse ee ene MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Auto Physical Damage... } : : seat : ; 6,938 “a 1,804 26.0 THE FULTON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. D. Other Than Avia Sy Ee A te 143 600 419.6 BIRMINGHAM FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
eal nti elle ee tte AN eh 18,236 4,038 22.1 GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RRS SAREE MC ANP. 212,633 127/230 59.8 COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Pervtary and THe. ooo. hoicses cosh bas 3,461 3,761 108.7 

Was. 6 ot Eseeeh cece soc cees $784,109 $378,697 48.3% Have your insurance agent or broker contact us in order 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn. Casualty that we may assist you with your Insurance Problems. 

Liability Other Than Auto................ $95 - es .-% 
IO SAROMY® Kauccue cur whe nsec ea scene URS. Poke vacee Lise 
tO EOD: PPMOROE Ss nc sows bec ee boson es 704 27 3.8 
Muto Fyeical AMAL... os 66a. 66k ssc case Br. 8 ieee renee 
. 89; SOMMET Cah AUOS osu fk eons cca 69 663 960.9 SEG 7 sTI PME. 2 esa shee sc oe eens 527,584 342,744 65.0 
BA wR AGO EF MYSICAN TSAMARE 6 os) 5 6 6 oss 353s wc. 107,136 58,528 54.6 
RN ices es ace ee neti $2,798 $690 PARTS PD thier Dhan Ate 6666 isa se ee ass 18,029 4,700 26.1 
Pagsetia ses Oe taniossa wie oes wea Gh bieew «eas 4,855 2,929 60.3 
_ Penn. Threshermen & Farmers Mutual Casualty ao oe Aa 
Workmen’s COMP. ... 2.00. crereveccserece $31,112 $11,411 BO oe SAG R EB eae tee e er Deer PEEL ean ter 54,481 25,027 46.0 
Liability Other Than Auto................ 933 —20 bea Bittelaty sand Gel. sc ccakei aisle cssese ss 146,444 61,256 41.8 
Auto Liability ..................scseeeee. 3,890 26 of BV aber 0 aINaCr i; Oss cos ce Peer ssi se takes BOo | Ae ee, abe 
Auto Property Damage...............++.. 1,566 841 53.7 
i; 1p Asner: aneh BUG: ck..ceokSacu cue, DY. heokeun Hf Weta oat) rege BES Suede $3,136,501 $2,066,532 65.9% 
MUMGIG peaks ioeccin tree ae $37,600 $12,258 32.6% Public Service Mutual 
: ’ LSU SS Ske ute MR reece ere $35,853 $25,948 72.4% 

Phoenix Indemnity p iWaormnns (Com. Soest secces Seese ses eee 1,027,842 690,616 67.2 
Accident ..........0000seee eee eeeee eee eees $132,688 $51,428 38.8% Liability Other Than Auto................ 583,852 230,675 39.5 
Health .. ee Pie eee 16,549 9,380 56.7 PNSINED UE ROUVININD) Soo 1s indy sels antes ow one sows oat 1,592,069 809,859 50.9 
Group Accident de | |S) i, Gs eae ees 1,552 2,243 144.6 Cele Gos Sie CT 2 ea rae Ce 426,773 235,061 55.1 
Workmen S Comp. CR Lea hE TE 254,507 69,849 27.4 ARO rE NgsICAl WaAMACE. 662. kosisaecstss sass 5,195 6,020 115.9 
Liability Other Than Auto................ 234,021 —12,044 wees PS DOr Than Auto... <.. 5.2.66 6-0%.; 12,157 12,694 104.4 
SE ee ee 455,162 198,120 43.5 
UNG EP OD POMBO. occu seus sean 173,154 78,061 45.1 ANGI ce shes Sos oem Sa e:s $3,683,741 $2,010,873 54.6% 
Moto Physical Daniace....%.. skescssncncs 14,341 4,417 30.8 ; 

P. D. gas ©, nC ee ee 13,965 —9,249 Bago Royal Indemnity 
pidelity Pa Ae RA eee Te 4,275 —2,012 AGHENE Geese sua aee oe toe ae See abet se $148,144 $32,420 21.9% 
mie’ ink Aisin oh uber aGiee hoe se ne ages bie she 5,390 eee as EET RE EE Be Se hes en Rt ere ney See ae 44,602 28,403 63.7 
: vecl oe SS PERO aes he ee ae 32,304 15,125 46.8 Group Accident & Health... . 2.222... 005< 145,711 108,550 74.5 
te ary ~~ heft. Dette sete este eee ees 66,694 38,618 57.9 MUTED S NOOIND sss soca essa wee enews oo 2,281,975 1,698,795 74.4 
Wa a De . achinery.................004. 10,239 3,473 33.9 isapiuity Other Dhan Auto. 2:50.60... 1,343,906 750,918 55.9 
EOE CPOE ow hes Sep Sere eh eaten sco es 929 351 O77 PSE ROME, ys ss Sipe eae ensee eS ¥ ove 3,394,024 2,531,953 74.6 
Tot: aS = POD POD, SPAMNNRE ..5 css <a.5 eis bae cee ee bees 1,156,806 783,971 67.8 
UE base Serges ating. sed rater scy> $1,415,770 $447,760 31%" Auto "Physical: Damage 2503. ee was 112,404 121,372 108.0 

Pref —— ae) MOL eT- SURE PAEO sc dss woe vas eee 140,857 108,501 77.0 
Lo referre ccident : i RAO IEG nh snot os ORS ar Kp hie CAS e ee aoe 186,705 93,670 50.2 
“gg lea he eee $151,331 $35,224 RO SPY oa a aterm Gs tees oy isk ibs 67,721 3,486 5.1 
“3 A ee EA es Tees 38,466 19,216 50.0 BMPR Wale how Oa eas 4 aS poe ap ieee owed 256,179 128,472 50.1 
le Accident ar | Uae eg ane eee _ 9,254 2,945 31.8 ESTOS EN ge Ec. pak bi tbe | Ren ee ean oer 723,288 388,033 53.6 

forkmen’s Comp. Sore eee NII he Fae 388,846 265,536 68.3 BOUCT ANd MACKNETY |), <uis cacccieees oe 143,547 12,666 8.8 
Liability Other Than Auto................ 272,198 187,061 68.7 
eS i a eee 1,412,532 1,062,863 75:3 DA fore eke skew ye aw hase $10,145,869 $6,791,210 66.9% 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
St. Paul - Mercury Indemnity 
PROCTER i cies oh OE ne Ol pa buck edie Goaiest $12,126 $10,639 87.7% 
Group Accident & Health... ......5..605.... 14,210 4,497 31.7 
Wrormiiens Come.” 92320554 oe ss 397,275 226,573 57.0 
Liability “Other ‘Than Atito... 60 313,068 73,778 23.6 
PU Talay oss ik tea ee oie sb ok bee tawe 923,380 497,224 53.9 
AUG @2OD: DAMARE cere e 8s Oe EES 343,531 157,874 46.0 
PUL: EUV SICAl I AINAME OF. os. Soli ecins eee) ew sa ee 25 sate 
Pi UMC PRA ROLOCS 65 osc eS awe eye a 8% 53,956 7,684 14.2 
RE ie es cael ye came eas So wiaise we 7,194 2,363 32.9 
STON er ric hs ao here Rete teu cap Done cawe 322,277 16,400 Si 
GES ee rs ts Wie ene ae pene eee 37,196 14,851 39.9 
Pisrelaty: Bue Pe Neiima |. ancien See he oa 58,303 15,026 25.8 
PMR aa teie gat, eo conga ev Ka $2,482,516 $1,026,934 41.4% 
Seaboard Surety 
Liabitity Other fian- Autos. ish diss os $6,550 $1,029 15.7% 
Pee POOL: PAAR NIECO iii 's op ¢ ohn<o s westerns oe 1,389 —500 Nea 
PEI MBI iy is ciara as canes Rank ee erates cia Bucs ois eee 182,391 49,610 27.2 
TEE a alban Nae ee ne oer sestvinis wee 474,518 36,710 LE 
PAT LAT Ys TAM LTE 28sec soln Sea Vad Sorte 12,438 2,002 16.1 
ri Le) 7 Need ae Ro pele Oe Une $677,286 $88,851 13.1% 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Group, Accident a Freagith. . 6... 6... ees e- $13,669 $16,325 119.4% 
Wire BC OI oe ot aren waens 155,656 43,432 27.9 
Liability Other Than Auto......... Ye 16,342 7,913 48.4 
PRAIEAY. TAIT ng cts eo ees edie on a be Se ture Re 22,916 2,083 9.1 
PO CE TOU SIMA GES o sic gcse sive spew hse ee 9,501 11,565 121.7 
Auto: Physical; Damawe. 0 cs ke mAs eta 1,345 438 32.6 
Ej CRASS ee Ra ER $219,429 $81,756 37.3% 
Security Mutual Liability 
Group Accident: aiealthn. . 5...560 60 cee $3,812 $908 23.8% 
WIGHKING HS OUD lira. ais aoe hile eb cea ben 527,883 366,752 69.5 
Luamity Oper cE nan Ago. 6:5 0.608 ccac ee 3 1,227,632 521,194 42.5 
AAtO SIREN ak eeled Stas SS ci naieos ets 315,234 137,036 43.5 
AUEO SE TOD? SIOTOARES SS o oink cies sale Reco es a 127,517 98,866 125 
GSP RR EE AR Gay isl en 41,644 33,165 79.6 
PALO) FY SICAL DATARS es eieiccacee ee 44,480 39,434 88.7 
P. a9; eer 1 tans POO. ods os soa sk oka 24,337 14,972 61.5 
BPG rates bet aos re bcs acisiss eter ake $2,312,539 $1,212,327 52.4% 
Standard Accident 
PUCEMIRMEE To Sites UOTE eee ee ek iia eee $42,353 $10,178 24.0% 
ELSES 1 AIRS Cg Uta Aly UR Ae npeth ae tee ae Rea a 9,685 1,968 20.3 
Group Accident: & Pealthy.( ). e235. es0. 6.5: 156,545 47,513 30.4 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health............ MeN St pleats Se 
WV OLMINET 5: GOMID. Sik os ce oc sos See Noten cake 1,092,885 1,073,333 98.2 
inamity Other: Iie: AUton.s sae. de ro8 es 740,118 271,809 36.7 
PMAED: “ESTA OMALW) oie ok vislcciee 8's as elk couewns 1,925,381 808,276 42.0 
PUNO) TOW AU RMIANe ots 8a 5 Soe ce 8. 720,505 413,764 57.4 
PRLOCE DVBICAL AAA RE so 5 Maes ieis emo s 16,093 6,047 37.6 
BS Ao SOCMEL ENON LREO a 056 55-0. oeisk ok es Boeke 58,152 16,956 29.2 
BETTE rar thas Ona ae ee ee 96,830 39,168 40.5 
RMAEARUN 1 (Ha Aeains Ge aieie a eins <n aus se oS oe 404,585 — 34,859 sehen 
SE ROR Ra i chapel ea a ene ot SR edt ae oe mee 101,127 35,577 35.2 
WUOCPIACY ANU Mets. sco oes ok 255 oe oo 172,135 64,653 37.6 
2) Lf 5 IRR 8 29 ok ee yd toa $5,536,415 $2,754,383 49.8% 
State Insurance Fund 
Wa OGEMEN'S MSOMIO: ww. s cian Ocoee So eeees $44,614,553 $37,930,635 85.0% 
PUAN ir scree ties. s ads Smee he $44,614,553 $37,930,635 85.0% 
Sun Indemnity 
PROMO Git Genwi pale eae bein Sai Gk wae ee $84,728 $23,335 27.5% 
(21S RRR 0B 7 ON oa PE neh gn SCP SP ae 72,995 36,405 49.9 
WOGEMINEH S AOOUID. So oii otic sce boca cs 673,079 349,916 52.0 
Laapiity Other Than. Autoicisi:<. ocd... 415,577 179,785 43.3 
Pe 22 Ve 27 ARES SR ae i eg 1,418,476 1,052,530 74.2 
PROUD EOD RPA N OE os 5s bo aca wheel alk as 460,296 241,276 52.4 
Agta ERY sical Damase soo eco cco isa de 32,114 21,423 66.7 
PAHO. OUMON DHA DULG 5 5,0 weciss o's ete ty. 29,862 27,019 90.5 
PR REAE Gale Matton Stax slarig Sree Rees toy cc -skcaae ale 10,644 53 5 
COC. Vi iene meh Te peunieinn eu eheth Marcu Eats 8,835 —380 ante 
MED ERSes8he55 5 yt corcanavh 5 Selaicen eases a cals Rae Rea 86,632 42,289 48.8 
Loch ES gai, Uae 3 an le 293,843 87,462 - 29.8 
MUSU  Vntaer et etre 2s iudastapnninrs $3,587,081 $2,061,113 57.5% 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
PASPAEMCTAE: abot etaic Gra eatin ce ORR wha $2,073,362 $724,881 35.0% 
Health .. He Sd SY RIE SAS eae ee 149,721 55,687 37.2 
Group Accident & Health.................. 8,584,834 5,851,056 68.2 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health............. 151,742 14,548 9.6 
NV OUMAMER SOOM o.oo oa 5c 6 aie. s ob a os ayelans 12,124,957 8,010,902 66.1 
Liability Other: Phan ARTO 3 oc4 3. Seis 3 3,861,127 2,375,607 61.5 
PICO RARDIN 8 8 os Nine aa a ees 1,845,486 1,119,840 60.7 
iS | A 2 oe Re $28,791,229 $18,152,521 63.0% 
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COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-5195 











Travelers Indemnity 
WCERINIGINS MOMS 556 fad cers oie o'm « aetesbo be 
Liabiity: Other 1 han Auton: <6. oe. as es. ss 
PUNO eAAOUNG . ce lecic tcc enaiidectns sede ba dae 
PGSES EEO RIQIARE oo ic Se Weicleaiapiecinee tea oe 
AG OV SICAL PAINAGE ss iliac ciace tenes 
5 CORNER Ee DAM V AUG ss seins cise. cc cee's s 
PICHON = ciotscce se BPE Pee Cho eer eae 
SCOR eae oa Seed eata ak ee one eee 
EL o ae eee Rane to ecaral ea 5) 6 wwe olsun ecaone 
Pa EY ANG: VON so << aia a dels aels ss eo wie 30 
Bower and Machimery << ccccccse cece ecco se 


United National Indemnity 
MECTOCHE een at encin dita die car emetic 
PANS Ne ig ree arch cali pe Sreveltial ee eatenceaiaars 
Wreoskmen’s Comp. * ii. Si sii sci csecccedan 
Liability Other Flatt Autos. 6.005. ws ci ce-e 
RECENT ERM OR NON ores, oo (55k 5) sore. Wiest Miia a orseidiearginsd sa 
PEGE PEO SD ARE 5a sce cc sein bs cee renn be 
AatOrs PR VSICaE DAMAGE 6 acoso 00 dierere ters odio 
Per Other 6 hatt Aut coke séwconteee's 
DOE aia ate a So sarealses Oo ak oes eee Case 


United Pacific Indemnity 
SUROEY acco a eee ce NRE cde we neu slemawSe 


United States Casualty 
PERG IEIN RS 02s sate a2; salsa) we mid ee ee aida bole es 
DREN Src Las shears salen Sane moses 
Group Accident é: Health) ..i:....6.é008. Jes 
WireruetinG (© OIDs 5 xs occas sects wip woe we Se 
biabinty Other Than Ato... 0 eas ccs. 
PIRGE CEGIIEW: ac 3c: 5 ae shapes se whee el atsreee « 
Ante Prop: Damage ose ci oc es eee ces 
Atte -PRvsical Damages As oi0.5 sc cicice ec cie'es 
Pil Cuneo” thatr AUtOe oie hese cs 
PME Sh Sack oo LS wscle Hb sia sioce Male a xcs 


United States F. & G. 
PO CVCTAE ia. oad cece ste ids. aye dh Raid Se airs inns cee 
PU GRUG Eis lect ss chalet x acute hala side ial Cad) RlYidie'e we 
Group: Accident& Healthis 0:56 .asecicie ewes 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health............ 
WW MICHEAL OMNES Sg aia co cic hos slstaiarnine 
Lsabuty Other Phan Auto, : isi. occa cn 
PRR A NORE ogc is Go og eras a wien bk aoe 
PRAM NO © GCN a FANE 5 oc Siig ins 305s sales eee 
ASA PUY SICAL DAMAGC s< yikes ckewcieceas va 
Be CeCe UAW UIs Soins waren dined sinaes 
RED ose Cue ies cig baega ec tis yea aan ae 


PR TAEM YT AMG HRROEE,. irsc sich mele siad adele 
Wi ANGE PARA E  e Uislal ie alge sie a mite eaters 


PRGtARSS pone eee a kalekcees 


Universal Indemnity 
PACT RTE Boh aa bof Blac Cab ole Sid ele Sawae 
DoS etd ag Rage Os ee eS ee 


Utilities Mutual 
WA esprit, SE OSE os 5 ood. x dis see eeu bin es 























$11,789 $7,790 66.1% 
495,251 181,875 36.7 
9,615,198 6,108,212 63.5 
4,468,484 2,403,102 53.8 
457 3,097 677.6 
663,840 193,375 29.1 
212,727 56,494 26.6 
555,604 104/220 18.8 
331,315 209,688 63.3 
1,122/054 443,260 39.5 
643,353 192,824 30.0 
$18,120,072 $9,903,946 54.7% 
i er oa — 
2 a ee sata 
30,734 14,561 47.4 
19,427 21,860 112.5 
132,599 148,901 112.3 
51,338 47,048 91.6 
20,592 3,001 14.6 
9,537 —460 2M) 
224 1,516 6768 
451 3 6 
1,977 1,521 76.9 
2/995 589 19.7 
$270,063 $283,540 88.3% 
i Ok %o 
ee, ee Jo 
$24,379 $4,688 19.2% 
6,675 4,102 61.5 
18,325 6.924 37.8 
935,591 470,840 50.3 
658,780 329,672 50.0 
1,527,206 948,846 62.1 
569,509 316,328 55.5 
56,121 44/817 79.9 
59.917 19,661 32.8 
16,575 265 1.6 
46,488 9,093 19.6 
117,686 37,364 31.7 
260,270 97,443 37.4 
$4,297,522 $2,290,043 53.3% 
$212,116 $111,238 52.4% 
27,386 6,615 24.2 
70,889 42,930 60.6 
it. <a 1 
3,199,484 2,366,784 74.0 
2,234,710 1,622,347 72.6 
4422173 3,976,193 89.9 
1,609,419 857,520 53.3 
18,102 5,953 32.9 
182,604 103,523 56.7 
271,879 146,477 53.9 
603,479 336,351 55.7 
430,155 195,312 45.4 
971,703 429,723 44.2 
6,081 4,423 72.7 
$14,259,544 $10,187,315 71.4% 
$62,870 $57,440 91.4% 
20,473 6,746 33.0 
$83,343 $64,186 77.0% 
$1,518,096 $1,743,890 114.8% 
$1,518,096 $1,743,890 114.8% 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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1950 Casualty Business of Stock 
Fire Companies on Countrywide Basis 


The following tabulation shows the 1950 results in the casualty lines of 47 fire 


insurance companies ona countrywide basis. 


These companies, licensed in New 


York State, are qualified to write casualty lines under the multiple line underwriting 


laws in effect throughout the country. 
fied, 


50% of which actually produced casualty business. 


In all, about 90 fire companies are so quali- 


Total earned premiums 








amounted to $13,069,822 Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Ds Se ESS <5 oc cosee ss ewsas<oese $801 $ 92.9% 
Amerscan Fidelity Fire... ........-0s0..0s00s 1,079,745 700,908 64.9 
PER INS 8s ok st oo 0 asd shoes sesese 300 12 42.3 
American Insurance Co...................0555 452,525 340,882 130 
ES SS Se Re AS ee ee ee eee 209,042 147,970 70.8 
British & Foreign Marine..................-- 124 53 42.7 
ees IIS SBS. ob nies on wos ove ps sianins 138 67 48.6 
IS on, ha ead bacon ban asdaenccwn 14,704 298 2.0 
IEE SERED ee ed a ey PP nei 38,566 13,528 35.1 
Ng SS ee er ee aera y 12,124 7,857 64.8 
Eoutebls Fire & Marine. ......... 25. 0000002 7,713 2,705 35.1 
Federal Insurance Co..............0.-s0eeeees 2,623,985 975,141 37.2 
we OS Oe eee ere 26,838 8,058 30.0 
Fire Association of Philadelphia.............. 125,975 63,920 50.7 
EN he oS, oc oac iete Sees weap ans 2 205,349 1,086,260 49.3 
ES ES ee er eerie a 164,690 —65 Be 
Re Ri ND. 5 wat ssc sleroe puines 14,704 298 2.0 
SE ER ie oA sca Ce tue wasA ine a2 76,274 50,058 65.6 
NE Re nn rr 42,788 12,576 29.4 
ES OE a IS ES eer ery Seer 551,337 271,564 49.3 
Ins. Co. of North America................... 653,654 382,565 58.5 
Liverpool & London & Globe................. 746 483 64.7 
Marine Insurance Co., Ltd.................... 298,148 115,702 38.8 

Mochnmics & DEAGOTS. .. . 0.0. icc secs cscecos 30 —140 
Milwaukee Insurance Co...................+5- 39,911 810 0 
ee a 14,704 298 2.0 
National Fire Ins. of Hartford............... 408 —1,894 

Pierne Senn SOBs: Coos oo ce oa de ieee ewe 404 182 45.0 
Pat a RNIN oS cs sacs ae k's.c5o we oo 2,578 4,395 170.5 
Northwestern Fire & Marine................- 173 84 48.6 
SU UMM Soke en Sc Se oe cee se bine bs 6550S 89,589 63,415 70.8 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine................. 44,522 75,847 170.4 
gn a ee Ee 63,910 22,417 35.1 
Patemac tasarance Co... ..... 2.00.5... ccc ccese 3,597,516 1,876,904 S22 
Providence Washington ..............+.00+> 153,953 182,948 118.8 
Seer ENT SOO) 54 ooo sec bese e sawceses 1,653 456 27.6 
Reliance of Philadelphia..................... 31,493 15,978 50.7 
eS 2 © Ser ey ee reer es 767 345 45.0 
OE. A ee ee rn re 176,129 68,328 38.8 
Springfield Fire & Marine................... 3,493 5,000 143.1 
NE SS STERESS “6 SRS ee rene een See 606 167 27.6 
Thames & Mersey Marine................... 58 25 43.1 
DARE 5 ccs oo0-co acer 0s sehen ewraases 14 —65 Seet 
Ey EN ek in nGca ayo cb sseulnene ee 104 50 48.1 
ee ee eee 247,390 99 398 40.2 
Virsa Fore & Marine... ... .. 0000. .600s006ees 101 92 91.1 
World Fare & Marine... 665000 cecsccceecce 46 59 128.3 

DO Ge ery Lance sesonnes sotcaceaceens $13,069,822 $6,596,798 50.5% 

ij guaranteed for future delivery only 

Effect of Inflation where the manufacturer has an assured 

(Continued from Page 5) supply of raw materials, parts, and la- 


on an area and frontage basis. How- 
ever, those revisions were based upon 
the experience of policy years 1947 and 
1948 and do not reflect current condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, they will afford 
some relief on a line of business, which 
has been unprofitable, and they should 
result in some increased premium vol- 
ume in 195i. 
Other Casualty Lines 

As to the effect of inflation on the 
other casualty lines, the story of each 
fits neatly into the familiar pattern of 
ever increasing loss costs and the need 
for greater amounts of insurance, a need 
of which few assureds are cognizant. In 
the fields of burglary and glass insur- 
ance, values and replacement costs con- 
tinue to climb. This applies with equal 
force in boiler and machinery, where 
the need for greater U. & O. limits con- 
tinues unabated. 

In accident and health insurance, the 
continued shrinking of the purchasing 
power of the dollar calls for a review 
of the benefits, which may have been 
adequate when bought, but may be far 
from adequate in the light of the current 
cost of living and of medical services. 

The possibility of increased produc- 
tion in 1951 on these other casualty lines 
is there. Its realization is up to the pro- 
ducers. 

In industry generally, prices are sub- 
ject to change without notice. They are 





bor available at known costs. For many 
forms of coverage, the insurance busi- 
ness is in the unenviable position of 
guaranteeing the prices of its products 
for a year, or even for three years. And 
this without any assurance of stability 
in its costs of labor and claims, the in- 
gredients of its products. Such a set of 
circumstances practically guarantees in- 
creased production and decreased prof- 
its! 

In any consideration of the adverse 
effects of inflation upon the economy, 
one can easily drift into a state of mind 
whereby that same insidious inflationary 
influence can convert a moderate meas- 
ure of caution into a plethora of pessi- 
mism. Certainly the storm warnings are 
up, but there is no hurricane on the 
horizon! 


Advertising Makes Hay 
The ad manager was haranguing the 
salesmen on the value of his advertising. 
When he finished with a confident flour- 
ish, he asked: “Now, any questions?” 
An old senior salesman was something 
less than “sold” on advertising. Wav- 
ing his order book, he shouted: “Can 
you show me a single order that adver- 
tising ever put in my book?” “No, 
replied the ad manager. “But can you 
show me a bale of hay that the sun ever 
moved into the barn!” 
—From Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


Account Selling Plan 


(Continued from Page 8) 


in your favor that this client will wel- 
come an opportunity to secure broader 
protection. 

Here’s an easy one—the corner gro- 
cery store where you have practically 
all of the insurance including an O 
& T. liability policy. But stop and think 
a moment! The corner does have prod- 
ucts liability exposures, and he may 
have assumed some contractual liability 
in connection with the lease he signed 
for the store. What’s the answer? A 
storekeepers liability policy will provide 
more suitable protection for this client. 
So jot this down for attention on the 
line record. 

Your Prize Risk 

Then ae is that prize risk of yours 
—the B.C. Manufacturing Company. 
You ie handled most of their in- 
surance since they first started operat- 
ing in that little one-story plant. Yes! 
At that time an M &C liability policy 
seemed to fill their needs for liability 
protection. Then they moved to a four- 
story building with an elevator, so you 
added elevator liability insurance to 
their program. Now they are building 
a new and larger plant, so you issued 
an owners protective liability policy to 
protect them against claims that might 
arise out of the construction opera- 
tions. Really, we are not exaggerating. 
We have seen this happen all too fre- 
quently—even to the point where the 
various liability coverages were placed 
in different companies. 

You probably know what the recom- 
mendation is by now. It’s high time to 
coordinate the liability program under 
a comprehensive general liability pol- 
icy. Upon careful recheck of the ex- 
panding operations of the A.B.C. Man- 
ufacturing Company you may find that 
new sales offices or warehouse locations 
are being planned in other states. You 
may also find contractual liability expo- 
sures that have been assumed through 
the acceptance of incoming purchase 
orders, This leads to a natural discus- 
sion of products liability and emphasizes 
the need thereof. Of course, all addi- 
tional exposures can be included in the 
comprehensive general liability policy. 

Some agencies, in a manner of speak- 


ing, have “dodged” the subject of boiler 
and machinery insurance in the belief 
that it was too technncal for them. 
If, by any chance, you have felt this 
way, your line records are now show- 
ing a whole new field of opportunities. 
Many risks, such as apartment buildings, 
mercantile, or office buildings, have 
heating boilers that should be insured. 
In manufacturing plants there are vari- 
ous types of boilers, pressure vessels, 
engines, generators and power machin- 
ery. The field men or engineers of 
your companies will gladly assist you 
in preparing proposals on boiler and 
machinery insurance. Furthermore, it 
is your responhibility to bring all in- 
surable exposures to the attention of 
your clients. 


Group Disability Programs 


The review of your clients’ accounts 
should also uncover numerous risks that 
are eligible for a program of group 
disability insurance (accident, ‘health and 
hospitalization). Employe insurance plans 
are now recognized by most firms as 
being an important part of their employe 
relations program. If you have clients 
operating in those states that have en- 
acted non-occupational disability laws, 
frequently referred to as is 
T.D.B., or U.C.D., then you should 
serve their needs by making available 
insurance which will satisfy the statu- 
tory requirements. 

Marketing conditions clearly show that 
the caveat emptor attitude is complete- 
ly passe. Therefore every agent should 
adopt some specific method for extend- 
ing better service and more carefully 
planned protection. We know that you 
will find the account selling method 
both interesting and profitable. 

The analysis required in this type of 
selling may, of course, disclose some 
accounts now on your books perhaps 
hopeless of development because of con- 
ditions beyond your control—or accounts 
that are unprofitable because of the time 
required in handling them. Such dis- 
closures are in themselves beneficial to 
your agency. They will point the way 
to more efficient office operation, there- 
by providing more free time to devote 
to production planning, public relations, 
client education and other constructive 
activities that will build and strengthen 
your agency. 





Country-Wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


Company 
United States Casualty................ 


inited States Ff. Ws... soins ee 
United States Guarantee.............. 


Universal Indemnity 


Western National 
Reinsured by the Firemen’s Fund Indemnity. 


Yorkshire Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident.............. 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1946 $10,351,483 $5,765,464 55.7% 
1947 14,532,155 8,224,358 56.6 
1948 16,964,728 9,105,744 53.7 
1949 17,121,445 8,124,704 47.5 
1950 17,184,125 8,863,148 51.6 
1946 $50,167,246 $24,138,417 48.1% 
1947 64,635,672 27,985,214 43.3 
1948 81,627,627 37,309,491 45.7 
1949 95,203,110 46,577,502 48.9 
1950 = 100,717,750 50,447,875 50.1 
1946 $5,863,242 $2,844,364 48.5% 
1947 7,449,078 3,423,220 46.0 
1948 10,930,155 4,496,774 41.2 
1949 11,447,218 3,847,793 33.6 
1950 11,494,013 3,289,466 28.6 
1946 $217,174 $135,614 62.4% 
1947 298,161 176,881 59.3 
1948 349,793 193,504 55.3 
1949 402,263 185,507 46.1 
1950 426,408 217,218 50.9 
1946 $4,233,374 $2,086,005 49.3% 
1947 5,696,835 3,092,962 54.3 
1946 $1,816,408 $1,314,992 724% 
1947 2,745,691 1,659,950 60.4 
1948 3,141,617 1,698,246 54.1 
1949 3,452,794 1,953,668 56.6 
1950 2,890,200 1,606,154 55.6 
1946 $23,005,483 $14,330,400 62.3% 
1947 259,806 17,367,943 61.5 
1948 34,809,475 19,590,221 56.3 
1949 37,989,032 20,808,587 54.8 
1950 39,678,524 23,506,473 59.2 
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30.3% and in automobile P.D. 44.3%. 


Company 


Allied American Mutual Fire 
PTS SRN ais oo ca tctew Fine 6 Ps50 Be ins sisle s 
RBtG “Pron, Wamawe noes sais 58 Side wees 


American Eagle Fire 
te UaIAE soos 550 oe ood ba cie eae ere 
Gl Prop ama ee sissies sacs e ceaiediee es 


American Insurance Co. 
Group Accidént & Health. :.....56....6.0 
MV Stectet oO >. Wiccsts ee one oes gears 2.800 
PAdmiity Other than AUtOs.. fo... 666. 6e 882 
etch Penh Bec. i SU Ua ae AR eT 
PRES ck TOs PARI OR gs 5g 3A ob oie loW ein isidin tia wie a's 
RR ETS aga bo 2 Co Sa 
PSD REAEN: Ge COLO? oe: so 0045. 5.5 en ale. oe bnaheise 45 


Boston Insurance Co. 
NU GYTaC aN ISRN OS MCERREN S| 6 '8 io tralia te: oidcxr ale ietalewe’s 
Liapuity, Otner ena AGO. 2. esc dee ss 
PRE AN soo ck ps os ao Save Wo sis 4 he 
PRINS OR OEE. 0 REINO ore co Sia elo Sons 68 $06 sem 
ee. CENCE Tat PRURO Baiiie sid bcs cae Sree 
PRR Ne ree Stet nee sia cit a aris tase tea viele slain 
Glass 


Citizens of N. J. 
PEE Ae Sacks pisces Neils dus sled Sea ec ieene 
PRG: EOD: TIOMIAO oe iibs ose ns sable oe es 


OUR cd:ilens. a's xGieratiiie owe wae 


Connecticut Fire 
PRO” TORY SIDAINA RC isd eis jie bis: Ueio is a. 5 0seve 


Continental 
Fak OE G0) | 2 aR Me 
PRO CE LOD: AMINE < ecco S sews Co Sa te eee as 


a) tt OR Rl Par ee i eae 





Company 


United States Guarantee 
Accident 
VOD IONS OOD 0 seca ets wis sowie nclv ieee 
Laapiity, Other That Atito...... 65.6 .6.606% 
RUG CRAB cies eaves iiss eked Kes 
AU OD PATNA GOs, 665.o%s 6 oes wi sp eacetoons 
PREG SUA TP ITA LS cab sceicced arsré ad  sieesd cae 





Utica Mutual 
POMBE Fe i rpiete a tk a ele GH EY Ove wakes 
Group Accident G Health: .... 50.56.0653. s00%s 
WGERIEH SOON D 555 oo 5 cas hes he sah o Seis 
Liabiity Other Than: Arto... 06.6 6606s esc 
PR LUCE eco s Gahan soles ach eee 
POORG EXOD) TIMIMANO 6 6 ovis acebe esas cess 
ANG. PR GSiCAl AMARE sc oie isis joies ie de maisie'ore 














New York State Casualty 
| Writings of Fire Insurance Cos. 


Last year 28 stock fire insurance companies and two mutuals produced a total 
of $1,404,054 in casualty earned premiums. Total incurred losses on this business was 
i $483,967 for an over-all loss ratio of 34.5%. Most of the business was confined to 
: automobile liability with earned premiums of $1,048,596, and automobile property 
damage with earned premiums of $336,379. The loss ratio in automobile liability was 


























New York State Experience 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Employers’ Fire 
PRO Pag a hak cos hick x's se pemed eas $945 ee5.. Je 
PAS SOO. SIAMRR ON ed gave sid: « Sic u's o Winieles avec 416 we 
i ne $1,361 > % 
Eauitable Fire & Marine 
PACE EOD. DIANA dic o's g20ss dS Bib cate $26 » Oe Pe 
EQUABe Ssh eine cee k eee $26 ; oo %e 
Federated Mutual 
Earned Losses ee Pa, x: $54 ‘:, % 
Premiums Incurred Matte. ANtonE £Ope Damlaee ce ntsc hiiie ccc stl ve see 21 ne 
issn csiiie hawks ds $75 $.. rey 
$967 $1,501 164.5% bshesara ns ; 
268 1,009 376.5 Federal Insurance Co. 
iw z PASE ATE cha els dni Sob eas Raine dele $498,928 $89,606 18.0% 
$1,235 $2,600 210.5% Auto PROD IANA coi sade sks saweweng 150,647 42,839 28.4 
aC ee en re ee 49,575 1: 5 0.4% 
$11,168 $3,260 29.2% ame ancien he nearest 
956 1,708 34.5 Fidelity & Guaranty 
! ; RSs itis cca eats alae $12 $ 1% 
$16,124 $4,968 30.8% Auto Prop. Damage $132 $8 6.1 
NE GEA is vais Serctateen Fan eetwia $132 $8 6.1% 
$211 $.... .. Je Fidelity - Phenix Fire 
e 27 300.0 pS OSS Rr ener $48.825 $17,982 36. 8% 
a sischs esis Puttar Preps Elamage <2 os s.ie3 si ise ob ose 15,654 7,452 47.6 
. vee ON il, Se ea givtor $64,479 $25,434 39.4% 
419 16 3.8 Fire Association of Philadelphia 
z a ute EAU es elas ced aN ie ksere $212 $... % 
$903 $43 48% “Auto: Prop: Damage:...cieeastas bode oo no’ 116 
PORAB oe os padheoin cinco sean’ $3 - ee % 
$575 $7 1.2% sii _— ; 
720 tees rene Fireman’s Fund 
8,727 2,862 32.8 Group Accident & Health................. $2,027 $5,657 279.1% 
3,641 1,239 34.0 PTAC DINOS ro 5 tctce cet ss es nregmreser 267 eek de 
. ee eee AGG UP FOR LIAIIA@O Ss viiscis cas aveceee vise 83 105 126.5 
By es cada hs $2,377 $5,762 242.4% 
= : Hanover Fire 
$13,972 $4,108 294% Auto Prop. Damage..........cceccsceceece $8 $:; % 
? ROMAINE sete Wants 14.n6h'd aasteig aceraite: She sian $8 $.. % 
$759 Sir K 
270 Hartford Fire 
: to ee Re | a ae a eT ee $1,215 . ee % 
$1,029 $.. [96 — ARO PTOPO DEMARE << 0 b.6/5 siencin'e ne vi ersadaiereds 441 
IRB Se arsids ariaiwire'es.angnce sie $1,656 ee Ie 
$15 $8 53.3% 
5 5 Home Fire & Marine 
$15 $8 53.3% Group Accident & Health................ $1,752 $6,196 353.7% 
POUEO LA ONNIE Yo) cwiso soca dblewcaee-enes ad 31 
Auto PEORG DAME RE sco «60 cisies 0:0 Wemme ee vice 12 
$121,221 $58,985 48.7% causes 
39,884 17,935 45.0% TD OURS 6.568 seas as Haale eager $1,795 $6,196 345.2% 
$161,105 $76,920 47.7% (Continued on Page 46) 
PD Other F hat Atte oii 6 sn oi ewes siciee 150,871 79,110 52.4 
CASS. ole Fos Ses ere Od eK ebwtda da owes 19,626 17,864 91.0 
Bucwiasy aad Une se ele se es see oe kc 19,396 6,418 33.1 
EAU a vie te nko a de Sua Scecwcas $11,601,523 $5,709,993 49.2% 
Yorkshire Indemnity 
Scneel Lsates Deseo TOUR: Accident iGr: FCA. c.205 2:6 siedid'e 2 oa $1,169 $66 5.6% 
P a I d Rati WORN te COMI oie cis ods ey NEw oo 179,893 122,652 68.2 
et — atio Liability Other Than Auto................ 117,776 263,842 224.0 
PUNE MMMMIO TE cea eee ay Divided Sos aie nek dialed 302,264 182,113 60.2 
$22,227 See mene Auto Prop. RSMO cs oe so Sea sae ceed 114,061 72,880 63.9 
411,740 110.988 27.0 Auto Physical OE Ie eee ear 10,228 6,871 67.2 
321.263 83,458 26.0 P. D. Cein@r Enath AUG. so laac iced esa 8,316 4,309 51.8 
492,058 280,293 57.0 Fidelity em CAL UN Ne SE to ded 542 450 83.0 
146,029 80,004 54.8 Surety Steck b WER Ow agl lula sar aly Ue Senn te eee 853 vteeees whe’ 
16,249 7,046 43.4 GON aki ofan Halak eM ec ed Re Ae ae abe 32,075 15,691 48.9 
17.951 —4,699 bss DGVIatY aie NOLES con. os kc dale hee ele 148,038 65,367 44.2 
894,596 164,921 18.4 mae ‘ ? 
452,384 —8,204 nem POUA bees RcaGald ok Daitane eeu $915,215 $734,241 80.2% 
ae eae 60.4 Zurich General Accident 
52,274 eee, IE Glee k nc ING d si ake a das dace $3,217 $4,826 150.2% 
8,323 8,191 = Shree Renee: 2/676 2/279 85.2. 
= — roup Acedent Healt. ico. 6 i800 ees 1,220,809 813,579 66.6 
$3,123,186 $887,204 28.4% Workmen’s Comp. ..........-.0-s+0.e00e. 2,624,325 2,495,038 95.1 
Liabinty Other fT ham-Aato. occ. h oc et was 1,333,370 958,614 71.9 
PASTE ID OR SAPRERB I gh De add 'au bo Skwhormg «i 60k 2,486,616 1,662,291 66.8 
$19,314 $2,642 E770 “AGO TODe I AMAGEs <i.s 5 sisiedies <cenxkies sates 853,436 527,746 61.8 
94,835 65,091 68.6 Auto» Physical Damage.............6.000% 5,681 1,887 33.2 
5,575,647 2,925,615 52.5 PD); Other: TRam Amt iit csvset tess cves 143,281 50,347 35.1 
‘ Progen : raat 49.6 pe ES POSTE SE See ere pre 124,506 93,276 74.9 
3,398, ,965,345 46.1 BUCSISEY BUG. FMR ior ois 6c sk See wedded 209,864 75,29 9 
1396,725 643,102 46.0 i es 
540,326 213,188 39.5 WEY chdwise sc wWatdin oes $9,007,781 $6,685,176 74.2% 
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A New Man Looks at A. & H. Business 


Gilbert H. Knight, one of the most 
able of A. & H. managers, who runs a 
large general agency in Cleveland for 
the Federal Life & Casualty, tells the 
following story in his “Knight-O-Gram” 
of a new man’s experiences in selling A. 
& H. insurance Mr. Knight’s story is 
particularly timely in that it gives an 
object lesson for old-timers who are 
inclined to spend too much time worry- 
ing about prospects: 

“Recently a gentleman joined our or- 
ganization who had a splendid record 
over the years as a salesman in other 
lines, mainly specialties. His first week 
in the insurance field netted him 19 
applications all cash in advance on the 
annual premium plan. That, of course, 
was outstandingly good, especially since 
he got his business in strange territory 
on total strangers. 

“T asked him what his first impressions 
were of this new business, and in what 
way it differed from his past lines. His 
instant answer was that ‘in A. & H. 
every person in the country is a pros- 
pect.’ In his past work he had to seek 
out prospects because only a very few 
could use his products or could possibly 
be interested in them. ‘In this business,’ 
he went on, ‘I can bump into any person 
on the street and know he needs what I 
have to sell, and know he is a real pros- 
pect. Sooner or later he will have to 
pay the costs of a disability, and I can 


save him money and take care of his 
problem for him in an easy, effective, 
simple way. Thank God, I am now in a 
business where I don’t have to spend 
50% of my working time seeking out 
prospects!’ 

“The new insurance man further stated 
that the second big kick he got out of 
our business was the feeling that every 
time he sold a contract he was really 
doing good to others. ‘What better work 
is there,’ he asked, ‘than being the in- 
strument that provides food, clothing and 
other necessities for the sick and dis- 
abled and their families?’ ‘A wonderful 
business, everybody a prospect, and a 
product that everyone really needs!’ 

“This man proves his point. In a long 


distance call from him from a_ small 
county seat, he said: ‘Today I set up my 
office in the town’s best restaurant. 


When a person walks in, I invite him to 
have a cup of coffee and then write his 
app. Have written nine today. Every- 
body wants A, & H. insurance. All I 
have to do is to let them know I have 
the best of its kind to sell. They are 
very happy to buy and I am happy I 
can let them have it. Why didn’t some- 
one tell me about this business years 
ago!’ 

“There should be a lesson in this for 
oldtimers, many of whom spend far too 
much time worrying about ‘prospects.’ 
Just realize that every healthy person 
needs what you have to offer.” 





Excess Line Broker 


(Continued from Page 28) 


erage can usually be obtained in the for- 
eign markets, in most cases with a 
deductible clause. 

It is generally very difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the average broker to obtain 
liability coverage on large and/or un- 
usual risks such as O.L. & T. insurance 
for stock car races, resort hotels, amuse- 
ment parks and special events. Again, 
the surplus markets are the answer. 

In the inland marine field the broker 
finds an almost non-existent local market 
when trying to place jewelry and fur 
floaters for actors or other persons in 
the entertainment field. Although the 
rates are somewhat higher, there is a 
market for such risks in a surplus com- 
pany. Personal property floaters are also 
available to certain persons who may be 
otherwise unable to obtain this coverage. 

It has been discovered that due to the 
locality or type of business, many mer- 
chants cannot obtain hold-up coverage, 
or mercantile open stock burglary insur- 
ance. Likewise, there are assureds who 
will find it impossible to obtain fidelity 
bonds in the local market. At such 
times, your excess line broker can 
come to your aid and prove to be the 
solution to these and other difficult plac- 
ing problems. 

Have All the Facts at Hand 

In actual practice, we have found 
through personal experience, that there 
may be considerable delay and unneces- 
Sary correspondence when the originat- 
ing broker does not have all the facts 
at hand. It must be realized that the 
excess companies with which you deal 
are hundreds, sometimes thousands, of 
miles away. This being the case, they 
do not have access to all the manuals, 
maps, rates charts and other essential 
underwriting information which our lo- 
cal companies have at their fingertips. 
It is important, therefore, to secure as 
many of the details as possible with re- 
gard to previous carriers, past loss expe- 
rience and other pertinent facts before 
attempting to place a problem line. 

A volume could be written giving 
many, many forms of .coverages and 
thousands of cases where difficult, im- 
possible and unusual risks have been 
successfully dealt with by the excess line 
broker. It is our contention, however, 
that you will learn through experience 
that by contacting an excess line 


broker your placing problems will be 
solved and your premium volume in- 
creased. 





U. 5. Chamber of Commerce 
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voted too much time to public relations 
and not enough to employe relations. He 
now realizes the importance of a bal- 
anced program. 

Isn’t it obvious that even though the 
unions negotiate for employes, the per- 
sonal relationship between employer and 
employe must be maintained and above 
all the employe must understand the 
over-all picture of his organization? 
What it does. How it does it. And who 
benefits therefrom. 

In the Baltimore experiment a man 
who had previous personnel experience 
was employed at a modest salary for 
approximately three months. He made 
it a point to discuss the program thor- 
oughly with the president or one of the 
top executives designated for the pur- 
pose. 

Local Agents Can Sell Idea 


Of course, there were instances where 
little or no interest was aroused. It was 
apparent in some of these instances 
that there was no desire to spend time 
and money on such a project. As you 
can well understand these firms had 
practically no employe good will. 

The local insurance agent in coopera- 
tion with the local chamber of commerce 
can sell the idea with special emphasis 
where it is needed. As a result everyone 
would profit—the employer, the em- 
ployes and the community at large. 

Let’s mobilize the greatest sales force 
in this country and do the job—now— 
before it is too late! 


Zanesville, O., Names Agent 
Its “Young Man of the Year” 


George F. Kramer of the Rankin & 
Rankin Agency, Zanesville, Ohio, has 
been named “Young Man of the Year,” 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Zanesville. He received the distin- 
guished service award for 1950. 

Mr. Kramer earned the honor by his 
chairmanship of the Muskingum County 
Red Cross Chapter; the work of the 
Chapter in the Roseville area flash flood 
of last June; his service for six months 
of 1950 as Ohio Jaycee director; his ac- 
tivities as a member of the Jaycee park 
and Halloween night celebration com- 
mittees; his Community Chest, Easter 
Seal Drive and his promotion of the 
football olympiad. 





Casualty Writings of Fire Companies 
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Company 


Insurance Co. of North America 
Auto Liability 
Asito Prop: Wawiawe ses isd 525s se sk 
Glass 


Newark Insurance Co. 
Accident 
Health 
Group, Accident & dealth 52.5 ce c5 ie sos 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than 
DATARS SUDA POTN N SS Sieh aey hows Leis tie tow Ses 
PADIO CCD. GROMARC: own ceases ccieas ete s ’, 
ey Pe Otner: han AUtOn2s i.osc seas oss 
PMCLEUY, (oes ea ce vices ors SMA AW BI We RaLT Ss 95 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and 
Boer and Machinery 5454 is.0 <2. 320035 


New York Underwriters 
Auto Liability 


Niagara Fire 
Auto Liability 


Northwestern Fire & Marine 
FAMtO S°COP; BIATMARE © 50s 5s 5 ven oo os = oats 


Old Colony 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than / 
Auto Liability 
NL Che ly hig ECE 2 ee a 
P. D. Other Than 
Glass 


Philadelphia Fire & Marine 
Auto Liability 
AGG POD, MOAMARE ois es passe sa sess 
Glass 


Potomac 
Group Accident ac Health... ....5.5<3.00-8 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than / 
Auto Liability 
PML FEO, OAARE oo iio i kes $55 coe ek oe 
P. D. Other Than / 
Glass 


Providence Washington 
Auto Liability 


Queen of America 
Auto Prop. Damage 


PREM cu oir eech ine heehee ook 


Sea Insurance Co., Limited 
PREG AI OOD PIMA ooo os os oe 5 eee 


Reliance 


ASD AAI 58 odie sls shone cae 






































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$122,966 $47,751 38.8% 
34,222 27,817 81.3 
1,219 i "3.0 
$158,538 $75,605 47.7% 
$216 $800 370.4% 
183 4 2.2 
545 286 Fido 
S277 2,912 88.9 
2,498 146 53 
12,673 1,887 14.9 
6,791 3,199 47.1 
343 50 14.6 
13 
7 
250 yah Paes 
1,219 144 11.8 
405 
$28,480 $9,428 33.1% 
$479 Diss Nees, 
213 615 288.7 
$692 $615 88.9% 
$195,766 $61,307 31.3% 
67,556 34,425 51.0 
$263,322 $95,732 36.4% 
$22 $.. .-% 
$22 ~ ae Jo 
$23 S$: 9 
183 eee: Bet 
2,320 300 12.9 
984 191 19.4 
13 36 276.9 
13 
113 
$3,649 $527 14.4% 
$3,386 $9,156 270.4% 
1411 1.703 120.7 
9 
33 
$4,839 $10,859 224.4% 
$1,475 $891 60.4% 
227 
262 
3,005 
1,179 
18 
87 es ees 
143 7 4.9 
$6,396 $898 14.0% 
$14,528 $23,135 159.3% 
5,898 8,626 146.3 
$20,426 $31,761 155.5% 
$14 ae ..% 
$14 - ee .-% 
$1,431 $50 3.5% 
$1,431 $50 3.5% 
$28 ae .-% 
Ze sala 
$50 as .-% 
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Have you tried... 


THE ; 


... for Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


we out service all of our 


our boast 


’ competitors 


Write us about an agency 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America's Oldest Bonding Companies 


175 West Jackson Blvd. Sioux Falls 1700 Commerce Street 21 West 10th Street 
Chicago, Illinois South Dakota Dallas 1, Texas Kansas City 6, Mo. 


























Need a new 
prospecting 








THROUGH THE COURTESY OF 


GEO. H. DUNCAN 


430 MAIN STREET 
prevent 


o 





#2tna Loss Prevention Service introduces you—in a Earns the friendship, good will and confidence of im- 
favorable light—to many new potential prospects... portant, able-to-buy individuals in your community 


Airna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The £tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance end bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 


“Etna Life Insurance Company @ Automobile Insurance Company 














8tna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15 Connecticut 





























